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GRAMERCY 
Hi enr y PRINTING PAPER 


Li n da enme yY Tr 25x 38-70. Cream Tint—Smooth Finish 


For High-class Book and Catalogue Work 


& Sons Special sizes and weights imported to order in not 


less than ton lots. Send for sample. 
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i . 8 Cents per Lb. Case Lots. 9 Cents per Lb. Ream Lots 
The Cover of this issue is Diese henicon 


MINTON ENAMELED Japan Paper Company 


Importers of High-Grade Papers 
FOLDING STOCK 36 East Rcegie Street, ie’ York 


Extra Strong. Coated both sides. 


Carried in White and Tints. 


25 x 40, 120 lbs. to 500 sheets. ; 
ii te =, Rapid Work Our Motto 
Price, 10 cents per lb. 


Send for Samples. DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Paper Electrotypers 


AND 


Warehouses Stereotypers 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 
TELEPHONE 


New York 167 Adams Street, Chicago sin" 

















TO THE TRADE 


An opportunity to figure on 
Safety Mailing Cards would 
be appreciated.. 


The Safety 
Mailing Card 


is an article that will interest 

your customer immediately. 

Designed by us several years 

ago foe mailing calendars and * _ 
aatios enclosures, flat. Mil- & 
lions have been used and our orders 
are constantly on the increase. Saves 
your customer money at every angle, and 
there is a good thing in it for you too. 























Communicate with us, giving sizes and quantities. The Spiccaaae & Norris Co. 
Our prices are rock-bottom, services A1. Address 12 Prince Street . . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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eepskin 
Parchment 


A watermarked, tough tnerpenstve paper with ertra 
fine writing surface, made espectally for Railroad y; 
Cariffs and other office blanks and forms sub YW, 
ject to much bandling and rough usage. 








There is nothing else on the market at 
less than twice the cost that can fullp 
take its place. 


Ht ts one of the most satisfactory A 
4 
items on our ltst. ‘ 


Send for printed and ruled —H 
7 
samples. / 














‘Buller P 





aper Co. Chicago. 
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The new improved Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutting Machines, 
with foot treadle, cut the maximum output per day accurately. 

They have several improvements tending to increase their efficiency and con- 
venience. 





They are made in the following sizes: 34, 38, 44, 50, 57, 63, 68, 74 and 
84 inches. 
a They are made in the only factory producing Cutting Machines exclusively, and 
of ea the only one making a complete line of Cutting Machines. 
. 2 Sixty sizes and styles of the Brown & Carver and Oswego Cutting Machines 
es are made, everything from little 200-lb. Bench Cutters up to 19,000-lb. 
Automatic Clamp Cutters. 
ae: Each is the best of its kind; each is the best producible. A\ll are generally carried 
\ v in stock for instant shipment. Write for Catalog. 
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| Niel Gray Jr. Proprietor 
MAIN OFFICE? WORKS 


/ OSWEGO NEW ae 
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T is generally conceded that the “Golden 
Book of Business,” recently issued by the 
American Type Founders Company, is the 
best exhibition of type arrangement and sug- 
gestive color designs ever presented to the 
printing craft. Thirty pages in all, printed 
upon the many beautiful tints in, which Old 
Hampshire Bond is made, are merely sug- 


gestive of the limitless possibilities to which 
Old Hampshire Bond 1s adapted. 


The Inland Printer says: “There is no 
question but that the ‘Golden Book of 
Business’ will be treasured for long years 
to come and be highly prized by every 
lover of good typography.” 


We shall be glad to forward gratuitously a 
copy of The Golden Book of Business to any 
printer who has not already received one. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper 
exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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W hat are 


Ullmanines? 


Ask us, and you will receive a reply 
in the shape of the handsomest 

specimen book ever issued, 

showing 20 novel and artistic colors, 
suitable for the highest class of half-tone 


and other illustrated printing. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York and Chicago 
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[f you are getting tired of this, 





Buy this 


(Fawley Bundling Press 


Write to-day for Circular No. 12, telling all about: it. 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 
NEWPORT, KY., U.S. A. 
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Che Ault & Wihoryg Cao. 
















CINCINNATI 
TORONTO 





MAKERS OF 





LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
a COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 





I M P O R T E R S O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CITY OF MEXICO 


LONDON, ENG. 


BUENOS AIRES, S. A. 
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Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 





The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 


We are offering no experiments to our customers. 


One concern has been running CHAMBERS FOLDERS with KING 
FEEDERS attached for twenty-three hours per day continuously. 


Nothing but good machinery, good in conception, design, material, con- 
struction, stands such use. 


This Combination Gives Satisfaction. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 

















Folding and Feeding Machines 
































PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpmMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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To the Master Printer 





When a job out of register 
comes trom your pressroom 
what modern registering 
device do you wish your 
presses had r 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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To the Master Printer 





When new type is battered and 
the edges of valuable plates are 
badly worn, do you not wish your 
presses were built with a device to 
hold up the cylinder and prevent 
its dropping in margins P 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

























GEEEEAWRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES! 


| STEEL DIE 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVINE 


| SUND ONS | 
AN ppEn 4716 STATE ST. 


CHICACO.- i 
EST — 1865S 






































Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1906 











Send for 
Sample Book 
and 


Prices. 











NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 





1906 


Pinday Monday ~ Tur 


: ee 
FIRST Q. & 


Sanitary 1906 


Paturdat 


a The 
bik Ge 
, an 
C 
Q4 25 AE Cheapest. 
DE rum, ste. newm. 


MONTH 


sday Medursday Thursday Friday 


4 
II 


16 
ood 
30 


JANUARY FIRST 











FORTY SIZES AND STYLES. 


We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


Sample Book and Prices Sent Upon Request. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO.,, 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















Don’t mix 
things. 


One thing 
Well! 

is the 
Secret of 
Success. 








We make 


nothing 


ee Colortyp e Plates 


For Two, 4 or Four Color Printing 


And guarantee perfect printing qualities together 
with artistic interpretation of the subject. 
This is the reason of OUR es and of our present large and i increasing business. 


Your success depends on se of ee --we furnish them. A word to the wise: 
ur Plates -- enough said. 


THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COM PANY 
213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL © SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


UG. Ss. Ae 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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THE WILLIAMS WEB ATTACHMENT 
FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


RITE US and 
Wee will en- 

lighten you in 
the uses of this in- 
expensive automatic 
feeder, and tell you 
where you can ob- 
tain any kind of 
paper (except the 
very finest loft-dried 
stuff) on rolls. Yes, 
you can get it ruled 
lengthwise the roll 
if you like. 

Surely this machine 
will enable you to 
mix the thing with 
that big brother of 
yours, who is gradu- 
ally corralling all 
your work. Really, 
he is an easy mark for you if you will go at it right. His ma- 
chines, and plates, and attendants cost big money—yours don’t. 

The make-ready is just as quick as hand-feed, and if you 
want to feed by hand the attachment can be lifted in less than 
three minutes. 

It will work rotten paper as fast as your press will run, even 
though you have made your platen stationary. We are making 
them for all styles of platen presses. 


ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. 


50 HIGH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















THE WILLIAMS WEB 








C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 


Co. 
alley Pape... 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


a Solar Printing, 
<~  bholyoke, Mass., I5.$.A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1905’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1905’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1905” 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


**Commercial Linen alll all the 
*‘Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1905”’’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 

















Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


































feslies f/-™ 
aE 


AG 


GLOBE etecrrotvee GO. 


407-427 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE COY FLAT-BED ROTARY 


TWO COLORS % CLEAN WORK 




















ramen a leet costa 





A 12 x 36 COY PRESS equipped for perforating, slitting, numbering by two systems, folding and gathering. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND FULL INFORMATION. 


COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


REDUCE POWER EXPENSES 


and enable the printer, engraver, etc., to increase 
his profits. The superior design and construction 
of our motors have given them a _ world-wide 
reputation for unequaled service. They are care- 
fully constructed upon scientific principles, and are 
extensively used in printing offices, engraving and 
stereotyping plants, bookbinderies, etc. 

Our illustrated pamphlet, No. 2214, shows 
many interesting applications. A copy will be sent 











free upon request. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 





FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 
THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.”’ 


Fisher Building Ce CG. FULLER COMPANY a 


CHICAGO 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
NEW YORK 
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Smyth Casing-in Machine 
















A MACHINE BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 
ITS ADVANTAGES OVER HANDWORK ARE MANY. 


Its work is superior to handwork. Its application of paste is uniform. It supplies an extra quantity of 
paste for the joints. It creases the joints, thus making it easy to build up in press. It makes tight backs and 
puts the book firmly into the case. It prevents curling or stretching of end sheets. It is clean and does away 
entirely with the operation of opening, inspecting and cleaning after the books are cased in. 


IT OPERATES AT EIGHTEEN PER MINUTE. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


FISHER BUILDING, E. C. FULLER COM PANY 


CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Built on Confidence 








ANY of my customers started buying from me through the recom- 

mendation of some friend who had used my inks and found them to be 

all I claim for them. One good word from this source seems to 

carry more weight than a cleverly written advertisement, or a strong 

argument put forth by a salesman. In my own city I have nearly 
one thousand customers on my list, and I can safely say that fifty per cent 
of them came to me through friends who knew that I treated the small buyers with 
as much courtesy as if they ordered hundreds of dollars worth. When a pur- 
chaser feels that he has not received his full value, I never try to make him think 
otherwise. I simply request the return of the goods, and refund his money along 
with the cost of transportation. Send for my price-list and compare it with what 
you are charged for inks on credit. 








ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 














The CHALLENGE GORDON 


Is t.e Job Press that has stood the 
test of over twenty years. It has 
been steadily kept in the front rank 
for ease of operation, superiority of 
its work, speed and freedom from 
accidents. It is the press for the 
printer who wants to satisfy his 
customers and make money in his 
pressroom. & # # It is just right. 





WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 





- SALESROOM AND 
D ate s Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— WAREHOUSE: 
EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 






































“The Monotype 


The Machine for High-Class Work 














@, That the @Wonotppe’s versatility is one of its 
strongest features, is evidenced by the fact that 
the song of praise which arises in its favor is sung 
in many keys. 

C, Thus every M@onotppe user seems to find it 
peculiarly adapted to do just Ais particular line 
of work. 

@, The John C. Winston Company, of Philadel- 
phia, for instance, as appears by the following 
samples and the accompanying letter, signal out 
for their especial commendation the MWonotppe’s 
ability (as compared with that of other type- 
setting machines) to do the highest class of work. 
As they point out, the Monotype admits of over- 
running. around cuts, and of the making of 


author’s corrections at a minimum of cost. 














WOOD & NATHAN CO. seuine’sgene 1 Madison Ave., New York 


DANIEL C. SHELLEY T. C. SHEEHAN HADWEN Swain Mbe. Co. 
Chicago Representative Southern Representative Representative for Pacific Coast 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 311 CuurcH ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN Francisco, CAL. 
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THE MONOTYPE 








House and Garden 








| mechanical inventions 

| will, when given the lei- 

sure for culture, produce 

results as interesting and 

as original as any pro- 

duced by the masters of 

the Renaissance. We are 

only at the beginning, and 
these illustrations are chiefly in- 
teresting as showing the direction 
of new thought and design. 

But to return to Dreamwold; im- 
agine a room capable of seating forty 
guests and still cosy. A farm dining- 
room ina house 300 feet long, its cup- 
boards filled with the choicest of old cut 
glass and china, its friezes with mural 
decorations of farmyard and corn- 
field, while each individual panel 
in the tall dado below has on 
it, burnt and painted in con- 
ventional design, an ear of 
corn, a cluster of grapes, or 
other fruit, and so on around the 
room to the great fireplace that 
swallows cords of four-foot wood 
and cries for more. ‘The tile hearth 
shows a grassy bank, and resting on it 
two large golden pumpkins whose ten- 
drils climb over the fireplace facing and 
show, now a blossom, now a leaf, in the 
most naturalistic manner. ‘The pumpkin 
gives the key to the room, and so it was again 
taken for a motif in the great central light that 
hangs over the table. A huge golden pumpkin 





Breakfast Room 
Chandelier 


with the light inside, it 

glows at night with all 

the mellowness of a Hal- 

lowe’en lantern, while 

around it and over it 

cling the vines and leaves 

that, hanging from the 

ceiling, support it and the 

cluster of golden pumpkin blos- 

soms, each with its little light inside. 

All the colors are those of nature soft- 
ened to the tone of the room. 

The wall brackets show the same idea, 
the same golden blossoms hiding in their 
pendants the lights within, while in the 
breakfast room the conceit is carried 
still further where a great cluster of 
blossoms hangs like an inverted bou- 
quet over the table. 

Sometimes, in an otherwise 
long and monotonous exterior 
wall a quaint freak is pardon- 
able, such as the ship’s lantern 
hung over the terrace doors, its 
skeleton resembling the earth’s 
meridians and parallels, while the 
blown glass gives a succession of pec- 
uliar bulging forms that seem anything 
rather than stubborn glass. The door 
in the bottom is formed of a large 
turtle-back, while the fixture itself is 
in a soft grey green. 

No form of electric bulb has yet been de- 
vised that in its unshaded form is beautiful. 
The imitation candle needs a shade, the 















‘Bubble Blower’? Lamp 








ordinary bulb a covering 
that will give beauty. The 
shade then becomes a ne- 
cessity and its own beau- 
ty must be its apology. 
The fixture should then 
be an ornamental piece 
of table sculpture or wall 
or ceiling decoration, but 
it must also always be an 
illuminating fixture. Per- 
haps the bubble blowing 
fixtures here illustrated 
are as near an approach 
to perfection as can be 


hoped for. For here the 





‘* Bubble Blower’? Lamp 

















Monotyped by The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 














JOHN C. WINSTON, PRES. WM. ELLIS SCULL, VICE-PRES. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, TREAS. CHAS. F. KINDT, SEC’Y AND MGR. 


a 
DEPARTMENT OF é 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


ga lea AND 





hw Wnrsionbov, PR cos 


; : 
SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS G; Lppbliiher CLOTH EDITION 
A. BINDING 


MANAGER 


CIRCUIT AND 


CHARLES H. CLARKE ay 
: FLEXIBLE LEATHER 
he Ver Se 
“VK = | BINDING 


Winston Building 
1006-1016 Arch Street 


4 May 9th, 1905 


Wood and Nathan Company, 
Number One Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Pages two and three of this insert are specimen 
pages, taken at random, of work done on our Monotype 
machines during the past two months. 

In our long experience with type-setting machines, 
we find that there is a great field for the Monotype, and 
invariably use it on our high-class work, which allows 
for over-running around cuts, and authors' corrections at 
a minimum of cost. 

Very truly yours, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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“Printing is the science of all sciences, the 
art of all arts, for it has opened the fair land of 
opportunity to untold millions.” 
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THE WHITLOCK 








Y ) B 'Y leaps and bounds printing, as the foster art, has come to a com- 
/ r mercial prominence which has a new significance to the ambitious 
hy (—: Avy) printer. Within the ten-mile radius of several large American cities, 
: printing ranks as a third industry in value of product, and it will be 
found in the front ranks in all commercial centers. 

The printer who wants his share of business, and is alive to his opportunities, 
must be equipped to meet the demands for economical production and high 
quality of work. Some of the BEST work in illustrated periodicals and cata- 
logues is being done on Whitlock Presses. You are not asked to consider what 
Whitlock Presses can do, but what they ARE doing. Every printer who wants 
to improve his opportunities should send for descriptive circulars, giving sizes 
and other important details. 











Pe \ 








Western Agents FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC. WRITE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Ccsen, Levis, Coriano | THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. 


sei acai PRESS MFG. CO., of Derby, Conn. 








M . J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., P 
seen 44 Weat Mitchell 8t., Atlante, Ga. AT THE GALES OFFICES BELOW: 
European Agents: Fuller Bldg 9 23d St. and Br oadway, NEW YORK 





eee TW Painter et Lanion,Eng. | 310 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE GRAND PRIX Sts Eston 
The ONLY and HIGHEST bestowed for 
EXCELLENCY OF INKS 


Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER. 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 
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SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE| three-Color 


BLACKS 
: PROCESS 
eh ll INKS 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 





{ 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 
Factorigs: ( 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


OFFICES AND 


e ° @ 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








JAMES ROWE “siiicsdsie. 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














New Acme Automatic 


Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 42 inch 
40 inch and 50 inch 











SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND AND Flush Box 
FOOT Frames, 


Crank Motion, 
Cut Gears and 
Steel Shafts 


CLAM P 


In combination 

















The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ Suppty Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, - - - = - = = CHICAGO 
ALLING & CoREyY, - - 225 Washington St., BuFFALO, N.Y: 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HADWEN-SWAIN MEG. Co., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., - - - - PITTSBURG, PA. 












































NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. FE. OKIE COMPANY 


(L ae 
o PHILADELPHIA, PA. ©) 
Lo. . 














This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 


Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 


also winners in their class— 


made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
Ion customers. Our prices *e 
Brilliant are moderate and Pertect 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
highest qual- 
and ity at all Job Inks 


White that is times Dry Colors 
W hite Ae Varnishes 





Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 
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The Style B LINOTYPE 


Speed, Over 7,000 Ems an Hour 


The Latest and Most Effective of all Composing Machines. The Simplest 
and Most Compact One-man Machine ever produced. 














lives to building Linotype machines, and it is a natural evolution of the original Lino- 
type. It was conceived in a Linotype factory, a factory engaged in the building of 
Linotype machines for fourteen years, beginning at the time when the Linotype first became a 
commercial necessity in printing. From the first it became apparent to our experts that the 
original invention, be- 


'T ive “Style B” Linotype is the invention of Linotype experts who have devoted their 





cause of its complexity 
and its almost innu- 
merable separate pieces 
of mechanism, was 
too cumbersome and 
should be simplified. 
Two principal ob- 
jects have been accom- 
plished in the “Style 
B” Linotype: 1—Re- 
duction in cost of 
manufacture and con- 
‘sequently in selling 
price. 2—The open- 
ing up of a field for 
the Linotype in the 
smaller centers where 
the conditions of busi- 
ness would not admit 
of the investment re- 
rns 4) quired for the more 
"Waa SS expensive and more 
complicated standard 
machine, requiring the 
constant attention of 
an expert machinist. 
The “Style B” at- 
tains both these objects. 
It has only about one- 
half the number of 
parts contained in the 
original machine, and 
it has a novel method 
of its own of auto- 
matic “stops” which 
makes it impossible 
for the machine to be 


YYW WW 4 ? 





THE “‘STYLE B’’ LINOTYPE — Front View. 
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put out of order even by a careless operator. The “Style B” Linotype is more strongly 
constructed, has fewer parts and is much easier to learn and to operate and will withstand 
more hard usage than any other composing machine. 

The automatic “stops” on the “Style B” Linotype control all its movements, and in 
case of any derangement at any point in its operation the machine instantly stops, and break- 
age or disturbance of any part of the machine is made simply impossible. Every working 
part of the machine is in plain sight of the compositor and can be reached by him without 
leaving his stool. In short, the whole object of the invention of the “Style B” Linotype was 
to build a simple line-casting machine that could be operated by the average compositor or 
printer without the aid of expert machinists, as is necessary with all other composing machines, 
and this object has been attained. 





A CORNER OF THE “STYLE B”? LINOTYPE ASSEMBLING ROOM AT OUR CANADIAN FACTORY. 


The “Style B” is also admirably adapted for setting newspaper headings in three faces, 
condensed advertisements with two-line initial and all similar work up to the capacity of the 
machine, which is eighteen twelve-point ems. Its range of work makes it useful in the 
largest printing offices as well as in the smaller ones, and its low price brings it within the 
reach of those printers who have hitherto felt that they could not afford to purchase the more 
expensive machine. : 

Arrangements are being made for the manufacture of the “Style B” Linotype in the 
United States, and it will be offered for sale in a short time fully guaranteed as to speed 
and efficiency. 








FOR CATALOGUES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, Ltd. 


OWNERS OF INVENTION ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


Head Offices, 70-72 York St. - - - - TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE ROBERT DICK | | A GREAT OPPORTUNITY ! 
MAI LER One of the finest locations in the United States in which to locate 


strawboard plants is at one of several points in Kansas and Indian 
The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 


Territory along the 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 
it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 
pers in less than an 













hour. Latest record, 200 The following advantages at these locations are offered: Unlimited 
papers in less than a natural gas at very low cost; large quantities of straw; good labor 
© minute. No office com- conditions; liberal inducements ; pure water and unlimited market for 
~~ ) 1 > h ey finished product in the great Southwest. Also openings for paper 
SY, plete without it. mills. Send for handbook entitled ‘‘ Opportunities.” 
eee Price, $20.25—without royalty, 
. ‘ 4 A M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner 
For information concerning mailer, address 
Frisco Building - - - - - = +++ = = St. Louis, Mo. 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















BUFFALO 


PRINTING INK WoRKS 
Burrat.o, N. ¥. 


























V2 REAL Picturesque Florida 


IMITATION ial bookl er 
TYPEWRITTEN $s a sixty-page booklet em ying humerous 
handsome half-tones and illustrations of scenes 
LETTERS in Florida. It contains no advertising or 


Produced by the r 
Adamson Attachment, reading matter. 
Can be used on any job press, no It is sent, together with the special Southern edition of the Seaboard 
washing up, prints through rib- Air Line Magazine, to any address on receipt of 10c. to pay postage. 
bon automatically kept moving 








and produces the real imprint if W. WHITE, 
, ah of the typewriter ribbon mesh, : 
making the most perfect imitation typewritten letter known. We also General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
manufacture high-grade Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers 
and Pencil Carbon Papers.” Write for particulars to SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE CO., Dept. No. 10, Aurora, Il. 
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Job and Circular Folder 











FOR SMALL WORK 











WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 





Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 
London, E. C., W. C. Horne & Sons 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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An Authority on Printing 


in this country stated that th 

















Scott All-Size Rotary 


which cuts off ninety different 
sides of the sheet, 1 

delivery table, read 

to seven thousand s 


If you have never seen this machine 
we will be pleased to send you an illustrated and descriptive catalogue showing 


the different styles built, sizes, etc., and will also send samples of work printed 
on the machine. Write to-day. 






































——_—_—_—_—S 
Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, .... N. J., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, . . , . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, . . 

Pe 
Pe 
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TE Pes & oi WR oa are a ia 
inting Machine with Printed-side-up Front Delivery CABLE ADDRESS — WALTSC OTT, NEW YORK 
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Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Ivory Wove, 
Lisbon Superfine, Lisbon Bond, Lisbon Extra Strong, 


Lisbon Ledger are some of our water-marks. 








A medium grade of engin:-sized paper 


Caravel of excellent value. 

. An account-book paper of excellent 
Lisbon Ledger " *  * "value and maiheciel salen: 
Lisbon Superfine - + Superfine in every sense. 
Lisbon Extra Strong 

Have the unusual qualities of high 


AND 
Lisbon Bond - + + + value and low price. 
Offered in case lots. Send for samples. 


aeme@tea,, Ir 








EXPORTERS 
of all grades of Paper, Cardboards, Boxboards, Printing Machinery, 
Printing Inks, and everything connected with the 
Paper and Printing Trades. 


PARSONS BROTHERS, 257'Broaaway, NEW YORK CITY 


CABLE ADDRESS: “*PARSOBROS,” NEW YORK 














171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.” 

















MUTUAL FRIENDS 


The Printer and 
The Chandler & Price 
Press 36 


ONE PRINTER SAYS: 


“‘We have had experience with other job presses, but 
find this one to be the truest, lightest running and most 
adaptable of any. 

“Its simplicity, speed and perfect impression, we do not 











believe to be found combined in any other machine.”’ 








The Chandler @ Price Co. ||) 5,2 sarteE py 


MANVFACTVRERS 


CLEVELAND, ... . OHIO, U.S.A. ALL DEALERS 


— 
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Acme 


ACME BB 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (| ieisue. 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market”’ 




















Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO. tt. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 























THE CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 
Gold «Medal Award Mose Sastek 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 














We have always endeavored to be conservative in our 
way of advertising. We, therefore, may be making haste 
slowly, but we have been building up a reputation for our 
press which is not to be shaken. 

When we state that our press is the dest built, the best 
mechanically constructed, the quietest running, the most 
economically operated press of its kind yet brought before the 
trade, capable of producing the greatest variety of work 
in intaglio and steelplate effects in the quickest time and 
at the greatest profit, we simply reiterate what users from 
all sections of the country are continually stating. Is this 
not sufficient ? 














vurancar|C, R. CARVER, COMPANY 
ronontocanapa | N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh cAve., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply-House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


The bed drive of the Optimus is the only one unchanged 
and unchanging. It is the only one fully answering its pur- 
pose. Its pre-eminent fitness is established. It not only offers 
stability, but gives highest speed, smooth and easy reverse, 
absolute precision of movement, and constant register. It is the 
heart-beat of the press best fitted for the acme of production. 

In no other way than by the ball and socket driving mech- 
anism of the Optimus is it possible to make use of such an 
extremely simple and mechanically perfect motion. Nothing 
else is as good; nothing else can be as good. It embodies the 
vital, basic principle for most perfectly driving a printing press 
bed. Inthe ten years of its use there has not been an Optimus 
out of register between bed and cylinder, not a complaint made, 
not a cent expended. 


THE OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD STYLE ANTIQUE NO. 6 
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N our new nine-story warehouse and office building 
at 319-327 Fifth Avenue, we carry in stock full 
lines of a large variety of Papers. Any one inter- 
ested in papers or printing is invited to make himself 
at home in our office and inspect the building. 

A heavy, fireproof structure, built especially for 
our use and equipped with every known device for expeditiously 
handling paper, will certainly be of interest. Aside from this, you 
will find a very large, ,attractive line of Papers. 

Located in the center of the printing interests, convenient to 
depots and hotels, and easily reached by several lines of cars, visitors 
will have no trouble in finding us. 





THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


WHOLESALE PAPER PAPERS OF QUALITY 
PAPER SPECIALISTS SELLING AGENTS 


319-327 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Hamilton’s Quality is the Best! 


The Quality of Others ‘‘is Different.”’ 








We are the originators of Flat Steel-run construction and have used such runs in our cabinets for fifteen years. 
Our Steel-run Stands are built on this plan and always have been so constructed. Our methods and goods are 
being imitated and copied all over the world, but the quality of our goods is not being equaled. An imitation is 
always an inferior article. We do not imitate, we leave that to others; we originate, and our catalogues and circu- 
lars will prove this. Where do you gain when you buy the imitation article at the same price? You don’t gain, 
YOU lose. Why buy the second best when the best costs you no more ? 





The Manitowish Type Cabinet 


THIS IS NOT THE “COMMON KIND” 








E show here a new and greatly improved 

Type Cabinet which contains many new fea- 

tures, and combines all the dest features of 
other popular type cabinets. One side contains sixty 
full-size California job cases, all within type-setting 
height. The cases are of varying depths, same as 
the Unit Cabinet. 

A series of six Sort Drawers runs through the 
cabinet and can be drawn from either side. Notice 
the six Inclined Galley Drawers, accessible from 
either side, an entirely new feature. 

No other cabinet possesses the new and novel 
feature of wiring for electric lights. Provision is 
made for four bulbs to light the sixty cases in the 
hody of the cabinet. 


Other New Features —Two Galley Compart- 
ments with Spring Roll Curtain fronts, secured by Yale 
locks; Galley Dump, with Adjustable Lead and Slug 
Bank, and two working spaces; Extension Front. 

with our new Improved Flat Steel Runs. 


The 
arrangement 
of cases in 
this cabinet 
shows a gain 
of 25 per 
cent in case 
capacity 
over any 
other 
steel-run 
construction 
made, 


The Manitowish Type Cabinet comprises every feature found 
in the Polhemus, Porter and Unit Type Cabinets, besides several new 
features in type cabinet construction. 


Price oe $ ] 65 Subject to usual discounts. 


Extra for brass lining two oer spaces on ten 7 00 
Extra for brass lining six galley drawers . 18.00 








FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS ee wecuminictwn sweet 








MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Works and Office SEND FOR eal Eastern Office and Warehouse 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN CATALOGUES RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


A SEVENTY-TWO PICA PRINTERS’ LINE GAUGE FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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Pema No. l a) 
Pure White Enameled Book 


) 























WHITEST, HIGHEST FINISH 
AND THE BEST PRINTER 











—— 








ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 

















| The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
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IMPROVED PATENTED 


BRONZING 
MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 





Guaranteed in every respect 
an up-to-date «Machine. 





THER GOODS 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone Grinding Ma- 
chines, Ruling Ma- 
chines, Parks’ Re- 
nowned Litho. Hand 
Presses, Steel Rules 
and Straightedges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. Sole 
agents for the United 
States and Canada for 
the genuine Columbia 
Transfer Paper ; none 








¢MANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


Numberl ..... 14 by 25 WemberS .. « @s 30 by 44 
bs Seer ar 16 by 30 4 Gosh ce ors 36 by 54 
a ae 20 by 34 = ee ae fe 44 by 64 
May a enters 25 by 36 bs re 64 by 64 











genuine without the 
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We do Repairing 





‘CMANUFACTURED BY 


























ENGR’ 
DESIGNERS 
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TELEPHONE MAKERS SF 

amen PEERLESS 
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AutTo-6940 PLATES 






































SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses :::::::::2::: 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17 x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE 


THlousatonic Bond 


Strongest Strongest 
on the on the 
market at the market at the 
price. price. 





HOUSATONIC. 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Wanufacturers of Bond Paper 
HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 





























Westinghouse 
Motors 


Increase Production 
Decrease Costs 





Westinghouse Type S Motors driving Cylinder Presses 














Individually-driven presses, and other printing machinery, 
can be used independently of the rest of plant, and require ; 
only the power necessary to operate the driving motor. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest Sales Office : Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Lcuis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Jopyright, 1905, by The Inland Printer Company. 


VoL. XXXV. No. 4. 


HERE is no purpose in this 
and the succeeding papers of 
the series, to offer a new 
‘system of sign-writing ”’; 
no perfect ‘mechanical 
method ” will be put forward. 
No attempt will be made to 
impart the difficult and beau- 
tiful craft of lettering in six 








sasy lessons. 

Our effort will be to pre- 
sent the basic styles of letter 
by definite principles, so far 
as the principles can be set 
down; and _ beyond _ that 
point, to explain the consid- 
erations which, in the best 
practice, are known to sup- 
plement the established 
theory. As our object is 
distinctly practical, and as we aim to instruct in the 
better standards of free-hand lettering, historical mat- 
ter will be introduced only for its bearing on the prin- 
ciples; the historical side of the subject is well covered 
in existing text-books. The text-books may also be 
consulted for the mechanical construction of letters 
and for the many interesting curiosities of old work 
not susceptible to modern use. 

The intelligent printer of the present day has at 
his disposal a great variety of excellent letters. We 
hope to offer nothing which shall be palpably inferior 
to the resources he already has; but rather to add, by 
instruction in lettering, to the use and appreciation he 
accords his type. 

Our intention, in short, is to develop the idea of 
lettering from its twofold source—the element of 
design in it, and the historical phases which have made 
> *Copyright, 1905, The Inland Printer Company. 
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it what it is. Beyond this, we shall try to point out 
the best manner of executing and using the plainer 
forms. 

LETTERING AND TYPE, 

Where type will serve as well, a proper economy of 
means will dictate its use. There are, however, many 
pieces of work in which a good type — and that means 
a plain one — will not give the effect desired. Still 
further will any informal or fanciful type fail, if the 
effect aimed at be artistic. You have in the shop a 
certain number of faces — many good ones, no doubt 
—but limited; each series stands rigidly by itself, 
and each individual letter takes a rigid, definite space. 
When vou want something these faces can not do— 
then is the time to use lettering. 

The stiff, unwavering character of tvpe, from the 
designer’s point of view, is its chief drawback. How 
much worse, on the same count, is the lettering that 
obeys an equally strict mechanical system? Every 








printer knows, from his daily work, that not all letters 
are the same width; that in turning letters to stand for 
missing sorts, the difficulty is to find two that are 
exactly the same. With this hint we shall dismiss all 
systems founded on the perfect square and all that 
depend on mechanical rules. 

Lettering, to be of artistic and practical value, must 
be more flexible than type; it must be free-hand; and 
it must not suffer by comparison, .or fall out of har- 
mony, with the best products of the foundries. When 
it fulfils these conditions, it will be found to have great 
carrying and attractive power, together with complete 
submission to the artist’s control. 


WORKING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


While the variety of uses to which good, hand- 
drawn letters may be put is unlimited, there is one 
which may be taken to include the others. This is 
drawing for reproduction. If the student learns to 
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execute a good piece of work for zinc-etching, he will 
probably have mastered all the practical difficulties. 

It is true that certain phases of the work for the 
purpose of engraving might disfigure the result for 
other ends (as, for instance, correcting with white 
water-color might help the etching, but ruin the 
appearance of the original drawing), yet a mastery of 
principles sufficient to produce a good drawing for the 
engraver will indicate a sure knowledge that will apply 
to other fields as well. Hence our attention will be 
directed to work for ultimate use on the press, believ- 
ing that any other stray points will be covered on the 
way. If you know a letter, and can draw it acceptably 
a half-inch high, you will be able to put it on a sign or 
a blackboard with equal facility. 

You are not called upon to design letters. That 
part of it is done — has been done for centuries. Not 
that no further progress is possible, nor that the results 
which have come down to us are necessarily perfect. 
But the student will find a large and open field for his 
research in the work of the past, and plenty of room 
for his whole ingenuity in making an intelligent appli- 
cation of the established styles. 

In lettering, as in any other task requiring skill, 
the fundamentals are difficult to remember without an 
immediate means of putting them in practice. We 
shall therefore reverse the usual method, and speak 
first of the material media, of tools and their use, 
before discussing the more abstract matter of prin- 
ciple, or the more subtle considerations of style. 

MATERIALS AND THEIR USE. 

The necessary tools for lettering include only a 
pencil, ruler, pen and ink. But as the accuracy of the 
work depends on the accuracy of the guide lines, a 
drawing-board, T-square and triangle are all worth 
having, both for convenience and for the sense of 
security one gets by using the tools best adapted to the 
task. A water-color brush and some white moist color 
are useful for correcting; a pan of orange-vermilion 
water-color may help where it is desirable to indicate 
rubrication. Also one should see that the table is firm 
and the light good. Ruling pens, dividers and other 
draftsman’s instruments are sometimes convenient, but 
seldom essential. 

The kind of pen used is of little importance, so long 
as it is fine enough to make letters of the size desired, 
not fine enough to cut into the paper, and not too stiff. 
Annealing in flame of a match or gas jet will usually 
make a stiff pen flexible enough. The pen best suited 
to your personal use can only be determined by experi- 
ment, but the matter need not be given much thought ; 
good letters can easily be made with a broken tooth- 
pick. 

A water-color brush that comes to a fine point when 
dampened is good for inking large letters, but requires 
considerable practice for small work; it may be used 
with advantage on all heavy-faced letters with capitals 
more than an inch high. The edge of a brush stroke is 


considerably smoother than a pen line, so that brush 
letters, when much reduced, are likely to show a 
mechanical character. Where the work is made pur- 
posely rough and heavy, however, the brush covers 
the ground much faster than the pen. 

Any paper with surface hard enough to take ink 
without blotting may be used. The rougher the paper 
the rougher the line; also, as a rule, the stronger in 
character. For accurate, formal lettering, use hard- 
surfaced bristolboard. For ordinary work, the heavy, 
sized hand-mades, such as Whatman, are good. The 
paper should take a pencil well, stand erasures, and 
carry ink without spreading. 

For inking, hand-ground india ink, or any of the 
carbon drawing inks, will serve. The only consider- 
ations are that the fluid must stay black on the thinnest 
line and must flow with reasonable freedom. Where 
a red is desired, good results are obtained with the 
orange-vermilion water-color. This may be applied 
with a brush or mixed and used as ink, the pen being 
filled from the brush as fast as it becomes dry. The 
red characters made in this way have a good body of 
opaque color and serve as well as black for engraving 
purposes. 

TO BEGIN WORK. 


Any piece of lettering you choose to do requires 
careful planning from the start. If it is a title-page, 
an advertisement, or any matter which fills a definite 
space with a certain copy, it is necessary to make an 
estimate, more or less verified by experiment, of the 
size and proportion of the various lines and words. To 
begin with the simplest problem (one which will not 
require special instruction in letter forms), let us sup- 
pose that a word is wanted to fit in a title-page of 
Caslon old-style, and the type of the required size is 
not at hand. For due harmony, the lettering must be 
very similar to Caslon. The word is “ Poems,” the 
measure eighteen ems. 

If you measure a few words set in any size of 
Caslon capitals, you will note that, while the types 
themselves, counting the shoulder, are considerably 
thinner than square, the letters as printed (the proof 
face) will average about equal height and width. The 
word “ Poems,” then, if drawn one inch high in the 
original, will be about five inches long. As this pro- 
portion will leave a fair reduction, we will base our 
lettering upon it. 

With the T-square, pencil guide lines one inch 
apart and at least five inches long. Draw a few ver- 
ticals, free-hand, between the guides.’ If they are not 
accurate, when tested with the triangle laid against 
the square, it means that some practice of this sort 
will be necessary. Meanwhile, draw at random a few 
true verticals with the triangle, as in Fig. 1, and, refer- 
ring to any printed sheet of Caslon for the character- 
istics, sketch in the letters. 

The mechanical verticals will be of no assistance 
in spacing, but they afford a convenient guide at 

















intervals, which will prevent the letters acquiring a 
slant in either direction. Draw very loosely at first, 
and feel for the position of the letters rather than their 
precise form. 

The result will be something like Fig. 1. Clear 
away some of the superfluous lines, draw out the serifs 
a little more accurately, and you have Fig. 2. By this 
time you will observe several points, some of which 
apply to Caslon and others to all Roman letters. For 























the Caslon, you will note that the waist lines of the 
letters are midway between the guides; that the serifs 
are rather thin, long, and strongly rounded to the 
vertical elements; and that the heavy elements are 
from one-seventh to one-sixth the width of the letter- 
square. 

The penciling at first should be done with great 
care; if convenient, leave the work overnight at this 
stage; you will see errors better in the morning. 
Examine the penciled word for mistakes in the direc- 
tion of the heavy elements; for too’narrow round 
letters; for proper spacing and size, giving to each 
character its reasonable proportions. When _ these 
points have been covered, the word is ready to be inked. 

The penciled work shows the shape and outline of 
the letters, in the main, correctly. But while it is diffi- 
cult for the eye to judge the width of the elements at 
this stage, since it must add the white space and the 
outlines together and compare the sum with the neigh- 
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boring sum, it will immediately detect any error when 
the work is finished and cleaned —too late for any 
easy remedy. From this you will readily see the dan- 
ger in inking the outlines first and filling the black 
spaces afterward. 

In inking, begin with a full, rough stroke between 
the lines (see Fig. 3) ; this, since it does not reach the 
bounds on either side, can not be wrong. From this 
stroke, work out to one of the edges, drawing the loose 
ends of your pen lines inside. When you have reached 
the edge, vou should have it fairly accurate, since all 
the work of filling the black space has been in the 
direction of correcting the first rough line. Now work 
to the other edge, evening and correcting in the same 
way. 

If you have difficulty in drawing the right-hand 
edges true, and are working on a small board, turn 
the board around. Bear in mind all the time that vou 
are drawing to fill and correct the first stroke. The 
only error you can logically make — accidents barred 
—is to get the element too wide. When the element 
is done, go on to the next, finishing up the serifs as 
you go, or, if the work is large and hurried, leaving 
them all to be finished at once with the board in a 
more convenient position. The curves are to be car- 
ried out in the same manner. The letters in Fig. 3 
show the inking at various stages. When the pencil 
lines are cleared away, the word appears as Fig. 4; 
not absolutely like the type, but having all its main 
characteristics, and quite harmonious with it. 

For a variation, when the pencilwork is done, it 
may be inked heavily, rapidly and roughly with a 
brush, as in Fig. 5, and a variation in character, rather 
stronger and with considerable carrying power, will 
be obtained. 

The processes of lettering, both of eye and hand, 
require considerable practice; also a working knowl- 
edge of the principles and characteristics of various 
letters, the study of which will begin in the next paper. 


(To be continued.) 





ITALICS BECOMING OBSOLETE. 


The London Chronicle says: “Have our readers noticed 
the absence of italics from these columns? Partly because of 
the exigencies of printing, but more because italics are 
unnecessary —a mere saving of the writer’s trouble — they 
have been at least for a time disestablished. Any writer who 
knows what he wants to say and how to say it can find enough 
words in the English language for his. purpose. Our purpose 
at any rate is to try to convey our meaning without banging 
our readers in the eye. 

“The great days of italics were in the thirties of last 
century, when the London Figaro began its criticisms of 
politics, the drama and society. Then every other word was 
italicized, and the effect to-day is as though every other word 
were a shriek. 

“Until the eighties women retained the habit of underlining 
all but the prepositions and conjunctions in their letters, and 
there are still many women journalists who can not get along 
without the stimulus of italics. But in reality a writer needs 
italics about as often as he needs a Turkish bath.” 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
APPEARANCES ARE SOMETIMES DECEPTIVE. 
BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 
NK agents, as a general thing, are a pretty slick jot. 
Once in a while they make their breaks, just like 
other folks. 

There was a pretty fair-sized office in P that 
had been running for a good many years, and the 
senior partner had died, although the firm name hadn't 
changed. The partner who had succeeded as head of 





the house, and whose name never appeared, was a 
practical man who could wade in and do better work 





time for salesmen. He just had a few kinds of ink that 
he was sure of and he ordered them direct as he 
needed them. The fact is, an ink salesman never got 
to see him at all; the folks in the office took their cards 
back to the old man and reported to the anxious 
salesman words to the effect that there was * nothin’ 
doin’.”. One day an ink agent had just sent his card 
back and was waiting his answer, when the proprietor 
came out of the pressroom and was standing by the 
office railing waiting to get some word over the ’phone 
concerning some paper. He was dressed in his work- 
ing clothes and the ink agent spotted him right off for 





THE PROPOSITION CONSIDERED. 


Photo by John H. Clayton, Melbourne, Australia. 


in any department in his place than any of his work- 
men. He was the sort of chap that never put on any 
lugs, one of those quiet, easy-going men who never 
make much fuss, but can be counted on to produce the 
goods. He always gave more attention to the press- 
room than to any other part of his plant, and to see 
him moseying around the presses you would take him 
any time for just a plain old-fashioned pressman, and 
when he'd come into the office for anything, dressed 
in his blue overalls and jumper, he'd speak that quiet 
and respectful like to the clerks that were getting about 
$8.50 per, that if you didn’t know it you'd think he was 
afraid of getting discharged. 

When it came to buying inks he didn’t have much 


one of the pressmen. There wasn’t any one else in 
that part of the office and a big filing cabinet kept any 
one from seeing what was going on. 

The ink agent edged over to the old man, who 
didn't seem to see him. 

“ Beg pardon, but while I'm waiting to see the 
proprietor, will you do me the favor to deliver a note 
to the foreman of the pressroom?” This, in a smooth 
“my good man” sort of tone. The old man looked 
over his glasses and in a hesitating way volunteered 
the information that he had been running the press- 
room himself for the past few years, and expressed a 
mild curiosity as to what the ink agent wanted of him. 
Well, that ink agent didn’t know when he had ever 
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been so-delighted at meeting any one before. He had 
at last gotten hold of the man he wanted to talk to. 
He had been for the past three vears trying to see the 
man who had charge of the ordering of the inks, but 
couldn't get within nine miles of him. It being very 
close to the noon hour, couldn't he have the extreme 
pleasure of having the foreman take lunch with him ?— 
then they could talk matters over under more agreeable 
circumstances. He would meet the foreman over on 
the corner so as to avoid even the appearance of evil, 
and, there were a couple of cigars, which if he didn't 
smoke, he could hand over to a feeder. It would really 


The old man scrubbed himself painfully clean and 
in due time presented himself on the appointed corner 
before the nattily attired ink agent. The first matter 
that claimed the solicitous attention of the affable host 
was the amount of time the foreman had at his dis- 
posal; and then the matter of the location of the place 
where the members of the firm usually took their 
luncheon, also seemed to be of some considerable con- 
cern. The old man put the young man’s mind at rest 
as to the first point by confiding that if he got back 
by three o'clock he guessed it would be all right, as 
the firm wouldn't be back probably before that time — 





THE PROPOSITION ACCEPTED. 


Photo by John H. Clayton, Melbourne, Australia. 


be very much to their mutual advantage to get 
together, as he had a very interesting proposition to 
make to him. 

If any one ever expected to learn of the old man’s 
thoughts from the expression of his face he might just 
as well give it up right then and there, for the old 
man’s countenance was as guileless and impassive as 
a Chinaman’s; so for a moment that ink agent thought 
he had run up against some sort of a rara avis that 
was proof against his blandishments; but the word 
“proposition” may have had its effect in setting the 
wheels of the old man’s mental equipment going, so 
the ink agent was made happy by his promising to 
meet him on the corner. 


and anyhow, he had an arrangement with one of the 
pressmen to ring in his time at one o'clock. This 
information cleared up the whole matter to every one’s 
satisfaction and moved the ink agent to wonderful 
cheerfulness; for indeed it seemed to him beyond all 
peradventure that here, at least, was a man after his 
own heart. 

And such a lunch as they had! They went to the 
swellest hotel in the town. There was the cut-glass, 
the gleaming silver, the snowy, padded table linen and 
the impassive and silent waiters; altogether it quite 
excelled the last Franklin Club banquet, of which the 
old man was chairman of the hospitality committee. 
But to get down to business. In the first place, the 
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young man represented the largest house in their line 
in the country; of course, several of their competitors 
claimed this distinction, but to tell the whole truth, 
they made ink for several of these very concerns, and 
it would surprise one to see them labeling their com- 
petitors’ cans right in their own place. They employed 
a force of chemists who analyzed with the greatest care 
all their raw materials, so that each batch of color must 
be uniform with every other batch of the same color. 
Their head chemist was paid a salary that was twice 
as much as the proprietors of some other so-called ink 
manufactories made, and the formule they used repre- 
sented the very highest state of the art right up to the 
minute. Of course, every one knew that his house 
stood head and shoulders above any one else in the 
business and their trade had doubled in the past three 
years. 

The old man was a marvel of credulous and respect- 
ful attention. He had very little to say and the ink 
agent credited his constrained manner to the oppres- 
sive grandeur of the surroundings, and did his best 
to put him at his ease. In fact, the young man’s 
emphatic and continuous line of talk at times attracted 
the attention of the other diners and added not a little 
to the old man’s seeming embarrassment. 

The ink agent enlightened the old man upon a 
number of points. Now, there was the matter of the 
expense of selling goods. In some businesses it was 
usual to spend large amounts of money in advertising. 
They didn’t find that that paid them. Figuratively 
speaking, they were in business to sell printers’ ink, 
not to buy it, so they cut out advertising and spent that 
money in another way. His firm, of course, employed 
a great many agents who traveled over the country 
selling goods; but these agents had authority to 
appoint other agents and they found the best possible 
agents they could get were pressmen themselves. 
They appointed one pressman in each establishment, 
and they limited that man’s territory, so to speak, to 
his house, and on every order received from that house 
the pressman was paid a fixed per cent, and the larger 
the amount ordered in a month, the higher the rate of 
commission was. Some unscrupulous firms simply 
paid pressmen a fixed rate per week, irrespective of 
the amount of ink their houses bought. This was 
nothing more nor less than graft pure and simple. No 
self-respecting firm would make such an arrangement, 
and it was bad business, as well; it put no incentive 
to sell ink before the agents, and when you called it 
graft, you stated the whole case. Graft was the corner- 
stone of all our municipal wrong-doing. His firm 
wouldn’t stoop to such evil dealing. 

But the salesman’s proposition was as straight as 
a die. You used as much ink as you could and at the 
end of the month there was your check at your home, 
mailed in a plain envelope. Some folks preferred post- 
office money orders —it was all the same to them; 
what they were after were orders. His firm had the 


names and home addresses of the pressroom foremen 
of every responsible printing-house in this country. 
Now, as to their prices, all ink manufacturers expected 
to pay some one in some way or other for selling their 
inks, so the prices always included this expense. No 
firm ever got any lower prices than their figures when 
you took into consideration the character of the goods. 
In order to prove this, whenever any other firm wanted 
to get into their trade, no matter what the figures were, 
they would meet them. They expected their press- 
room representatives to secure every order in sight. 
Of course, once in a while some smart Alec of an 
agent would insist upon having his samples tried in 
order to break in on their trade. Any pressman of 
good judgment could conduct a competitive test of 
inks so that the result would be all that could be 
desired. He called to mind an Irish pressman over 
in Hoboken who, whenever inks were to be tested, put 
one sample on one press and the other on another 
machine, and on one of the presses he used to put an 
innocent looking set of rollers that had been used for 
copving-ink jobs. On light-colored inks this method 
of testing was very useful, but he hardly approved of 
such methods, as their colors were very superior and 
he only related the incident to show how keen the com- 
petition for business had become. 

There was much more talk, and by the time they 
had come to the coffee and cigars there was a pretty 
clear arrangement between the ink agent and the old 
man, by which the supposed foreman was to get 
twenty per cent on all ink sold his firm, and if the 
orders aggregated over $100 per month, there was an 
additional commission that really made the arrange- 
ment worth while. 

The old man, however, didn’t seem sure just what 
he could do. The folks at his office had been getting 
their inks from two or three old houses and he wasn’t 
at all sure that he could deflect the trade. Yes, the 
young man understood the conditions. He had heard 
on the road that the head of the house was related to 
one of their competitors, and that that loving relative 
had simply been bleeding the old man from, as the ink 
agent termed it, “time in memoriam.” But quietly 
work along and he had no doubt that they could work 
up a business that would be mutually advantageous. 

So the old man and the ink agent parted in the 
hotel lobby. When the old man returned to his work, 
the folks in the office looked at each other in astonish- 
ment, for he was about an hour later than usual, and 
people in that neighborhood almost set their clocks by 
the old man’s comings and goings. 

While the voung man had two or three other firms 
to see before he was through, he considered that he had 
done such a good half day’s work that he would take 
the next train back to New York and report to his 
firm. So the next morning there was delivered at the 
old man’s home a plain envelope containing a letter 
confirming about all of importance of their conversa- 
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tion while at lunch, and closed by enjoining the old 
man to keep a stiff upper lip and eventually they 
would knock out the grafting relative of the head of 
the house. 

About a week passed and the firm employing the 
enterprising young salesman received an order for 
about fifteen pounds of ink made up of about a dozen 
different kinds and colors. Evidently a sample order. 
Another week passed and the ink-house received a 
pretty fair order for the best sellers out of sample 
order. This order was shipped promptly and was the 
subject of a most congratulatory letter from the ink 
agent to the old man. The young man took occasion 
to say a number of nice things and hoped that the 
good work would keep up. 

From that time on the orders came in in the most 
gratifying manner, until after a while it became matter 
of comment between the ink agent and his employers 
that a concern of the size could use so much ink and 
such a diversity of colors; but the bills were paid 
promptly and the old man’s rake-off amounted to quite 
a sum and was remitted with the regularity of clock- 
work. However, business with most of the other 
offices in the old man’s city seemed to be rather slack ; 
but taking it all together, the average business was 
fairly well maintained and all went merrily as a 
wedding bell. 

One day the ink manufacturers received a letter 
from the pressroom foreman of another P. office, 
complaining that he hadn’t received his commissions 
for the ink sold for the past two months. The ink 
firm looked up the matter and promptly reported that 
the reason for their failure to remit was that there had 
been no sales made to his firm for that period. Then 
came another letter from the pressman stating that 
there had been the usual amount of inks used and he 
had seen the cans come in on two or three occasions. 
The letters also inquired if it wouldn’t be well to see 
if some one wasn’t encroaching on his territory. The 
ink-house received nine such letters from different 
pressmen in the same city in the next two weeks, and 
it wasn’t long before pressmen of the town began to 
quietly compare notes, as the matter from their stand- 
point was not only underhanded, unprincipled and 
thoroughly reprehensible, but it moreover threatened 
to be most serious in its consequences if not promptly 
headed off, as it undermined certain of their inalien- 
able rights and perquisites, that they had come to 
consider as much their due as their Saturday pay 
envelopes. So they decided on concerted action, pro- 
posing to boycott the ink-house because of crooked 
dealing and bad faith with their agents, it being gen- 
erally charged that the ink-house was selling over the 
heads of the pressmen through a jobbing house in 
another city. This accusation was run down and found 
to have no foundation in fact; then some pressman 
found through the shipping department that the ink 
came from the old man’s office; so immediately they 
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went for one of the old man’s pressmen, who was 
accused of doing the thriving business. This gentle- 
man proved his innocence by showing beyond perad- 
venture that he was doing his rooting for an ink-house 
in Chicago, but hadn’t been able for months to do any 
business, for all the ink they were using came from the 
offending house in New York, and the old man bought 
all they got. 

The result of the row was that the pressmen sent 
for the ink agent so that he could straighten out mat- 
ters. When he arrived it wasn’t long before he discov- 
ered that all printing-offices of any size in the town 
were getting ink from the old man’s office. It surely 
seemed marvelous what a pull the old man had, and 
the strangest thing seemed to be that the old man must 
have made some sort of a deal with his firm's book- 
keeper, for the stuff was actually being billed through 
the old man’s firm. But the reason for the large sales 
was disclosed when it was found that the inks were 
billed at least ten per cent below their regular rates, 
which only left the old man a profit of ten per cent, 
and the additional discount for quantities, which, of 
course, the old man had been getting right along. 

When the ink agent had gotten all his facts 
together and considered that he was ready to have a 
meeting with the offending pressman for the purpose 
of disciplining him for the very serious offense of 
demoralizing his local organization and bringing his 
concern into bad repute with their pressmen, he called 
up the old man’s office over the ‘phone to make an 
engagement for that evening at his hotel. When he 
secured his number, he called for the foreman of the 
pressroom, a gruff, strange voice answering. 

“This is McGovern; do you want to talk to me?” 

“No, I want to talk to the foreman of the press- 
room.” 

“T’m the foreman of the pressroom.” 

“No, but I want to talk to Mr. B , the old 
gentleman that wears glasses and blue overalls.” 

“Oh, you want to talk to the boss. It’s not the 
first time that mistake has been made. He’s not here. 
He’s to read a paper before the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation this afternoon, on ‘A Practical Method of 
Overcoming the Pernicious Effects of Pressmen’s 
Rake-offs on Ink Bills.’ I just saw it on a program 
we printed this morning. If anybody knows, he does. 
Want him to call you up?” 

But he questioned one who having ears yet heard 
not. 








“Ts THE story you have written a historic novel?” 

“No,” answered the poverty-stricken author. “It’s a 
modern novel now; but I expect it will be historic before I 
get it published.” — Exchange. 

THE correct application of types to the various phases of 
commercialism are satisfactorily set forth in the new booklet 
of bill-heads just published by The Inland Printer Company. 
The examples are printed in one, two and three colors — 
some with tint-block effects. Sent for 25 cents. 
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HOW TYPE TELLS IN ADVERTISING. 
BY WILLIAM D. MC JUNKIN. 

Here and there 

* species 


~ OOD type display sells goods. 
Z you may meet with a * befo’ 
who would make flat-footed denial 

But only here and there. As a rule, 
that the better the display, the 
stronger the pull of the advertisement. Where they 
On that 


as any newspaper or magazine page 


the wah 
of advertiser 
that proposition. 
advertisers know 
differ is on what constitutes good display. 
opinion runs riot, 
will testify. 
What is * 


one that pleases the eve and helps the mind — one that 


a good-looking ad.?" I would answer, 


An assemblage of bargain offerings that will make Tuesday » ees 
the week's busiest day—you s should share i in the economies. m7 i arr 
: 


Women’s $2.00 House Dresses, 89c 


Made of Washable Black and White Shepherd Checks, front of waist ah 
piped in red, stock collar, new sleeves, new full skirt, all Ps. gk 
sizes, $2.00 values at every other store in town, here Tues- 89c } Le 

day on the Bargain Table, plenty for everyone, at.............. 3 


Women’s Covert Jackéts| Women’s Walking Skirts ; 
Sites.tee amare tw arts snate Retr ece creer: f | Un! 
mew sleeve, a $0.00 meee $3. 98 Kind ail colors represent” : g aX 
Girls’ White Lawn Dresses} $4.95, 82,96 and.ennnnn $1. 8 ; 
eit, raldery trimmed 14, aoeP seg 1.39 Yi Cravenette Coats 

ootelned tor $2, Yoon er: Made of fi ixtures outlined 


braid of contrasting 
Women's kere Lace Waists 


in nc 
color. belted back, pertect Hitting. 
8 $8.00 coat, ‘specially priced for $4. 95 
Tucked front, trimmed with heavy face Tuesday steeeeeceeees aeeeen ee 


Riches beck, sponsie ss wats” F248 Women’ s White Lawn Waists— vericred te 


closed In beck. leg-o"-mutton sleeve, exctilent $2.00 values. al 






wherever else you go, 


gg 


‘a so sochen $3.98. 
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The above specimen is a striking example of the injudicious use of 
All display headlines should have been of one style, 
De Virne or Gothic, but not koth. All descriptive matter would have 
to better advantage in old style, Cardinal or some other light- 
thus alternating heavy-face and light-face type and increasing 


heavy face type. 


appeared 
face type, 


the effectiveness of display. ‘The arrangement of items is very poor. 


is well balanced or harmonious or nicely arranged 
(whatever name you give to this eve-pleasing quality) 
and that is also a positive aid to the quick comprehen- 
sion of the ideas which the advertisement seeks to 
convey. (See Fig. 1.) 

It is clear that vou might have the one quality 
without the other. An advertisement may present a 
harmonious appearance to the eve and yet task the 
understanding of the reader more than need be. Let 
me explain. A magazine page set in one paragraph of 
ten-point old style with a twenty-four-point gothic 
display head is not inharmonious — no possible objec- 
tion can be taken on the ground that it displeases the 
eye. And yet it would not be called “a good-looking 
ad.” Why? 

The other quality of good display comes into the 
reckoning — and that is a mental phenomenon which 
we have translated into a physical one. We know by 
experience that the reading of a paragraph of that 
length generally entails a certain strain on the under- 
standing, and our mental laziness — always shying at 
work — really makes that page appear repulsive. It 
is a trick which the association of ideas has performed, 








a child can not help a feeling of disgust in 
at a vessel from which it once had to drink 


just as 
looking 
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a nauseating medicine. The fact may be that the cup 
or glass is a pretty and pleasing object, but it does not 
‘look good” to the child. The unbroken page is 
unpleasing or painful (means hard work) to the mind, 
and so becomes (by transference of the idea) unpleas- 
ing to the eve. 

















Chicleis 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Honquet Ye Creme de fete 

A Bainly Confection 

Candp Coated Chewing Our 

Parliculariy desirable 

‘affor Dinner” 

Made by the makers of 
“Fleers Pepsin Hum" 

Cheir Best Recommendation 


in my lady’s Boudowr the mint-covered 
dainty Chiclets are Really Delightful. 

Take some into your lady’s boudoir. 

For sale at all the better kind of stores. 























Retail Storekeepers ri pre b Any Wholesale Oruggist 
ontectioner 
Jobbers Supplied by Frank H. Fleer & Company. Inc., Philadelphia. 


H. J. MELLEN, 86 LaSalle-st., Chicago Representative. 











Fic. 2. 
Here is a specimen where a small amount of type (hand-lettered) is 
Sufficient space was taken to insure good display. 
that suggests chewing gum — nothing to 
It is simply a case of 


made poor use of. 
There is nothing about the ad. 
sell goods. The type as it is used is hard to read. 


lack of ‘“‘ type knowledge.” 











then, involves harmony of appear- 
ance that will facilitate the 


reader's grasp of the ideas set forth. Suppose we take 


Good display, 


and an arrangement 


the above page — paragraph and break it into three 





Corn Fed 


RMOUR'S “Star” Hams are 

A juiciest and most appetiz- 

ing because made from the 

meat of scientifically fattened 
“porkers”—corn fed. 


There’s nothing like a meal of 
Armour’s “Star” Ham and eggs 
to start the busy day right. 


To insure getting Armour’s ask the 
dealer to show you the s/ay burned in the 
skin. 








Armour’s “Star” 
Hams and Bacon 








Vothing finer produced than 
Pia ly packed in 1 Ib 
trimmed that all waste is remo 
hai cae done ts baci 















Fig. 3. 


The above specimen shows clearly the splendid advantage of good 
type display. 


while the illustration adds to the attractiveness and effectiveness of 


It shows the judicious use of heavy-face and light-face 
type, 
the display. 


portions (equal or as nearly equal as the sense of the 
words will let us)— setting the first in twelve-point 
old style, the second in eight-point italics or eight- 
point old stvle underscored, and the third in ten-point 
or twelve-point old stvle. The page will look better, 
more inviting, for experience has made that broken-up 
appearance a sign of moderate strain on our mental 
powers. 

Generally 
improved one hundred per cent on what it was a very 
few years ago. Yet every now and then we come 
on an advertisement which is as “ unimproved’ 
Noah’s ark would appear alongside of the great Atlan- 
tic liners. (See Fig. 2.) 

How does good display help to sell goods? First, 
it lures the public to read an advertisement, while poor 
or bad display discourages the effort. Second, it cre- 
ates a good first impression — just as a keen, alert, 
well-dressed salesman does— while a poor or bad 
display creates a prejudice which the reading of the 
advertisement may fail to dispel. More than that, a 
cunning arrangement of type will help to make the 
Three or four strong 
prominent 


speaking, advertising display has 


points of an argument tell. 
arguments, made incisive by a clean-cut, 
arrangement, will do greater business than a jumble 
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of type, much in the as single shots from 


a sighted gun will do more execution than a random 


same Wav 


broadside. 

This is not mere theory. 
me that the advertisement which is arranged in pointed 
paragraphs so that a busy man or woman may read 
at any point, bottom, middle or top, imbibing, as it 
a potent argument —that kind of 
To make a homely 


Experience has convinced 


were at a gulp, 
advertisement is the best salesman. 
it is like the fishing line provided with 


attention, another may 


comparison, 
several hooks. 
catch the fish. 

Always remembering that good type display is not 
an object in itself, but only a means of making a good 
and enforcing the argument, 
we must be guided in all selection and arrangement of 
tvpe solely by the of result. Losing 
sight of this, some advertisers sacrifice all to display. 
In the specimen adduced (Fig. 3), the advertiser was 
bent on making a display which should be “ different,” 


If one escapes 


impression on the reader 


consideration 









wy 


LOSS OC EAS ET AE ET IE: 
Sees a a 


af Sao a as: XK" f 
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NOVEL OFFERINGS 
FOR EASTER 


HIS year, for the first time, we 

are carrying a stock of the 
amusing and attractive little gifts 
characteristic of the Easter season 
—Easter eggs, rabbits, chickens, 
and a hundred other diverting trifles 
which are most inexpensive, and 
most acceptable to children. 

Our customers will be glad to know 
that their Easter purchases of this kind 
can now be made here, as well as the 
cards and booklets of which we have 
always made an Easter feature, Second floor, 


Exclusive novelties in metals and 


leather, also bibles and prayer books in 
rich and appropriate bindings. 


A.C.McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue 


First floor. 


Vite PIGS EN ee 
Se eae eT res acts he 
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A specimen of clean-cut advertising, where the arrangement and suc- 
cessful use of type greatly enhances the value of the ad. 


distinctive, and he has succeeded. The reader will 
hardly pass it over in the most crowded newspaper 
page. But I venture to say that not one in a 


thousand readers will stop to decipher the almost 
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hieroglyphic characters in the announcement. Obvi- 
ously, displays of this sort are guilty of “ wasting 
sweetness on the desert air.” 

While on this point, I would refer to a question that 
puzzles some advertisers. Should not the compositor, 
they say, with his technical knowledge of printing, be 
a better judge of what is the right display than an 
advertising man who could not set up a stick of type? 
Not necessarily. The advertising man and the com- 
positor view display from different standpoints. The 
advertising man regards it as a means to an end — 
the compositor as an end in itself. And, though the 
best results may possibly be attained through the 
combined efforts of these two, it is certain that an 
advertising man who is not sufficiently posted on print- 
ing to use it intelligently for definite ends is seriously 
handicapped in his work. 

In creating a favorable first impression, cleverly 
displayed type does not vield in importance to illus- 
trations, however good. What an impression of dig- 
nity, of conservative business principles, of elevation 
above the “ shoddy ” or the “ piking ” kind of business, 
do the announcements of some business houses create 
through the mere judicious selection and harmonious 
combination of type faces! On the other hand, how 
suggestive of pettifogging methods, of catch-penny 
principles, of hurry-and-splutter ways of business, are 
those weirdly huddled, circus-poster combinations of 
irreconcilable types. . 

The cards which an advertiser holds in his hands 
are these: Argument, illustration, type display and 
last, but by no means unimportant, white space. How 
dexterously do some advertisers play all four — how 
clumsily do others!) What desperation in the resolu- 
tion of some to stake all on one card—a magnificent 
illustration, without an argument —a striking display 
which is all “ front ’—a splendid area of white space 
with a feeble announcement! The advertisements 
which one instinctively classes as the “ best I have ever 
seen ” will, on analysis, be found, like the one I insert 
here as an illustration of my remarks (Fig. 4), to be a 
happily balanced combination of the four elements 
that make up a pulling advertisement — clever argu- 
ment, good pictures, striking display and enough space. 





A CATASTROPHE. 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, mounted a horse in the 
new fangled way. It took her some time, but she finally 
decided to ride astride with her skirts divided. The horse 
was young, he shied and ran, and poor Maud blushed at every 
man. At last a paper sailing high caused Maud’s horse to 
jump and shy. All unexpected it came to Maud and she knew 
then it was all a fraud, for she found herself with divided 
skirt, lying gasping and bruised in the dusty dirt. But her 
skirt had caught on the pommel there — results, a long and 
ragged tear. With both her hands she grasped the edges, and 
made a rush for the roadside hedges. The judge, as he sees 
her, tall and slick, says, “I guess she’s tired of that air trick.” 
— WWVestern Publisher. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 
NO. XXI.— THE SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

N excellent ruling made by Goold Brown is widely 

ignored, probably because the meaning is sel- 
dom obscured by the illogical expression that is thus 
made. Three of Brown’s notes are devoted to points 
so closely allied that they may well be grouped here. 
They are: 

“When the comparative degree is employed with 
‘than,’ the latter term of comparison should never 
include the former, nor the former the latter; as, ‘ Iron 
is more useful than all the metals,’ ‘All the metals are 
less useful than iron.’ In either case it should be, ‘ all 
the other metals.’” He should have said “in each 
case.” 

“When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison, which is introduced by ‘ of,’ 
should never exclude the former; as, ‘A fondness for 
show is, of all other follies, the most vain.’ Here the 
word ‘ other’ should be expunged, for this latter term 
must include the former; that is, the fondness for 
show must be one of the follies of which it is the 
vainest.” 

“When equality is denied, or inequality affirmed, 
neither term of the comparison should ever include the 
other, because everything must needs be equal to itself, 
and it is absurd to suggest that a part surpasses the 
whole; as, ‘No writings whatever abound so much 
with the bold and animated figures as the sacred books.’ 
— Blair’s Rhetoric. Say, ‘No other writings what- 
ever,’ because the sacred books are writings.” 

These paragraphs are quoted here mainly as evi- 
dence that original expression of the same opinions 
would not be peculiar. They were not peculiar to 
Brown either, but are almost if not quite universal 
among grammarians. Logic demands in each case 
the wording prescribed by Brown, yet authors have 
been writing these things illogically from time imme- 
morial, and are still doing so. Brown gives more than 
fifty erroneous sentences in his examples for correc- 
tion of errors, nearly all from writers among the best 
of their time, which show plainly that the prevailing 
expressions were those called absurd by Brown. Here 
are some of them: 

Errors in education should be less indulged than 
any.—Locke. 

The temple of Cholula was deemed more holy than 
any in New Spain.— Robertson. 

Shakespeare is more faithful to the true language 
of nature than any writer.—Blair. 

Of all other simpletons, he was the greatest.— 
Nutting. 

It is of all others that which most moves us.— 
Sheridan. 

Nothing is so tiresome as perpetual uniformity.— 


Blair. 
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Each of these would be more logical, and therefore 
better, if changed according to the rulings quoted. 
And while it is true that even now the illogical way is 
very common, and not much criticised, the logical way 
would never be subject to faultfinding. The opinion 
may safely be expressed that any sentence like the first 
three should have “any other,” that the fourth should 
have “other” left out, that the fifth should have some 
noun in place of “ others,’ and that the last should 
have “else” after the first word. The best and safest 
practice for a proofreader in such cases, however, is to 
leave any such sentence as written. 

Such phrasing as “last two” and “ two last” is in 
dispute. Some among those reputed best fitted to 

~decide prefer one order, and some the other. For 
meaning the two that come at the end, considered as 
two separate ones, “last two” is now most in favor, 
but it has not always been so, and many good writers 
to-day insist that “two last” is right. These sentences 
were written by men who knew how to write: 

The four last parts of speech are called particles.— 
Alexander Murray's Grammar. 

The nine first chapters of the Book of Proverbs are 
highly poetical.—Blair. 

The resembling sounds of the two last syllables 
give a ludicrous air to the whole.— Kames. 

The seven first centuries were filled with a succes- 
sion of triumphs.—Gibbon. 

With regard to these expressions the conservative 
man is not likely to express a positive dictum in favor 
of one order and against the other; and yet even he 
may have a positive preference. The present writer is 
sure that he would never say four last, nine first, etc., 
in the sense of the sentences cited, but always last four, 
etc.; but this does not mean that he would attempt to 
dictate that others must write for such meaning in his 
way. Some things are positively right one way and 
wrong any other way, but this is never the case where 
expert opinion is almost equally divided, as here. 

The words “ either” and “neither” are adjectives 
when standing just before a noun, as in saying “ Either 
book will do.” It is very often asserted that these 
words are not properly applicable when more than two 
things are considered, but it would be very hard to 
convince some of the best language scholars that this is 
true. The Century Dictionary says: “ Properly, 
‘either’ refers indefinitely to one or the other of two 
(and often in actual use, though less accurately, to 
some one of any number) ; ‘each,’ definitely to every 
one of two or any larger number considered individu- 
ally: a distinctness of signification which ought to be 
maintained, since interchange of the words (less prac- 
ticed by careful writers now than formerly) offers no 
advantage, but may create ambiguity.” Alfred Ayres 
says: “Though both ‘either’ and ‘neither’ are 
strictly applicable to two only, they have been for a 
very long time used in relation to more than two by 

many good writers; and as it is often convenient so to 
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use them, it seems probable that the custom will pre- 
vail.” In this Ayres’s opinion seems to be right, and 
nothing need be added, except that it is well to guard 
against ambiguity, and at least where “either” or 
“neither” is ambiguous to avoid its use. 

Goold Brown says that the use of adjectives for 
adverbs, as in “It is a remarkable good likeness,” for 
“remarkably good,” is a vulgar error, and that only 
the adverb is proper when manner or degree is to be 
expressed, and not quality. This being true, the con- 
verse also is true, that only the adjective is proper 








TWO GIRAFFES THAT LOOK LIKE ONE STRANGE BEAST.” 


when quality is to be expressed. Occasions may arise 
when it will be a little difficult to distinguish between 
quality and manner or degree, but it should not often 
be so. A question still open to dispute, at least in being 
not yet so definitely answered that all good thinkers 
are agreed on one answer, is whether adjective or 
adverb should be used in such expressions as “ He 
feels bad” or “ He feels badly.” The present writer 
can not understand why any one should decide in favor 
of “ badly,” yet he knows it to be a fact that many 
persons, and among them not a few who know gram- 
mar at least as well as he does, insist that it should be 
“badly.” It seems to be a clear case of quality, not 
manner or degree. 

Much more could be said about the syntax of 
adjectives that would not be amiss, but it would 
probably be impossible for any writer to answer in 
such articles every question that might arise in individ- 
ual minds. A great deal must be left to the personal 
reasoning of the one who is to decide in any particular 


instance. 
(To be continued.) 


HEREDITARY. 


“Ah!” said Mrs. Oldcastle, “so you're reading Mrs. 
Binkleton’s new story. Don’t you think her style is almost 
too idiomatic?” 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied her hostess, “but I wouldn’t 
be surprised if it was. You know it runs in their family. 
She had a niece that was only half-witted.”— Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND PRACTICAL 
ANSWERS. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


gener, printers have varied ways of putting, 


certain theories in practice, and much that is 
practiced is based on erroneous theory. In order as 
far as possible to reduce varying practice to uniformity 
and to correct some theories that are founded on error, 
the following letters are taken as the basis of a 





as the above, and while the questions are not answered 
specifically, the replies to the first letter amply cover 
the points referred to. The letter follows: 


In our office there is considerable trouble in getting and 
keeping a book form, composed of pages of Linotype slugs or 
type, square. The stoneman gets a form true and square and 
sends it to the pressroom. The pressman unlocks it, etc.; we 
don’t know what he don’t do to it, but when a proofsheet is 
sent up for O. K. we find the form so badly out of square and 
out of line that the stoneman has to go to the pressroom and 
square it up again, which is a great waste of time and seems 








HOME PORTRAITURE. 


symposium which may be of interest and profit to the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Hughes & Co., St. Louis, Missouri, write : 


We are submitting a few pointed questions, which we deem 
pertinent and apropos, and should be pleased to have you 
exhaust them through your columns. We believe the answers, 
given as we know you are able to do, would be healthful to 
the fraternity in general, as well as bringing about a better 
idea of efficiency among the various printers in our own employ. 

1. Who is responsible for pull-outs? 

2. How do you regard lifting a form as a test for tight- 
ness of lock-up. 

3. When a man starts off right (say 100 or 200 impres- 
sions) and then a pull-out occurs and goes through entire 
balance of job, who is directly responsible? Can the pressman 
be held responsible ? 

4. What is the best way to guard against pull-outs. 

The Pacific Press Publishing Company, Mountain 
View, California, desires information on the same lines 


to me unnecessary. What is the manner of procedure in other 
offices ? 

It is impossible to answer directly the question, 
“Who is responsible?” A careful and exhaustive 
examination into the causes of work-ups and the 
resulting pull-outs will fix the blame, which mav fall 
upon either the compositor, the stonehand, the press- 
man, and not infrequently upon the management. But, 
having established the blame, the question of financial 
responsibility for losses incurred is quite another mat- 
ter. The judges in a number of test cases have long 
ago decided that an employer must stand the losses 
that may result through the negligence or incompe- 
tence of his employees in the performance of their 
work. 

The causes of work-ups and pull-outs are numerous, 
and very often they are only revealed after a careful 


ican 
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examination of the materials used, the manner of com- 
position, the make-up, the lock-up and the adjustment 
of the press. 

In bookwork it is always well, first, to look for the 
cause of this trouble in the imposition and the lock-up. 
Frequently a slug or a piece of furniture binds and 
prevents the application of proper pressure on the type 
matter. 

This is evidence of carelessness on the part of the 
stonehand. 

Then again, the trouble may be due entirely to the 
manner in which the quoins are locked. An inexperi- 
enced stonehand may lock a perfect form six to twelve 
points out of register and he may also severely impair 
the stability of pages that have been carefully justified 
and made up to accurate and uniform length. This 
may be done by locking too tightly on one side of a 
weak cross-bar while the quoins are loose in the oppo- 
site section of pages. To lock a form properly, 
pressure should first be applied to all of the quoins at 
the foot of the pages. This should be done as an 
experimental test of the page and folio alignments and 
to force the matter snugly against the heavy center 
bar, but it should by no means be a part of the final 
lock-up. If this experiment proves all of the pages to 
be of equal length—a fact established by using a 
straight-edge across the heads and _ folios — then 
release the quoins before you begin the final lock-up. 
I attach much importance to this part of stonework, 
and the neglect or observance of this rule is often a 
good gauge of a stoneman’s competency. Tighten all 
of the quoins first by applying uniform pressure with 
the fingers. Then use the key, locking gently, first on 
the quoins next to the bars, and from these work 
gradually to the corners of the form. Great care must 
be observed to preserve uniform pressure on all sides 
at all times. The pressure should not be applied too 
suddenly or too strongly, but rather by a series of 
lockings consisting of five or six complete tours of the 
form. 

The method of spanning an entire section of pages 
with an unbroken piece of furniture was a common 
practice with the old school of stonemen, and it is still 
being followed by those who are unfamiliar with the 
causes of frequent work-ups and pull-outs. The 
method does not tend to the stability of a form and it is 
inadequate for many reasons. It must be admitted 
that there is more give to a page of leaded type-matter 
than to a page made up of solid type and cuts. There- 
fore, if a section consisting of four rows of miscella- 
neous pages is spanned with an unbroken piece of 
furniture, a selection of pressure can not be brought 
to bear on the pages of varying character. The 
shorter or leaded pages will tend to loosen by the jar 
of the press, and if a work-up occurs, it may be attrib- 
uted to this method of placing furniture. An ideal 
arrangement of both marginal and lock-up furniture is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Here each page receives an indi- 


vidual lock-up, and all of the type-matter within the 
form is held rigidly, as if in a vise. The correct 
position of quoins is also shown. 

But the vital factor that enters into the making of 
a perfect book form lies in the materials used. Imper- 
fect.chases, worn-out type and battered furniture have 
caused work-ups and pull-outs in too many instances. 

In such cases the responsibility rests upon the man- 
agement. 

On the other hand, if the condition of the material 
is bad through improper or careless usage on the part 
of the employees and the foreman, then they are to 
blame. 

Lifting the form may be an adequate test for tight- 
ness, but it is not a test for stability. It is an easy 
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matter to lock up a ragged, mushy, miscellaneous 
form of type, slugs and furniture, but it is another 
thing to supply that stability to a form which will 
endure throughout a long run at high speed. You 
have heard of the printer who used bodkin and awl, 
hammer and chisel, matches and wads and even of 
him who saturated his form with glue. It lifted — of 
course it did! It stood the test for tightness, but how 
about its stability — that rigid permanency that accom- 
panies exacting and expert workmanship ? 

One of the best tests for stability of lock-up, after 
making the usual trials for tightness, consists of strik- 
ing the form with the palm of the hand, while it lies 
on the stone. The imperfect form usually does not iie 
flat on the imposing surface. If a hollow sound is 
produced by this test, it is a proof of either imperfect 
materials, poor justification or improper lock-up. If 
this hollow sound is apparent, release the quoins and 
it will be found that all of the type and metal in the 
form will settle. A similar test will now show that 
the matter lies perfectly on the imposing surface. In 
such instances it devolves upon the stoneman to try a 
different lock-up. The remedy may be found in lock- 
ing up more rigidly from the sides, with less pressure 
at the foot of the pages. If this does not improve 
matters, it is an even chance that imperfect materials 
have entered into the make-up of the form. It may be 
the type, the cuts, or perhaps the furniture. When the 
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printing is done directly from the type which has been 
used in successive editions for a long time, and which 
has been cleaned with benzine only, it will be found 
that accumulations of dirt at the top of the letters 
greatly hinder perfect justification. This is a frequent 
cause of work-ups and pull-outs. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the effect upon a page of unclean 
type, when pressure is brought to bear on the quoins 
at the foot. The type invariably springs up in the 
center, in the shape of an arch. This accounts for the 
hollow sound produced when testing for stability. If 
a form is put to press in this condition, the cylinder 
will force the matter down to the bed at each impres- 
sion, but it will return to an arch the moment the 
pressure is released. This constant see-saw will, by 
degrees, work up the spaces, quads and slugs all over 
the form. 

The remedy: 
oughly with lye. 


Cleanliness. Scrub the type thor- 
If this negligence has been too long 
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continued, it will pay in the end to throw the type in 
the hell box and put in a new dress. 

Sometimes the wood furniture has the same effect. 
Wood furniture, even when new, is not always per- 
fectly square. When you receive a consignment of 
furniture always test it with a pair of calipers, across 
See to it that it is of exactly the same width 
at the top and bottom. I have seen new furniture that 
proved to be two points out of true by this test. Old 
furniture that has been soaked with water, lye or ben- 
zine will often swell as much as four points out of 
true. In these cases it is well to drop narrow card- 
boards to the bottom of the furniture, next to the metal, 
to make up the deficiency. 

Inaccurate Linotype slugs have caused untold 
trouble by this same arched spring in the middle of the 
page. These narrow cardboards, dropped at intervals 
between the lines, form an effective remedy. But 
remember always, that when these defects are apparent, 
very little pressure should be applied to the quoins at 
the foot. Do most of the locking from the sides. 

Warped and bottled bases are a constant cause of 
work-ups. A cut should never enter into the composi- 
tion before it is tested with the height-gauge. Test it 
for evenness also. Lay it on a perfectly flat slab and 
press gently on opposite corners with the fingers. If 
it wabbles, saw it diagonally, or have it reblocked, 
rather than cause a world of trouble with work-ups 
after the form reaches the pressroom. 

I was stonehand for more than a year in one of 
Chicago’s prominent printing-offices. During the first 
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six months of this time not a single work-up had 
occurred. But, during the year, the foremanship of 
the pressroom had passed through four different 
hands. After these first six months work-ups were a 
common annoyance on all of the presses. All the 
ingenuity that the foreman of the composing-room 
could bring to bear and the most painstaking care on 
the part of myself as stonehand did not prevent work- 
ups, and the source of the trouble was not remedied 
until the mechanical adjustment of the presses was 
thoroughly overhauled. Nine-tenths of the work-ups 
were due to the improper adjustment of the cylinder 
to bearers. When the cylinder of a press rides the 
form it is bound to cause work-ups, even if the great- 
est skill and care has been brought to bear in the com- 


* position, the make-up, the imposition and the lock-up. 


In such cases the pressman ts to blame. 
I have endeavored to answer these questions in a 
comprehensive and practical manner, setting forth 
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causes and remedies, such as I have discovered during 
years of practical experience on the stone. It would 
be impossible to cover all of the little details that go 
toward building a perfect form, even in an entire issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER; but to add interest and 
value to this paper, I have had the courteous codpera- 
tion of the foremen and managers of some of Ameri- 
ca’s representative printing-offices, in reply to a request 
accompanying the list of inquiries given in the first 
letter quoted in this article. 

The response of W. E. Hall, foreman of the job 
department of the Trow Directory & Printing Com- 
pany, New York city, is concise: 

If it is a mere matter of lock-up, the stonehand. 
Not sufficient in itself. 
Pressman. 

4. Have no bastard fonts in the office and have the work 

done thoroughly. 


Ww he 


Charles L. Dunton, superintendent, The Barta 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts, says: 


1. If the form leaves the stone in proper condition, there 
should be no pull-outs. 

2. I do not regard lifting the form as any test whatever of 
its tightness. The stonehand should go over every page with 
his thumb or fingers, to be sure that no part of it will push 
through. 

3. I consider the pressman entirely responsible after the 
proof has been passed, and if pull-out occurs, he should find it 
out and have it corrected. The office usually has to stand the 
loss. 

4. If forms are properly locked up, there will be no pull- 
outs. 
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J. E. Richardson, president, The Ebbert & Richard- 
son Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


In answering No. 1, we believe the compositor is at fault 
mainly, and the stonehand an accessory. 

2. The mere lifting of a form is not a te$t for tightness 
of lock-up. There are many tricks by which a form can be 
tightened temporarily, so as to get it out of the hands of the 
lock-up, but which, on the press, loosens up very easily. Great 
care should be exercised by the stonehand to see that every- 
thing is “thoroughly” tight. A good stonehand is a jewel. 

3. As in No. 1, we believe the compositor in the main is 
responsible, with the stonehand to some extent at fault. An 
observant pressman will often detect pull-outs or errors, and 
should acquaint the proper authorities concerning same, but 
we do not consider he should be held responsible for same. 

4. The best way to guard against pull-outs, in our judg- 
ment, is accurate justification and the use of proper material. 


There are so many makeshifts allowed in some offices in the * 


way of furniture, both wood and metal, that it is surprising 
more accidents do not occur. 

In regard to the matter as to who should stand the loss, it 
is a serious matter for you.to charge the loss against the 
average workman; they generally quit or throw up the job, 
and when labor is scarce, as it nearly always is in Cincinnati, 
you are put to considerable trouble to break in and teach new 
employees the methods that may be prevalent in your office. 

In our office we counsel every one to be as careful as pos- 
sible, and to call attention to anything that may be wrong to 
the foreman or superintendent, if there is any unusual spoilage 
on a job, before it is lifted from the press. This they gener- 
ally do, and we think it saves considerable trouble with cus- 
tomers. 


Foreman Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts : 


Our experience has been that if you raise “Old Ned” 
with an employee for any accidents that have occurred, the 
next time he will say nothing and you will lose in the end by 
having trouble through shortage or some other matter with 
your customer. 

1. If the form is not unlocked after it goes to press, the 
compositor. 

2. Not a proper test. 

3. It could be the stonehand, the compositor or the press- 
man; ordinarily pull-outs are due to improper justification. 

4. Compositors who can properly justify; stonehands 
that know when pages are properly justified when they reach 
the stone and who know how to properly lock up forms. 


Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington : 


1. Ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the compositor is 
to blame; lines not properly spaced so as the job can be 
locked up. 

2. Lock to lift; try the lines by pressing gently. Bad 
furniture often is a handicap to the lock-up man from doing 
better work. 

3. Pressman receives job in good condition; should a 
pull-out occur while in his charge, he is responsible for the 
acts of employees working under him — feeders, etc. If they 
(the feeders) have their minds on their work, they will detect 
a pull-out instantly. The foreman of the composing-room is 
directly responsible, from the mere fact that he handled the 
work first; but the pressman is not to be exonerated for any 
damage to work while in his charge to produce. Defects in 
forms should be reported to the foreman of the composing- 
room. 

4. Good material first, good workmen who know how to 
space a line and are familiar with the material to be used; 
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good furniture, both wood and metal; and last, a man who 
knows how to lock a form to lift. Type and rules must be 
kept clean to insure perfect justification of a line of type. 

The most essential feature to good work is to know how 
to do the work in hand. 


C. R. Beran, Denver, Colorado: 


I. Owing to the numerous causes resulting in pull-outs, 
such as old and defective material, incompetent or careless 
workmen, worn presses, and last, but not least, haste, incom- 
patible with good work, it is manifestly impracticable and 
unfair to shift the responsibility wholly upon any one depart- 
ment or individual. 

2. I do not consider simply lifting of form or rocking 
sufficient. It should be carefully and thoroughly tested with 
the fingers. 

3. As for every effect there must be a cause, a careful 
investigation of conditions leading up to and surrounding 
pull-outs will usually reveal the exact cause of the mishap. 
A little more honesty and a little less desire to shift the 
responsibility will help clear up many an otherwise mysterious 
pull-out. If a run of one hundred or two hundred is to be 
taken as a criterion of the fitness of the form, I should con- 
sider any subsequent accidents as an “act of God,” and do not 
believe in any one assuming a negative responsibility because 
they did not see it, and unless the cause is accurately ascer- 
tained and is due to unjustifiable carelessness on the part of 
some one working on the job, I think the office should stand 
the loss. 

4. The best way to guard against pull-outs is to electro- 
type the forms, though the use of good material and the exer- 
cise of careful workmanship will reduce them to a minimum — 
a statement which may be readily verified by comparison of 
the number of pull-outs occurring in a “rush” shop with those 
of a shop where “quality” is preferred to “ quantity.” 


While the subjects considered may, in the opinion 
of most of us, be sufficiently exhausted by the views 
cited, there may be varying ideas held by readers of 
this magazine. If such desire to give expression to 
the faith that is in them and their reasons, I will be 
very glad to hear from them. 





THE NEWSPAPER FOREMAN'’S TASK. 


In the old days of hand-setting when a man’s output was 
so limited, the printers’ physical capacity was often passed by 
the output of copy. It was absolutely impossible to get all 
the matter into type in time for the editions. To-day, con- 
tinues a reminiscent foreman, we are often rushed to well 
nigh the limit of endurance, but a judicious cutting of the 
copy into small “takes,” divided among all the operators, 
never fails to get the stuff up and into the page. In the old 
days the composing-room was the quietest part of a news- 
paper plant. To-day it is the noisiest. Formerly the foreman 
used to call a man down for talking out loud. Now the 
composing-room sounds like a boiler factory with the whirl 
and rattle of machines and the roar that floats in from the 
adjoining stereotyping department, and you’ve got to yell to 
be heard. The conditions of the composing-room of a great 
daily newspaper just before edition time are indescribable, but 
above all the uproar, in the midst of all the furore and desper- 
ate strain, the foreman must keep his head. Some one must 
attend to straightening out that waste which haste always 
makes, and the hundred and one other things that demand 
instant solution. The great word in a newspaper composing- 
room, as it is in the establishment as a whole, is “ Must”; 
and the foreman must translate this word into “ Done.”— 
Exchange. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


BY A. HUGHMARK. 


NO. IV.— EDITION FORWARDING. 


I‘ enameled paper is used in an edition, the next 

operation after sewing will be the trimming. Tor 
all other grades of paper it is best to smash the books 
first, in order to get them as solid as possible; other- 
wise it becomes difficult to keep them in shape during 
In some cases books can 
The best that can be 


the succeeding operations. 
not be smashed after sewing. 
done under such circumstances is to have the backs 
well pounded down. 

Books that have to be gilded should be * tipped 
up ” with glue, after being pounded or smashed, before 
they are trimmed. The tipping should be done with 
thin glue, either in the center of back or on each end. 
If too much of the back is glued at this time, it is 
liable to break after being glued up for rounding. 

From the trimmer the books are taken to be glued 
up for the rounder and backer. The Crawley machine 
is provided with backing molds to fit any thickness of 
book up to the maximum size for which it is built. 
The capacity of the machine is from three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred and fifty books an hour. The 

















CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER. 


best results are obtained by the use of electric power 
and a speed regulator. The ordinary steam-power 
equipment has only a minimum and a maximum speed 
and the change from one to the other is made in the 
gears on the right side of the machine from the 
operator. The machine can be set to round without 
backing and also to back without rounding (fat 
backs). It will perform the work more uniformly 
than the man with the hammer. 

In shops where the rounding is done by hand and 
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the backing on roller backers, the utmost vigilance is 


necessary in order to keep the work uniform. The 
most trouble is experienced in the rounding. Either 


too much or too little will spoil the appearance and 
also prevent the obtaining of a perfect joint. The 
joints should be of the same depth as the thickness of 




















CORRECTLY ROUNDED BOOK. 


the boards in the covers. 
backed book, see accompanying illustration. 


For a perfectly rounded and 


HEADBANDING. 

Silk headbands are cut up in lengths to fit the 
thickness of the back from joint to joint. Cotton 
headbands are made up for the occasion. The quick- 
est method is to make them on a board a little longer 
than the width of the material from which the strips 
are cut. Nails are driven into each end of the board 
and twine fastened on one of these is run to the other 
end and wound around a nail there. <A strip of pasted 
headband goods is passed under this twine and turned 
over it, thus doubling the material around the twine. 
The twine is run back to the other end of the board, 
a paste-brush run over the strip already made, and a 
new one made on top of it, on the new twine, and so 
on until a sufficient quantity has been made to last 
The strips are next carved up, 
The paste between 


for the job in hand. 
on the board, into suitable lengths. 
the different lavers used in the making will keep the 
stock wet enough while headbanding. A wet rag can 
be kept over the stock not in immediate use and this 
will keep it moist as long as necessary. 

All headbands should be pulled well down over the 
back until the cord rests snugly up against the book. 
No headband should lap over the joints to the least 
should never be pasted. It 
The twine to be 


extent. Silk headbands 
will destroy their beauty and color. 
used in cotton headbands should conform in thickness 
to the board and the size of the squares. A two, three 
and sometimes four cord soft twine is used. 

For thin flexible jobs, linen blankbook thread is 
found to be more suitable. Red and white, or blue and 
white striped calico is ordinarily used, but sometimes 
solid black or white is found to harmonize better with 
the binding. 

LINING. 
The strength of the back and its flexibility depends 


on how this work is done. Thick glue should never be 
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used, nor a paper of high finish. The super should be 
cut long enough to go onto the headband, but not the 
full length of the book. It should not lap over the 
joints more than an inch and a half on either side. 
Any coarse-grained fiber paper will do for lining, 
although there is on the market a special “ backing ” 
paper. It should be cut so that the fiber runs length- 
wise of the back, otherwise it can not be rubbed down 
so that it will adhere evenly. Books can be laid up 
for lining “ back and front ” in single or square stacks 
of four. In either case, they should be laid out far 
enough so that the glue-brush can not come in contact 
with the edges when it is run over the super. 

The rubbing down of paper linings is very impor- 
tant. A rounded stick or a bunch of wet waste can be 
used for this purpose. The writer has seen oily rags 
and oily waste used, but that should not be permitted ; 
oil and glue do not form a good sticking medium. 
Thick lining strips for heavy books should be pasted 
in addition to the gluing of book backs. Sometimes 
double lining or double super becomes necessary. 
Especially is this the case with very large books, or 
where a number of inserts occur. 


CASING. 


After the books have dried from the lining up, 
they are ready to be put into covers. Experienced men 
in this kind of work can do it either singly or in 
teams. As all of the edition work is by the piece, 
it does not cost any more, but my experience is that 
the man who cases singly does not keep his work 
so clean as when it is done by teams. If books are 
not properly pasted off, that is, if the super is pasted 





SMYTH CASING-IN MACHINE, 


over too thickly, the paste will squeeze out of the 
joints on the cover when pressing. If the super is not 
pasted enough, the whole book becomes wobbly and 
loose in the back. The adjusting of the squares 
depends on how the cover is drawn over.. All books 
should be nipped in the hand press before they are put 
in between the brass-bound boards. for final pressing. 
4-4 
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The Smyth casing-in machine (see cut) performs 
this work at the rate of eighteen books per minute. It 
will case-in any book for which cover can be made on 
the Smyth case-making machine. 

For green cloth covers, strips of oiled or waxed 
paper should be laid over the joints of books so the 
metal edge of the board can not come in contact with 
the cloth, in order to prevent staining. Green is the 
only color with which this trouble occurs. Books 





SMYTH CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE. 


having made end-sheets (cloth joints) have to be pro- 
vided with waxed paper strips inserted inside the 
joint; otherwise the end-sheet will stick tightly. 

For very thin books, it is best to put fillers between 
the brass joints of the board before pressing, if boards 
with low rails are not kept for just such work. Press, 
pulp or tagboard will do for fillers. Half or full 
leather cases should have the backs sponged on inside 
immediately before casing, except when light-colored 
leather has been used; then sponging has to be 
omitted. Water applied to the glue on the inside of 
the back will always saturate and show as stains on 
the right side. Tight-back books are hung in first 
before being pasted up. Cloth cover tight backs are 
hung in with glue only, and leather backs with glue 
and paste. Cases for all tight-back work are turned 
back and laid out so that only the insides of backs 
become visible. They are then pasted or glued, after 
which the books are laid in and the squares adjusted. 
Then the backs are well rubbed down and the books 
placed in a stack, backs and fronts, with a weight 
placed on top. 

Flexible work should not be put in press after being 
pasted up. The books should be nipped, dryers placed 
between the book and cover on each side, after which 
the books should be laid out between heavy straw- 
boards to dry. Wooden boards and weights should be 
laid on top of the books to keep them flat and smooth 
while drying. 

The forwarding of flexible books is somewhat dif- 
ferent from hard binding. Thin books are usually 
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glued up from the sewing machine and rounded before 
trimming. After this the edges are colored; then 
the backs are supered and they are ready for covers. 
Thicker books are trimmed, colored, rounded and 
backed, headbanded and supered, the same as ordinary 
edition books, but the paper lining is omitted. Flexibie 
cloth-covered books are pressed between smooth boards 
without rails. The reason leather-covered books 
should not be pressed is that the turn-in will press 
through the cover and show on the outside; then too, 
if the leather has any grain it would be pressed out. 
STOCK CUTTING. 

The cutting of boards and cloth for book covers 

requires now only a proper laying out, and then it is 


merely a matter of feeding. The rotary board cutter 

















SEYBOLD ROTARY BOARD CUTTER. 


performs the cutting of any size cover boards in two 
feedings. The first feeding cuts the sheets of board 
into strips and the second cuts the strips into suitable 
It has rotary beveled knives movable on an upper 
and a lower shaft. An upper and lower knife make a 
shear cut and can be moved into any position. The 
Smyth cloth-cutting machine cuts the cloth from the 
roll into cover size and removes the curl with one 


size. 


operation, (To be continued.) 
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A REASONABLE PRICE. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


T so seldom happens that we come across what the 
‘a reasonable price’ that the 


customer considers 
following may prove of interest 

Mr. Billings is a customer with whom we are on 
very friendly terms, even to the extent of arguing with 
him as to the futility of his sending to us for a credit 
bill for 35.cents just because he had the job done else- 
where preyiously for a lower figure. Once in a great 
while we do allow him the credit bill just to make him 
feel good, treasuring up in our mind, however, both 
the occasion and the amount against a future season 
of need. 

One day he ordered a job of folders, requiring a 
special cut, using a good grade of cover paper, no 


price being asked. When it came to billing the job, 
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a fair, although close figure was set upon it, and we 
dismissed the matter from our mind, although as the 
job had never been printed before, we wondered just 
how Ar. Billings would go about calling for his usual 
credit bill. 

Billings has a drug store, and during the winter 
season dispenses most excellent coffee from the urn 
at the soda fountain. One day, while imbibing the 
fragrant cup which mildly stimulates, we were accosted 
by the affable Billings, who warmed the cockles of our 
heart by complimenting us on the very satisfactory 
job we had made of his folders, and furthermore forth- 
with astonished us beyond measure by frankly admit- 
ting that we had treated him very fairly as to the price 
for the job —to use his exact language, “he consid- 
ered that the price was very reasonable indeed.” 
Instantly we were beset by conflicting emotions; had 
there been a fearful mistake made, or had Billings 
finally become ashamed of himself and experienced 
a change of heart as to printing prices? Concealing 
our astonishment, we assured Mr. Billings that few 
things had given us more genuine pleasure than the 
knowledge of his approval of our efforts. 

The next day the circumstance of Mr. Billings’ 
compliments was called to mind by our having thrust 
into our hand by our trusty errand-boy a bill for his 
folders, and being informed by the breathless lad that 
Mr. Billings said “to give that bill to Mr. Johnson, 
and say that the last bill he sent over was wrong, and 
that he won't accept it, and that the first bill was right, 
and to say to Mr. Johnson he always thought that he 
wanted to do the right thing by him.” A cross- 
examination of the lad failed to shake his evidence in 
any essential feature, so we thought we saw a glimmer 
of light as to the situation.. Glancing at the spurned 
bill in our hand we saw that it called for the modest 
amount of $15.75. 

We thereupon interviewed the bill clerk as to what 
had been the amount of the first bill sent to Mr. 
Billings. This proved to have been $5.75, being 
accounted for by the very satisfactory and conclusive 
explanation that the whole circumstance was a “ mis- 
take.” Instantly there was associated in our mind the 
amount of $5.75 and the pleasurable thrill we experi- 
enced when Mr. Billings commended it as being a 
price that was “ most reasonable indeed.” 

Taking memoranda of the items that made up the 
total price of the job, we proceeded to call upon Mr. 
Billings in the interests of the $10 discrepancy. 

Mr. Billings has an office in the basement, and anv 
one who hopes to beard him in his den must wend his 
way through a region bristling with soda-water tanks 
and beset on all sides by those much-heralded prepara- 
tions virtuously Lawsonized by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the sales of which preparations having since 
both increased and multiplied. 

We finally arrived at his sanctum, and found him 
at his desk in what might be called a “ judicial atti- 
tude.” He was as the immortal Nye has somewhere 


‘ 
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said, ‘sitting on the small of his back,” his hands 
thrust before him with tips of his fingers and thumbs 
touching, his chin resting upon his chest, and looking 
over his glasses with an expression of great gravity. 

The usual salutations were exchanged with a dig- 
nity in keeping with the weighty matter in hand, and 
we at once launched into our argument. 

“Mr. Billings —for long, weary years we have 
been in search of that elusive quantity known as a 
‘reasonable price,’ and when we at last come upon it 





” 


“WHAT ’say? 


Courtesy H: A. Kuenne, Kiel National Zeitung, Kiel, Wisconsin. 
Photo by Schubert. 


in the shape of that last job of folders we did for you, 
alas, it is filled with bitterness. As a druggist — one 
who takes prescriptions calling for we know not what, 
and concerning the cost of which we know even less, 
one who fills these prescriptions with divers powders 
and fluids known only to the analytical chemist called 
in by the coroner —as a druggist who charges for 
these compoundings ‘ what seemeth right in his sight,’ 
we want to know what you think of the reasonable- 
ness of a price of $5.75 for a job, the first item of 
the cost of which is $6.10 for paper, to which we add 
$1.90 to cover cost of cutting, expressage and insur- 
ance against what might happen if we spoiled the job. 
And then, there is the little matter of a special cut that 
cost 75 cents. And who can say that $2.50 is high for 
the setting of display matter, with the pages inclosed 
in a border? and truly no man can run his presses for 
less than $3.50 for five thousand impressions, and look 
his inkman in the face. And consider the folding of 
five thousand folders for $1. Does it sound like graft? 


‘ 
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And is not the sum total $15.75. And it was only last 
week that the wife of our bosom craved some imported 
violet sachet powder, and considering that you buy 
printing from us at a reasonable price, we gave up to 
you $1.75 for what the department stores sell for 92 
cents, howbeit that the only difference was a matter 
of the fly-specks on the labels, in point of the quantity 
of which your goods excelled. 

‘Now, while it is in nowise our intention to try 
to pass judgment on the prices of any of your wares, 
and while we grant that your price for the sachet pow- 
der may have been the only right one and that the 
department store may have been simply holding out 
their price in order to beguile us into coming to them 
at another time and paying two prices for an upright 
piano, we nevertheless reserve the right to set prices 
upon our own work, and in view of what we have just 
showed to vou concerning the cost of the job in ques- 
tion, we again tender you the corrected bill for the 
folders in entire confidence that you will do justly in 
the premises.” 

To Mr. Billings’ everlasting credit, he at once 
admitted the justice of our position and put his O. K. 
on the bill in our presence, and we left his presence 
with a light heart. 

Just after leaving his office in the basement we 
entered his store and stopped at the soda fountain to 
get a cup of coffee. While contentedly sipping the 
fragrant cup we were relentlessly reminded of the 
utter futility of all things earthly by hearing the voice 
~€ Mr. Billings’ chief clerk at the store end of a speak- 
ing-tube, the other end of which was in the private 
office in the basement. What we heard was something 
like this: “ Did I understand that ten-dollar charge to 
Mr. Johnson on the ‘ remembrance ledger’ to apply on 
prescriptions and toilet articles only?” 

The first thought that came to us upon our return 
to consciousness was the consideration of the puzzling 
problem as to whether it would prove more profitable 
to enjoy good health and lose Mr. Billings’ work or to 
be at times ailing and endeavor to pay the impending 
increase in the cost of prescriptions by raising the 
prices on druggists’ jobwork. 


HOME-MADE EMBOSSING COMPOUND. 


Plaster of paris can. be made hard enough to serve as a 
mold for metal castings by dissolving alum in the mixing 
water. It can be retarded in setting by adding glycerin to the 
mixing water, and when the plaster does set, it is extra tough. 
Embossers need not be hurried if they will use a little glycerin 
in their plaster and substitute carbolic acid for alum in their 
Glycerin, besides slightly retarding drying, if sparingly 
used, also toughens the plaster. Carbolic acid is*best to keep 
glue and paste from spoiling. Acetic acid is good, but is a 
rapid dryer. Alum will sour, and borax is also objectionable. 


paste. 





THE PRIDE OF THE CRAFT. 


No member of the craft can read the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER without being benefited and made to love an art of 
all the arts the best—G. M. Haldane, Strathroy, Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HERE is a remarkable resemblance in matter and 
manner between the ante-election-day state- 
ments of committee chairmen and those of the self- 
constituted boards of strategy on the eight-hour day. 


HE Associated Press did not report President 
Lynch’s remarks when informed that the United 
Tvpothetze would meet the first week in September, 
instead of June. The employers want the last official 
word on the eight-hour question, evidently, for the 
Union's pink tea is scheduled for August. 
HERE is fierce competition for Australian trade 
between the printers’ supplies men of Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States, and conse- 
quent rejoicing among the Antipodeans because they 
can obtain material for less than is asked at headquar- 
ters in London or New York. And by the same token, 
there’ll be a plethora of small offices too— that is, 
unless prime causes do not produce the same effects 
down there as with us. 


ASTER printers endowed with the gift of being 

able to speak in public could not do the craft 

a better service than by appearing before organizations 

embracing purchasers of printing and enlightening 

them on some of the many things on which the occa- 

sional printing-office customer so sadly needs enlighten- 

ment. Some have rendered valuable service in this 

field, but the habit could spread with much mental and 
material profit for all concerned. 





; HE judicious — assuming that term to include 

those who are in favor of progress and opposed 
to unnecessary waste — must grieve at the meetings 
and conventions which are held at all sorts of odd 
corners to listen to truculent speeches and adopt biting 
resolutions anent the eight-hour situation. These 
incitements to distrust and ill-feeling only tend to make 
a settlement more difficult. And settlement at some 
time of some kind there must be, for the unions are 
not going to be smashed, and there is abundant neces- 
sity for a United Typothete if there were no labor 
problem. The utility of all sorts of unions’ and employ- 
ers’ associations having a finger in the resolution pie, 
urging their favorites to be firm and so on, is past the 
comprehension of even an imaginative mind. Those 
well-intentioned people know little or nothing of the 
situation, and their resolutions are not only meaning- 
less, but, worse luck, inflammatory and irritating. The 
wordy war now going on reminds one of the vocifer- 
ousness which precedes a prize fight between the big 
fellows, when the gladiators are talking to the galleries. 
The simile is not altogether flattering, but casual fol- 
lowers of fistiana will concede its appositeness. Now, 
messieurs, do not allow the temptation to say “ smart 
things ” run away with your reason. Recognize facts 
sufficiently to realize fully that no one wishes to deso- 
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late the craft, but there is danger of unbridled tongues 
sowing a wind which may make a whirlwind harvest. 





WELSH compositor who was shaken up in a rail- 
road accident, on returning to work found the 
boxes mixed, and especially in the case of lower-case 
“y's” and “g’s.” When he reached for a “y” he 
always lifted a “ g,” to his own mortification and the 
irritation of the proofreaders. Not only that, but he 
acquired the habit of dreaming he was losing his life, 
and while looking at the stationary cylinder of a press, 
would conceive the notion there was also a moving one 
and was unable to distinguish between the real and the 
imaginary. This was surely a desperate plight for a 
printer to be in and the thrifty son of David sued the 
railroad company for damages. Experts testified that 
the man who involuntarily set pi was suffering from 
megalopsia, or enlarged vision, resulting from a spinal 
injury, which so impressed the jury that it brought in 
a verdict for $1,750 damages. If this excuse for dirty 
proofs should become fashionable, it will be a sad day 
for railroad and trolley companies —if the juries are 
sympathetic. 





EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 


HE Scotch compositors who were hopeful some 
solution would be found for the female labor 
problem are doomed to disappointment. They had 
what we would call a national convention and this was 
the principal item on the menu, for it is a worrying 
question with the journeymen of Edinboro town. 
There was talk and talk — as is the way of conventions 
—but those affected were told they would have to 
work out their own salvations, another world-wide 
characteristic of printers’ conventions. This decision 
causes a pessimistic critic to set the date of settlement 
as the afternoon of Judgment Day. Those interested 
in such matters have had some curiosity to know what 
the canny Scots would do with the problem, for trades 
unions have ever found it a hard nut to crack. In the 
smaller cities, where few females are employed, and 
competition is not so keen, the difficulty is not insur- 
mountable, and the better workmen are retained at the 
scale. But where women are employed in large num- 
bers and where cost is looked into closely, in short, 
where women are employed as a strictly business propo- 
sition, there are mountainous obstacles for the unions 
to overcome. And not a little of the difficulty is in a 
disinclination on the part of many to occupy a position 
which has the appearance of being ungallant. “ Equal 
pay for equal work” is the union shibboleth, and 
broadly speaking, there is justice for women in the 
principle which it enunciates. Taking the sex as a 
whole, do women produce a given amount of matter 
as cheaply and as effectively as men? When the aver- 
age woman's deficiencies in handling cases and doing 
similar incidental work are considered, the answer has 
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to be in the negative. And herein lies the unions’ 
greatest difficulty. With all the injustices inseparable 
from the wage system, the law of compensation is 
active. Through the operation of this law, the expert 
mechanic, enjoving the highest wages of his class, 
combined with steady employment, enjoys a_ better 
income than the mediocre or perhaps average profes- 
sional man, with his few poor patients or clients; and 
so it is that the indifferent mechanic receives less in 
wages the year round than the reliable and “ handy ” 
laborer, whose qualities assure him steady employment. 

The working of this law is well understood and has 
its effect on the relation of female labor to the printing 
trades. For various reasons women do not strive to 
attain proficiency, and therefore they are not usually 
as capable as ‘‘ mere men” at the completion of what is 
by courtesy termed their apprenticeship. They are 
retained in employment at something — enough to 
make their retention profitable, you may be sure — 
under the scale. Should they demand and receive the 
current wages for men, their aggregate earnings might 
not be any greater, if as great, as otherwise, on accotfht 
of lay-offs during slack periods. So long as “ equal 
wages’ are paid to both sexes, the more proficient 
would be retained, irrespective of sex. Young men 
have to meet the same situation in the salad days of 
their careers as journeymen. They know it has to 
come, and reason that the experience can never be 
gained at an earlier age. To be thrown into the 
maelstrom of competition is really beneficial to the 
embryo journeyman, especially if he does not measure 
up to the standard. It arouses him to the conscious- 
‘ness that if he is to succeed he must be up and doing. 
Native pride impels him to hustle, even if he never did 
so previously. That is not quite the case with a young 
woman. She hopes the Fates will not be so unkind as 
to compel her to seek success in so unnatural a place 
as a printing-office, and so sets her eyes on a prize of 
an altogether different character, consequently does not 
aim to perfect herself at the trade. She goes gaily on, 
coquettishly handing out fetching, but very illogical 
and irrational, excuses for her industrial shortcomings. 
Far be it from her to fit herself for the struggle which 
competition within the union would involve, so in the 
meantime she makes herself solid by accepting wages 
inferior to those which the union printer could exist on, 
but at the same time considerably more than her sisters 
in some other fields receive. She cares nothing for 
organized labor's efforts to elevate women workers, and 
demurely deprecates the agitator’s idea that she is a 
factor in the “ greatest problem of the age ”’—all the 
while hoping that if it be true, some one will relieve 
her of the awful responsibility. 

To meet the exigency, some unionists have pro- 
posed a special scale for women. The idea has not 
caught on, for the reason that it is not exactly com- 
patible with the pretty sentiment expressed in “ equal 
pay for equal work.” This would be a temporary 
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arrangement at best, for once women found the power 
of the union behind them, there would be discontent 
with a differential scale, and soon it would be abolished. 
That in turn would be followed by the process of 
elimination in the offices, in obedience to the law of the 
survival of the fittest. From a union viewpoint, there 
does not seem to be much hope of a solution in a large 
way. That some women become unionists and hold 
their own is merely another exemplification of the 
truth of the trite saying that exceptions prove the rule. 
Machinery seems_to be doing its share toward settling 
the question, and the Scotchmen may have to put their 
hope in that agency. It is a question if female labor 
has proved beneficial to the trade when viewed from 
the standpoint of any interest. If, as some contend, 
though their number diminishes as the years go by, 
low wages are beneficial, anything that female workers 
have done in that direction has been counterbalanced 
by losses in other ways. The one ray of hope that 
shines on the reformers is the very general and grow- 
ing impression, even in this day of the new woman, 
that the extensive employment of female labor in 
printing-offices can be put among the things detri- 
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mental. 


CHARGES FOR UNFINISHED WORK, AGAIN. 


HE ethical aspect of charging for unfinished work 

was treated in these columns last month. There 

is also a legal side. It is a fundamental principle of 
the law of contracts that where one party to the con- 
tract enters in good faith upon that contract and 
expends time or labor or service thereupon, he may be 
recompensed therefor if, through no fault of his own, 
but by reason of neglect or refusal or default on the 
part of the other party to the contract, he is prevented 
from completing his work, he may recover from the 
party in fault either damages for the loss caused by the 
failure to complete the contract, or a sum sufficient to 
make him whole for the expenditures already made. 
It is true that most of the cases directly in point have 
arisen on the construction of clauses in building con- 
tracts. It is also true that with hardly an exception 
the innocent party who has been prevented from carry- 
ing out the contract which he stood ready and willing 
and able to perform has been given sums sufficient to 
compensate him for his actual expenses. There is, of 
course, another principle involved, that which declares 
it to be not in accord with the theory and practice of 
the law to grant a man damages for the loss of profits 
on any future or uncompleted undertaking, on the 
ground that such profits are at best but uncertainties 
of the future and can not properly be taken into con- 
sideration and made the basis of damages in an action 
at law. But the United States Supreme Court has held 
that the plain meaning and intent of this is simply to 
apply to the more or less hazardous undertakings 
which constitute a business in general,and that its appli- 
cation is not to a specific contract; and for that reason 
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damages have frequently been given in cases that are 
on all fours with the principle already stated. But not 
to go to the extent of claiming damages for the printer 
when a customer orders a job, wants a proof, and for 
no reason, save negligence or caprice, refuses to go 
further, it may be stated with almost the force of an 
axiom that any printer bringing suit under these cir- 
cumstances can recover reasonable charges for labor 
and material involved. 

Not so long ago, in one of the New England States, 
a hurry-up job was brought into a printing-office. The 
only instructions were, “ Set that up in typewriter and 
send over a proof; we want the job just as soon as we 
can get it.” “Twas done. The proof was not returned. 
Other work came in demanding the same style of type- 
writer. Inquiry developing the fact that the customer 
who had received the proof of his rush job was not yet 
ready to O. K. it, the printer bought more type. A 
matter of three months or thereabouts after the order 
had been brought in, the customer decided not to have 
it done. And with scorn he declined to pay a bill of 
$6.50 for composition. No charge was made for the 
time the type was kept standing, nor for the additional 
type bought for the needs of the office during this time. 
In a justice court the printer obtained judgment. The 
customer appealed. But prior to the trial of the appeal 
the customer decided to settle, and did so, paying the 
bill and all costs. This he did not so much because he 
considered the printer’s claim just, as because he 
couldn’t find a lawyer in all the city who would tell 
him that he had a ghost of a show if the case was heard 
on its merits. 

I think very likely a string of lawyers reaching half 
way round the globe and back again would be unable 
to convince this customer that there was anything just 
or equitable in this law which compelled him to pay for 
the work of the printer that he had ordered and then 
didn’t want; but the law was so much stronger than 
he that he could do nothing else. 

I am not informed on this point, but I think it safe 
to say that when this printer friend of mine obtained 
judgment, and the judgment was satisfied, he lost his 
customer. I think he was satisfied with the outcome 
of the matter. Very few business men would con- 
tinue to send work to the printer whom they sup- 
posed was trying to charge them for something that 
they ought never to pay. Hence, the printer would 
have lost his customer any way, and in this case he is 
just so much ahead of the game. It isn’t worth while 
to attempt to retain the good will of a former customer, 
when he has left you for no good reason, if in order 
to do so you must sacrifice money or self-respect or 
both. I feel very sure that if printers in general — not 
you, dear reader, nor I, for we, of course, are exempt 
from and superior to these little annoyances — would 
adopt some such plan as this, and let it be understood 
among their patrons that work ordered must be paid for 
pro rata and whether the order as placed in its original 
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form be completed in its entirety or not, the printers 
would be the gainers and no one would really be the 
| oe oe 


loser. 


**PROFIT’’ IN PRIVATE PRINTING PLANTS. 

ie a private printing plant, that is an office working 

exclusively for one firm which owns or controls 
it, ‘“ profit” is a term used to designate the difference 
between the cost of production and what it is estimated 
the same job would have cost elsewhere. As it would 
require considerable clericai work to figure the 
“ profit” on each job, it is customary to compare the 
“costs” and “ estimates ” for a few jobs or for a short 
period and reduce the “ profit” to a percentage which 
it is estimated the plant saves on all its work. 

In view of the tendency toward specialization in 
most industries, it.would seem strange if a firm mak- 
ing, say, nuts and bolts exclusively, could install a small 
print-shop in some otherwise unused corner of its plant 
and turn out printed matter at a saving of from twenty- 
five to thirty-three and a third per cent, as the proprie- 
tors of some private printing plants claim. And it is 
stranger still that in the conduct of their regular busi- 
ness the proprietors of these same plants, who often 
have no technical knowledge of printing, find it cheaper 
to purchase from others sundry parts which are made 
by practically the same processes as are employed in 
their own plants and with which they are thoroughly 
familiar. Possibly if they had the same knowledge of 
the printing business they would not be so confident 
that the * profit” of their printing plant is as large as 
they seem to believe. 

Leaving aside the question of whether there is any 
saving or “profit’’ from a private plant, the fact 
remains that the books of the proprietors usually show 
a“ profit,” and it is at least interesting to consider how 
this “ profit’? is determined and the conditions under 
which it is made. 

Excepting comparatively small printing-offices, the 
proprietor is not a productive employee, but is engaged 
in supervision, soliciting business and to some extent 
the office work. In a private plant the supervision is 
the work of the foreman, who is often compositor and 
pressman as well. There is no business to solicit, and 
the office work is done by the general office of the 
proprietor, often at considerable expense to him, but 
without cost to the printing department. In a large 
corporation, the buying for the printing plant took a 
good part of the time of the purchasing agent, a $5,000 
man, and finally made necessary the employment of an 
additional clerk, but this was treated as an expense of 
the purchasing department and cost the printing-office 
nothing. In the same way, the cost of stationery, 
postage, stenographers, clerks and bookkeepers was 
paid by the business, though the proportion properly 
chargeable to the printing-office would have amounted 
to at least $1,000 a year. Naturally the foreman of the 
plant could figure a saving or “ profit.” 
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There are few job printing-offices where there is 
enough work to keep every man and press working to 
the best advantage. Certain work must be rushed to 
oblige a good customer and it is done, for instance, 
on a cylinder press when, if the job had been held a 
day until a press was open, it could have been run 
more economically on a jobber. If, as is usual, a price 
has been quoted, there is nothing for the office to do 
but stand the extra cost and take what ‘satisfaction it 
can out of the fact that ‘a pleased customer is the best 
advertisement.” Ina private printing plant, the work 
must wait its turn or, if ordered rushed, any extra cost 
is charged to the job. A firm that would refuse point 
blank to pay $1.50 additional to a job-printer for the 
extra expense of delivering a job “ to-day sure” prob- 
ably does not know that its private printing plant adds 
twice as much under similar circumstances. Again, a 
firm which insists on “proof to-day, delivery 
morrow ” will allow its own plant a week or two with- 
out realizing that the job-printer would quote a lower 
price if allowed the same time. The job-printer’s esti- 
mate for a rush order is compared with that of the 
private printing plant based on handling the job in its 
regular course, and a large “ profit” is shown. 

In regard to count and quality, the private plant 
is often favored. Where a job-printer finds it neces- 
cary to purchase five to ten per cent additional stock 
for spoilage, the private plant buys just enough for 
the job, and nothing is said about the shortage. The 
job-printer is required to deliver goods counted and 
wrapped in packages, but the private plant often 
delivers the job as it comes from the cutter, without 
even a string around the bundle. 

There is often a tendency to overlook minor defects 
in the work of private printing plants which would not 
be tolerated in the work of a job-printer. Instead of 
throwing the job back on the printer because it is not 
in accordance with the order, a firm usually finds some 
way of using what it has printed itself. As regards 
quality of work, time of delivery, shortage or overrun, 
the private plant is favored and this should, but usually 
does not, receive consideration when comparison is 
made of the cost. 
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NECESSITY FOR MENTAL ACTIVITY. 
OW often we hear among men, and young men 
too, whose every movement is instinct with 
health and strength and whose eyes sparkle with mental 
force — the expression that after the day’s shop work 
is over people should rest to avoid decay. And “ rest ” 
in this case means giving one’s self over to pure idle- 
ness, the first cousin to a regiment of bad habits the 
reader can readily marshal before his mind’s eye. The 
idle are prolific in excuses for their criminality, for 
idleness is a crime, though it be not so termed in the 
police code. In printeries we are not infrequently 
regaled by some wily old-timer with the dictum that 
it is wearing on the brain and eyes to read and think 
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after a hard day’s work. This may be harmless and 
solacing to the man tired of the fray and waiting for 
the call of “ Thirty.” Not so with the young man; it 
lulls his conscience to sleep with its false assertions and 
affords plausible justification for the wicked conclusion 
it inevitably leads to. 

Like all excuses and all sophistry, this assertion 
will not bear analysis. Unfortunately, however, in 
such cases the dissecting follows the damage, and while 
the victim is wondering how he happened to have been 
misled, those who have hugged this false notion to 
their souls in all sincerity will continue in their ways; 
while those who mouth it on the theory that a poor 
excuse is better than none, will not be disturbed, for 
if there is one thing the inert man clings to desperately, 
it is a delusion which he knows to be a delusion. 

Young men of earnest purpose are in danger of 
running amuck with their ambitions if they allow their 
conduct to be influenced or colored by maxims or catch 
phrases which have not been thoroughly analyzed and 
their portent understood. With most natures, where a 
phrase is accepted and becomes fixed in the mind it 
acts as guiding star, and the follower often strays far 
afield before he pauses to consider whither the star is 
leading him. 

The budding craftsman who will ponder on the 
plausible theories advanced by those who follow the 
idle life will soon be convinced of their hollowness. 
There is truth in the contention that too much reading 
menaces the eyesight, and it is the single grain of 
truth necessary to deceive one into believing the 
sophistry that clusters round it. But what constitutes 
too much? It is said the average proofreader “ takes 
care” of the output of five machine operators, from 
which it follows that an operator would do a great deal 
of reading in his leisure hours before he covered as 
much ground as a proofreader, not to mention the 
intense application to detail required of the latter, 
which is wearying and is not demanded of those who 
read for instruction or amusement. But, for the sake 
of argument, let us admit that too much reading is 
dangerous. Does that constitute a valid reason for 
tabooing it altogether, as many preachers of the vicious 
doctrine profess they do? If it should happen that a 
young man’s eyes are so affected by the strain of an 
ordinary day’s work that the recuperative forces must 
be given full play until the daily grind begins again, 
it is folly for him to remain at a trade in which mas- 
tery is largely dependent on good eyesight. He is 
physically unfit, and notwithstanding his best efforts 
will soon fall behind the procession and become a 
derelict. The message such an experience carries to 
him is not to cease reading, but to seek another voca- 
tion, the sooner the better, for his visual organs and 
his welfare. 

Another peculiarity of many who are so careful 
their eyes shall not be injured by excessive reading is 
their apparent obliviousness to the fact that late hours, 
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inordinate smoking, lounging in rooms cloudy with 
smoke, and other things in which they often indulge, 
are inimical to the eyesight. Let he who is tempted 
to shirk a duty in order to preserve his health be sure 
the alternative employment of his time will not prove 
the more injurious of the two. After all, weak eves 
and all the evils that may attach to too much reading 
do not excuse the abandonment of all effort at mental 
improvement. | 

“ But it rests the brain,” urges the exponent of 
nothing doing after quitting time, and he cites cases of 
breakdowns caused by mental strain, laying great stress 
on the prevalence of brain fag and kindred complaints. 
He doesn’t know for sure that these troubles come from 
too great mental activity, or had their origin in some 
other cause, but he knows that excesses exact heavy 
penalties, and his conclusion suits his philosophy to a 
nicety. The world at large, too, has long held the 
brain to be an exceedingly delicate organ easily affected 
by overwork, which should be avoided, and the hoary 
tradition is in high favor with young men — and some 
old ones — who have a predisposition to listening to 
the band play and watching the red lights twinkle. 
But science has relegated this notion to the realm of 
the obsolete. Men who now make a study of such 
things know vastly more about the component parts 
and functions of the brain than our fathers did; 
improved methods of collecting vital statistics permit 
of their ascertaining with some degree of accuracy the 
longevity of brainworkers and causes of their death. 
Men who have their lives to live should listen to living 
witnesses, rather than heed the voices of the dead, who, 
however reputable, were poorly informed as compared 
with their twentieth-century successors. The doctrine 
that holds to-day is that the way to keep the brain 
healthy is to keep it busy, and that mental activity tends 
to strengthen, rather than shorten life. Of course, 
excesses and worry are not comprehended in this state- 
ment. It is generally accepted that worry is what kills, 
and if young men, to whom this is particularly 
addressed, will take counsel of their experience, they 
will find that most of the life-sapping worries which 
have pestered them have resulted from lack of thought 
— mental inactivity — rather than from too much of it. 

In a law suit in an English Court recently, many 
of the ablest alienists of the country gave testimony, 
and they were unanimously of the opinion, as has just 
been stated, that the best method of keeping the brain 
in good condition is to give it constant employment. 
One expert went so far as to express the view that a 
normal brain should not be allowed to rest except 
during sleep, and the popular idea as to the amount of 
sleep required was greater than necessary, and, there- 
fore, injurious to the brain. It is worthy of emphasis 
that this is not said of the extraordinarily fine brain, 
but of the normal every-day brain that lies under the 
hat of Tom, Dick and Harry. This gentleman evi- 
dently holds that truly beneficial rest is to be found in 
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a change of work, for he urges that those who have 
leisure — much or little — adopt some hobby and ride 
it strenuously in order to fully develop their mental 
powers and at the same time lessen the dangers of 
cultivating bad habits. By way of illustration and in 
support of their contentions, the alienists asserted that 
the mental stagnation common to English rural com- 
munities is responsible for the prevalence of insanity 
among the laboring class, in which probably a third 
of the males who survive thirty-five vears die of 
paresis. Elaborate physiological reasons were given in 
support of these conclusions, and the principal one is 
rational and understandable as summed up and made 
plain by a layman, namely, the brain needs blood to be 
kept in health, and mental activity induces free circu- 
lation of the life-giving fluid through the brain tissues, 
thus arresting decay at the vital spot. 

Mr. Young Man, remember you must either go 
forward or backward; there is no such thing as mark- 
ing time in the mental, physical, moral, industrial or 
artistic world. If you would live the life worth while, 
you must occupy your spare moments with real self- 
improvement in view. Recreation is among the helpful 
things that go to round out life, but it must be kept 
within bounds, both as to quality and quantity ; and if 
of a low standard or pursued as a business, it loses the 
essential element of pleasure and becomes hurtful. 
The desirable thing is to have work, study and recrea- 
tion in their proper proportions. 

There is every reason why you should equip your- 
self for the battle of life as a craftsman and as a 
social entity. A little study on the side, if it accom- 
plishes nothing more, will ward off that insidious 
hailmark of decay —rust. A thousand times better 
have flies on you or be something of a clam than 
become intelligently rusty. That means sluggishness, 
inaptitude, lack of adaptability and early death at the 
top. W. B. P. 





CUT RATES AND EASY CREDITS. 
R. PUTMAN DREW, for two years the ener- 
getic and efficient secretary of the New York 
Master Printers’ Association, expressed himself freely 
at a recent meeting of the Association: 
inexact science to-day, as at-present taught by our 
masters in printery, is the production of the printed 
page. Every other art of man, as soon as it came to 
be commercialized, was figured down to an exact finan- 
cial basis, so that the producer knows where he is at, 
absolutely. Even that most elusive and unnatural and 
inestimable etheric force called electricity is sent 
through quite an accurate meter and doled out in 
known chunks — as those of our printers using electric 
meters know to their cost. So with any other thing, 
or force, or matter. Commercialize it, and it is made 
and sold by that measure. Printing stands alone as 
the great unmeasurable entity, unique in the history of 


the world’s progress. Is this the fault of the article or 
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of the artisan? No two of the members of this organ- 
ization of master printers in this the greatest and most 
progressive city in the world would give the same 
measurement to any given sample of printing. No two 
could agree on either the cost or what should be 
charged. We are met this evening to try and formu- 
late some kind of a measurement and it is indeed 
high time that this be done. I do not suppose that the 
scale will suit or satisfy any one present, but it is a 
scale. And that is what we have not now.” 

Then Mr. Drew went on to tell of some of his 
experiences with printers who would rather cut prices 
than maintain them, would rather obtain business by 
underhanded methods than by a square deal, who were 
themselves the greatest sufferers from this state of 
things, but could not be made to see it. His remedy, 
however, came to this: “ Gentlemen,—I propose for 
adoption by this Association at this meeting the follow- 
ing resolution: Resolved, That the motto of the New 
York Master Printers’ Association shall be, “ Know 
actual cost; do not accept work that affords no profit’; 
that this motto be incorporated in our letter-heads and 
otherwise used on our stationery and so forth, and that 
each member strive to live up to its methods.” 

Mr. Drew’s remarks have the ring of assurance and 
sincerity and a certain deep conviction that is fre- 
quently acquired only by actual personal experience. 
And I doubt not that such is the case with him. I 
wish him fullest success. But may I, diffidently and 
humbly, set forth that the real solution of this most 
vexatious of all problems of printerdom is still- far 
removed ? 

“Know actual costs; do not accept work that 
affords no profit.” Even so. It were trite to say that 
all would gladly accept a dictum as to actual costs 
could that dictum be safely and successfully applied 
by each man to his own business. But who shall utter 
this? Mr. Drew himself says that no two, even of thé 
masters in printery, can agree on the cost of a page 
of printing or the price at which it should be sold. 
Teachers without number have arisen and are arising 
to instruct us as to hour-cost, and machine-cost, and 
general expense of preparation, and profit, and net 
profit, ad infinitum. I, myself, accepting not altogether 
the sayings of the fathers, have ventured to share in 
the forth-putting of a book treating of “Starting a 
Printing-Office,” and the proper management thereof, 
and the cost of its starting and management, and its 
product and the sales thereof. And others not a few, 
following neither the precepts of the fathers nor the 
wisdom of my book, have done likewise. ’Tis well. 
It were scarcely possible to produce too many books of 
this class, nor to shed too bright a light on the intrica- 
cies of this matter. But among so many who shall 
decide as to the premier? And in the absence of the 
voice of authority each man argues for himself, saying 
that circumstances of his own individual plant or envi- 
ronment or trade or personality are such that he must 
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make changes in the plans outlined for him in order 
to reap even a measurable benefit therefrom. Were 
this done rightly, there could be no objections; and 
Mr. Drew’s philippics would scarcely find occasion. 
But alas, it is not so. 

The printer should not blindly follow the dictates, 
however seeming excellent, of your plan, or my plan, 
or John Doe’s plan. Instead, he should read and study 
all three plans and as many more as he can find, draw 
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so, yet I have not Mr. Drew’s physical opportunities 
of going into offices of all proportions and all classes 
and all degrees. I am not yet satisfied, however, that 
there is in general any other reason for the abomina- 
tion of desolation in cutting of prices than a simple, 
bald statement that printers as a class do not know 
actual costs. Once these costs are known, and known 
with definiteness and positiveness, I am satisfied that the 
desired result will follow soon as a matter of course. 
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Now nearing completion at yards of Moran Brothers Company, Seattle, Washington. 
(From Ross-paper drawing by N. J. Quirk.) 


therefrom the best features of each, and then, having 
still in mind the necessities of the business that lies in 
his own immediate control, so amalgamate these vari- 
ous teachings and plannings that he may mold them 
into one harmonious and accurate system. 

Mr. Drew thinks that a large class of printers (and 
it would almost seem that he considers these a major- 
itv) would rather cut prices than maintain them, even 
with all the attendant evils that follow. I think. not 


No man, not even the much-maligned printer, will long 
continue to sell the product of his plant at a cost less 
than that of its production with a reasonable profit 
added. I heartily agree with Mr. Drew that the 
ascertainment of actual cost is of prime importance — 
that it is a question beside which all others having to 
do with the conduct of a printing-office sink into com- 
parative insignificance; and if Mr. Drew or any one 
else can tell us just how to speedily arrive at this goal, 
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I, speaking personally and as it were for the host, will 
listen to him most eagerly and most respectfully. 

I have not read that commercialism, pure and sim- 
ple, is an excellent thing for a printing business. It is 
commercialism which fills so large a conception of 
those who tend to bring the art to its present deplor- 
able condition. Under a process of commercialism, 
prices and quality as well have been recklessly and 
ruthlessly sacrificed until it seemed as if there could be 
nothing left that was really to be desired. But there is 
something higher than mere commercialism and, per- 
haps, that may best be expressed by the words common 
sense. Commercialists look merely to the production 
of printing, or anything else, for profit only. The 
printer who is merely commercialistic is not the best 
of his class, for he is a printer for the same reason 
that he would be sweeping the streets or bearing the 
responsibilities of a trust had fate thrown him in either 
direction — simply for what there is in it. A printer 
endowed with common sense will very readily discover 
that there is something besides pure commercialism in 
the production of satisfactory printing, and while he 
will so far adopt the spirit of commercialism as to turn 
out no work at a loss, yet that will not be the end and 
aim of his efforts. He will bring to bear on the ques- 
tions that confront him so much of his common sense 
as will enable him to solve them to the best advantage, 
not for the moment merely, but with reference to the 
future, as well. Such a printer is an acquisition to the 
craft. Would there were more of him! 


And one of the technical journals, in the same issue 


as that in which appears Mr. Drew's remarks, takes 
the ground that the most fruitful source of all the 
causes which combine to produce cutting of prices bv 
printers is the old, old plaint, “ We need the money.” 
It reasons that the great majority of printers, those 
who may be said to make the general level of prices, 
are either in debt to supply houses and paper dealers 
or have given notes for the purchase of their plants. 
In order to meet these demands and the pay-roll as 
well, to say nothing whatever of the weekly stipend of 
the proprietor, money must be had. To obtain it a 
few cents or a few dollars are counted off the price of 
the next job on which an estimate is asked. That’s all. 
Only, the same thing is done over and over again, day 
after day, month after month, perhaps vear after year ; 
the probability is, however, that before many vears 
have passed the printer has gone out of business volun- 
tarily or unvoluntarily, and in either case some one or 
several stand ready to take his place. 

There is more than a bit of truth in this. The 
proposition is to limit sales by supply houses and paper 
dealers to such terms as will result in their invoices 
being paid in cash within thirty days, or within sixty 
days at the utmost. And the blame for existing condi- 
tions is laid somewhat largely on the wholesalers who 
evince a readiness, perhaps not unnatural, to sell goods 
and to take in payment therefor some cash and notes 
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with interest at six per cent for the balance. Unlim- 
ited credit is a thing not wholly to be desired, because 
of the temptation to use it extravagantly. I do not 
suppose it feasible to bring about so radical a change 
in existing conditions as to put all these wholesalers 
on the same plan of cash in thirty or sixty days; but 
I am inclined to think that if it could be done, it would 
be of benefit to the seller and to the buyer. And I 
hope some day to see a plan like this, at least a modifi- 
cation of it, in effect. It will not bring the millennium, 
nor will it solve more than a few of the difficult ques- 
tions that confront us; but as a means to the most 
desirable end it must be acknowledged that it has merit. 
R. C. M. 





AUSTRALIAN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

NCIDENTAL to a discussion on the justice and 
feasibility of imposing a tax on foreign printed 
matter in Australia, the charge was made that Antipo- 
dean printing was inferior to that done in Great Britain. 
This provoked vigorous replies and retorts. One 
doughty defender of native craftsmen said that, given 
the same blocks, ink, paper, etc., there is no reason 
why the colonists should not excel the British in the 
quality of their work. He said the up-to-date Ameri- 
can presses in use in the better class of Australian 
houses were superior to those in vogue in Great 
Britain. He also insisted that some specimens of 
printing, from a local technical college, were superior 
to similar work appearing in one of England’s first- 
class trade journals. As for the quality of Australian 
workmen, their champion contented himself with the 
assertion that their skill was admitted by such “ high 
technical authority” as THE INLAND Printer. The 
controversy demonstrates that Australian printers 
believe they are in the front rank and intend to let the 
world know it. And it also puts a dent in the argu- 
ment of those who think colonies should be buyers, but 

never makers of high-class commodities. 


’ 





THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The editor of an Illinois paper received the following note 
from a subscriber: 

“A lady wants to say a few words to the grocery mer- 
chants, and really it is a delicate subject to handle. You 
know it is now. time that our grocery men set their vegetables 
outside on the pavement, and you. know there are so many tall 
dogs in town and it operates as though they drank from 
Saratoga Medical Springs. Now, Mr. Editor, you must know 
what I want to say and if you will help me out you will do 
the public a great favor. What we want is the vegetables on 
boxes, or in other words, ‘above high water mark.’ For the 
good of the women and mankind, the grocers will please 
attend to it. Those wire screens they use over barrels and 
baskets are not ‘water tight.2 This is a delicate matter, but 
you know when a lady goes shopping for cabbage and beets 
she doesn’t like to get peas also. Please put it in shape so as 
to offend nobody.” 





HELPS TO RUN THE OFFICE. 


I could not run the office without THe INLAND PRINTER.— 
Carroll C. Allen, Glencoe, Minnesota. 




















A RAINBOW TROUT. 
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203g-inch beauty, the largest ever caught in Soda Creek, near Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
Photo by E. M. Keating. 
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While pur columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








IMPROVEMENTS WANTED. 


To the Editor: BENNINGTON, VT., June I, 1905. 

Wanted: An ink-mill, hand turn, for the use of small job 
offices, not to cost over $5. Also a ruling machine for note, 
packet and letter heads, and possibly, bill-heads; not to cost 
over $25. Also an ink manufacturer that will use the pry-up 
cover can. 

Note.—The small job office is in sore need of an ink-mill 
that will render useful the odds and ends of ink of all grades 
that go to waste on his hands. Also, a simple ruling machine 
that will enable the small job office to meet any emergency. 
Also the pry-up cover can, such as the padding glue manu- 
facturers use, instead of the ordinary cover can, such as ink 
manufacturers use, and which can not be replaced after a 
little time; a cover that often gets bent and out of shape 
about the first time it is taken off, and usually utterly useless 
before the ink is half used up. J. H. Livineston. 





VALUE OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, May 30, 1905. 
No more convincing evidence is needed in support of Mr. 
Prescott’s argument in favor of technical education in your 
May issue than the results attained by the technical schools 
of Germany. Thousands of students graduate annually from 
these schools and find- immediate employment in the various 
industries of that country, and though the German has to 
depend largely on American tools and machinery, Germany is 
fast becoming the foremost manufacturing power, solely 
because of the superior technical training of its workers. It is 
quite clear that the genius, the practical knowledge and the 
raw material are on this side of the Atlantic; yet, to main- 
tain a great commerce, the manufactures of this country 
must be improved and more American brain must be fused 
into material that is cheap and abundant. This can only be 
accomplished by special technical training in both mechanics 
and chemistry. The example of both Germany and France 
should be imitated and, if possible, enlarged upon. In Ger- 
many the search for new combinations to make goods of value 
and to put them out in the most attractive form is incessant. 
Chemists are ever busy making new discoveries, and artists 
are steadily engaged in making new designs and prints that, 
put upon a piece of worthless clay, convert it into a vase 
that the rich hasten to purchase. C. WEP: 





‘**THE EMPTY STOCKING.”’ 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 25, 1905. 

For several years I have been a great admirer of the 
beautiful pictures in your INLAND Printer. I have it given to 
me each month by a printer, and I Jook forward to its arrival 
with great pleasure. 

Chief among the pictures, there was one that appealed to 
me most—‘“‘ The Empty Stocking ”—the touching and most 
pathetic one that has made even stalwart men cry. 

Among my collection of poems, I found the enclosed, taken 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal, of long ago, and it seemed 
to me that it was very appropriate to this picture, so I decided 
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to send you a copy, which I thought you might like to print 
below the picture (separate and large copies of which I see 
you are advertising for sale in THe INLAND PRINTER). 

I have framed my picture taken from the book, pasting 
the poem beneath, as it adds so much to the touching story of 
the picture. 

I sent a duplicate picture to a friend living in a country 
town. It appealed so much to her that she had it framed and 
placed in a conspicuous store window as a “reminder” to 
passers-by at Christmas time. I believe it had the desired 
effect. Miss G. DreIsBacu. 

















Copyright, 1904, Inland Printer Company. 


EMPTY STOCKINGS. 


Oh! mothers in homes that are happy, 
Where Christmas comes laden with cheer, 
Where the children are dreaming already 
Of the merriest day in the year. 


As you gather your darlings around you 
And tell them the “ story of old,” 

Remember the homes that are dreary, 
Remember the hearts that are cold. 


And thanking the love that has dowered you 
With all that is dearest and best 

Give freely, that from your abundance, 
Some bare little life may be blessed. 


Oh! go where the stockings hang empty, 
“ee Where Christmas is naught but a name 
; And give — for the love of the Christ-Child, 
’Twas to seek such as these that He came. 
— Ellen Manly. 





TASTE VS. TECHNIC IN JOB COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor: New York, May 25, 1905. 

In furthering the great era of enlightenment through which 
the printing trade is now happily passing, I believe that the 
opinions of men who are at once intelligent and deeply inter- 
ested in subjects of vital concern to it can not but be helpful. 
For this reason I have obtained the views of many in the 
trade and also of the laity, who are interested in the subject, 
anent the expressed conviction of the editor of the Job Com- 
position Department of THe INLAND PRINTER, in the January 
number, that “the association with.text types of Blair and 
kindred letters strikes an inharmonious note,” and that “texts 
and the old black-letters can be affiliated only with old-style 
faces.” Conversation with these men and observation and 
experience indicate that the question of type harmony is largely 
a matter of taste rather than of technic. 

The majority of those in the trade to whom the subject 
was broached are unanimous in the opinion that the editor 
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of the Job Composition Department was right and that the 
trade is indebted to him for a great enlightenment. 

There was in the trade, however, one demurrer, - whose 
opinions .were sufficiently weighty to probably warrant their 
being recorded. He was the proprietor of a well-appointed 
small job office, who had previously been employed as head 
jobber in a large metropolitan printery. Said he: 

“That assertion strikes me as being rather dogmatic. It 
does not seem to me that the association of Caslon Text and 
Blair, for instance, strikes an inharmonious note. The con- 
trast of these type-faces strikes a happy chord, in my opinion, 
because Caslon Text is better illuminated against the light- 
faced delicate Blair than against the heavier Caslon Old Style, 
and for my part I fail to see wherein we are violating a rule 
of art in associating an old and a new type-face together. 
Truly, we are drawing the line mighty fine these days when 
we take exception on a technicality that may or may not be 
well founded, to the association of these beautiful faces. Why, 
do we not see many of the finest specimens of job printing in 
which these faces are used in conjunction? And does it not 
seem rather incredible to think that the editor of the Job 
Composition Department of THE INLAND PRINTER is right and 
thousands of good job compositors wrong? Besides, it is only 
the job-printing auxiliaries of the typefoundries or the very 
large offices where the supply of type is practically unlimited 
that °can obey such dictums. I believe that it would be hard 
indeed to find two type-faces that are in contrast neater, more 
beautiful, more artistic, more appealing and more compelling. 
What more could one desire? We are all entitled to our 
opinions. I may be wrong, but I believe I am right, and I 
shall continue to do job printing in this style as long as my 
customers are pleased with it. It would please me, however, 
to hear more on the subject.” 

Some practical business men, who are the consumers of 
much printed matter, on being shown specimens in which 
Blair and Caslon Text and Blair and Caslon Old Style were 
associated were also of the opinion that there is a neatness, 
directness and dignity about the former that is not approached 
in the latter, and which, they thought, more than compensated 
for any technical defect, if such there were. 

Freperic F. Turner. 





**ARTIST’’? PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: STAMFORD, CoNnN., June I, 1905. 

A wise father, when he gives permission to his son to 
learn the printing business, naturally is desirous of learning 
how that trade compares with others in regard to permanent 
employment and remuneration. Possibly he has made 
inquiries, and, judging by the stories of old-time printers, has 
come to the conclusion that the terms “ printer ” and “ boozer ” 
are synonymous. 

The writer hopes to live to see the day when intemperance 
will be entirely wiped out among the members of the craft, 
and the tourist eliminated; when it ‘will be impossible for 
publishers every time they need help to pick up a traveling 
compositor, in cold-storage, and then fire him in a few 
days or so, and when in order to do business they will be 
compelled to hire good men permanently. Nothing has been 
so demoralizing to the trade as this uncertainty of steady 
employment, and it is responsible for shiftlessness, drunken- 
ness and poor workmanship. 

Why should not the, painstaking, ambitious young printer 
be classed as an artist in his chosen profession—a calling 
which calls for intellect, skill and careful detail. And yet 
the average person’s nose tilts in scorn when he learns that 
the artisan is “only a printer.” 

The very term “ job-printer” is one that conveys reproach 
and insignificance. Why “job” printer any more than job 
carpenter, job machinist, etc.? Why should not this term be 
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dropped as meaningless when applied to work that calls . for 
as great skill and constructive foresight as that of one who 
wields the painter’s brush, or the sculptor’s chisel? A true 
printer is an artist. 

- Many offices in the smaller towns are in a measure respon- 
sible for this lowering of the standard. The writer has one 
printery in mind, run in an Eastern town, whose employees 
consisted of about three men and six apprentices “learning” 
the printing business. As soon as a boy’s apprenticeship 
terminated he was fired and a new “devil” took his place. 
No attempt was made to teach the boys anything more than 
the rudiments of the trade, and the town was constantly sup- 
plied with a number of non-competent printers from this 
“mill” looking for a job, and not knowing enough to keep 
one when obtained. And there were many such offices turning 
out batches of poor workmen, who eventually went on the 
road and took to drink. Happily this sad condition of affairs 
is passing away. 

Many of these fellows seem to think that the mere posses- 
sion of a union card proclaims them workmen of considera- 
tion, which fact, alas, is often a sign of inferiority. The 
Typographical Union should see to it that when a young man 
knocks for admission he is a capable and a thoroughly good 
workman, and that unless he can meet a test of his ability as 
a good workman he can not become a member. 

That a great change has already taken -place in the 
composing-room is evident, and the clear-cut, clear-headed, 
energetic young workman is in evidence. No longer is it 
necessary to be able to consume “booze” to be known as a 
printer. Indeed, intemperance on the part of employees by 
publishers is universally frowned on, and is often a bar to 
employment. ‘The questions, “Are you sober?” or “Do you 
use intoxicating beverages?” are generally asked applicants 
for work. This fact alone has done more for the temperance 
cause than many lectures. 

At the present day, the printing business as a means of 
livelihood to employees compares very favorably with other 
trades, and the prospect is improving —in the hours of labor, 
in remuneration and permanency of employment. There are 
more journals and periodicals and books written and read to 
help the craftsman, and this is a healthful sign, and young 
printers and apprentices are taking more interest in- their 
handiwork than ever before. Therefore, the result will be 
that the trade will attract young fellows, who, by constant 
effort, are going to stand at the head as master artists in their 
chosen lines, and the rover — picturesque as he may be, and 
so entertaining — will be an unknown quantity. J. W. H. 





AMATEUR PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: WATERBURY, CONN., May 29, 1905. 

Not for many years have I seen such an advertisement as 
this in either weekly or monthly publications, and when my 
eye fell upon it yesterday it was as finding a long-lost friend. 
Yet the sentiments it inspired could not be called altogether 
friendly. This is it: 

“ Business men: 
free. Full instruction with every outfit. 
daily.” 

Then follows, of course, a business house whose specialty 
is the furnishing of small amateur printing outfits to those 
misguided merchants and professional men who are easily led 
to believe that they can do all their printing and a whole lot 
of printing for a whole lot of their friends at a cost that is 
really infinitesimal, thereby obtaining for themselves much 
“lucre.” ‘ 

Perhaps I am taking the matter too seriously, but doesn’t 
it seem really surprising that the manager of a business house, 
or corporation, whose correspondence and internal office econ- 
omy requires so much stationery that the difference between 


Save on printing. We teach your clerk 
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the prices asked by the printer and the cost of teaching a 
clerk to produce the same would equal $1 a day, should be 
willing to even consider the advisability, not to say the possi- 
bility, of producing that printing in his own establishment 
under such circumstances? The relative value of good print- 
ing or poor printing does not enter into this discussion. 

But I do not believe that anybody who is attempting to do 
any sort of business on a profitable basis can afford to have 
his clerks fooling with a two-by-four printing-press and an 
assortment of type. If the time of the proprietor or his 
clerks is really of value, he can make much better use of it 
by attending strictly to the details of his business, buying his 
printing as he does his merchandise, than by attempting to 
do it at spare moments, personally or by proxy. No man of 
wisdom would dream of attempting to manufacture for him- 
self the standard goods which he stocks or sells on order. 
Experience and logic and finance all tell him that he can not 
think of producing these goods at a price that will allow him 
to sell them in competition with the man who buys them from 
the makers —those who are specialists in their manufacture. 
The truth of this is so obvious that no argument is needed 
in its behalf. 

Now, is there any earthly reason why this should not hold 
true absolutely with regard to the production of the printed 
matter which the merchant uses day by day and which is 
often the real means and the only means by which those at a 
distance from him and with whom he deals are enabled to 
form an adequate impression concerning the man, his methods 
and his goods? There is a trite saying that a business man’s 
correspondence should be at least as stylish and as correct in 
appearance as his traveling salesman. Any house sending out 
salesmen will tell you that it is the falsest of attempted econ- 
omy to hold them down too closely on salaries and expenses. 
The obtaining of new customers and the making of increased 
sales to old customers are results that will well repay every 
such paltry sum whose expenditure might once have been 
questioned. 

I do not mean to say that a firm sending out one or a 
half-dozen traveling men is at all likely to spend a few dollars 
for type and press and to make use of the spare moments of 
the stenographer or the office boy or the clerk in the produc- 
tion of printing for the firm; not at all. The analogy holds 
good, however. A man who attempts to make that which he 
can buy much cheaper is simply inviting disaster. Not one 
of the manufacturing or mercantile establishments throughout 
the country that is taking the time to do its own printing and 
is making a bid for outside work as well would dream of 
doing this, unless careful records show that an actual saving 
in the cost of finished work and in quickness of production 
will result. This is made possible only by the closest applica- 
tion of the same principles that have rendered it possible to 
build the office establishment up to the point where a great 
production of printing of every nature becomes a daily neces- 
sity. No one man, or two, or half a dozen in most cases, will 
be sufficient to turn out the collection of work which the 
industrial plant demands in order that it may be possible to 
make a profit on the printing department. 

How, then, can it be possible to make a profit, or in fact, 
to avoid an actual and serious loss, when John Jones deludes 
himself that he is wise and economical in buying a little press 
and a little type and doing a little printing? 

In this age there is no time for a man to attempt to do 
too many things at once. If he is fitted for a business of 
mercantile or professional character, he will be simply obeying 
the Shakespearean injunction to “put money in his purse” 
when he gives his sole attention to the correctness of the 
details of his chosen ‘vocation, and buys from those who are 
specialists therein all things necessary for the proper conduct 
of that business, be they office furniture, power, knowledge or 
even printing! R. C. MALLETTE. 
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MR. H. W. CHEROUNY ON THE EIGHT-HOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


To the Editor: New York, June 5, 1905. 

During the month of May, 1905, I received a circular letter 
from the Secretary of the United Typothetz of America, exhort- 
ing me, for the sake of my colleagues of the printing trade, 
as well as for my own benefit, to join their association in its 
organized resistance against the introduction of the eight- 
hour day. The serious tone of the appeal and the high 
station of its authors render it a sacred though unpleasant 
duty to answer it. Sacred, because the voice of calm reflection 
should be heard when passion incites despondent employers 
to economic strife, which is hell as much as General Sher- 
man’s war. Unpleasant, because my opinions on the economic 
policy of the printing trade are opposed to those who cry 
“Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” 


DOUBTFUL PREMISES. 


The circular opens with the commonplace statement that 
probably I have a keen interest in all questions pertaining to 
my pay-roll, and then it puts a question of surprising impres- 
siveness: “Are you willing to increase your cost of labor 
from eighteen to twenty per cent, and, if so, what do you 
think will happen to your business?” For years the statisti- 
cians of the United Typothete of America have proven that a 
clear profit of ten per cent on the output of average printers 
is all that competition has left for them. If then, the eight- 
hour day will increase the expenses about twenty per cent, 
the necessary conclusion is that a victory of the workingmen 
will be the economic death of the employers; and that I, 
being one of them, will have to don the apron and work in 
my old days on the case or on the press. Gentlemen, casting 
my eyes over our beloved country and the thousands of busy 
printer:es therein, I find myself unable to imagine such a 
tragic consummation of the present evolution. Pshaw! The 
red flag in every print-shop East and West, and the chapels 
buying our types and presses for the price of junk! I 
believe a man may say too much even on good subjects. 


BE CALM. 


This touching prelude is followed by a sober reprint of 
the workingmen’s resolution to strike for, and of the employ- 
ers to resist, the introduction of the eight-hour day. Attached 
to this appears the pungent inquiry, “Which do you approve?” 
My answer is: Neither one. Both resolutions are manifesta- 
tions of a spirit of haughtiness arising from exaggerated 
notions about the strength of unionism—I mean the employ- 
ers’ unionism, as well as the workingmen’s — which leads to 
arrogance and recklessness when it comes to action. 

Compulsory retention of the nine-hour day will not relieve 
the strain of unwise competition, which is the first cause of 
all the troubles of the trade. Nor will an entire or partial 
victory of the employers forever fix the nine-hour day any 
more than did the ludicrous attempt of the New Yorkers to 
buy it from the smiling Union No. 6 for an advance in wages. 
The eight-hour day will come, if not now; certainly within 
ten years. The movement for its introduction is prompted 
by the spirit of our age; that is, by the universal opinion of 
the people in regard to the means of securing their temporal 
happiness. No single trade, no Church, no State can build 
a dyke against the wave of popular volition rolling toward 
this beacon fire, which is enkindled by the ever yearning 
human heart. 

Since almost one hundred years, the thinkers and even 
the ministers of our people have extolled our modern civil- 
ization which made our nation great, but the hearts of men 
barren and hard and peevish. Heaps of wealth are being 
accumulated on the periphery of life, but its center remains 
yearning for a greater and greater share of that happiness 
which is said to be in store for humanity. So it was when 
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one hundred years ago the people were all aglow for the 
free labor contract. The French Revolution even made it a 
crime for two men to come together and to agree on a price 
for labor or its products. Now everybody raves for unionism, 
and the workingmen knock with sledge hammers at the office 
doors, demarding a hearing. “Where do we come in?” 
they cry. “ We want something of the blessings of this grand 
civilization.” “Yes,” they argue, ‘the great human brain 
has evolved wonderful labor-saving machinery; now please 
let steam and electricity save us at least one hour of labor 
every day.” 

Gentlemen, I do not believe in the spirit of our age, which 
indeed is not the spirit of the Eternal. It is desire without 
end, and labor will find that even the eight-hour day will 
prove to be a mere ignts fatuus, as it found the free labor 
contract a delusion and a snare one hundred years ago. Yet 
I must confess that there is a grain of justice in the clamors 
for shorter hours. And as far as we, the stewards of the 
capital invested in the printing trades, are concerned methinks 
that all of us work too much, produce too much, print too 
much. The commercial result of our excessive supply of 
typographical labor manifests itself in the shape of low 
prices, which engender in the perturbed printer’s brains the 
delusion of long hours and low wages as a remedy. There 
are too many print-shops in our country, and as the Typothetz 
can not burn any of them, this enlightened body should at 
least come to the conclusion that the universal shortening of 
the working hours would in the end be a comfort for all. 
To say the least, there is no cause to spread agitation and 
fear among men who need all their wits to get away from 
that iron wheel of civilization, which now whirls into their 
camps. 

DON’T LOSE YOUR FAITH IN MEN. 

Following the text of the Typothete’s appeal, I find 
myself catechized like a Sunday-school boy who receives 
with his questions a suggestion of the desired answer. 

“Are you ready for this reduction of the working hours?” 
Yes, and I shall tell you how. Some forty years ago, I was 
lying slightly wounded on one of the Union’s battlefields. 
Coming to my senses, I sat up and looked for my regiment. 
It was gone, but in the distance were approaching Confed- 
erate scouts and a battery. I laid down again, shut my eyes, 
said my prayers and thought: Let them come. Just so I 
am ready for the Union bomb. Only this and nothing more. 

Have you reckoned the increased cost and the decreased 
output?” Who could exactly determine a compositor’s daily 
output and measure the difference between one of eight and 
one of nine hours? The total product of a composing-room 
depends not only on the skill and dexterity of the employees ; 
not only on the arrangement and abundance of tools, but 
mostly on the good will, health and energy of the rank and 
file. These are incalculable conditions, which render all 
theories on the subject most problematic. I fear though that 
most employers will have a hard stand. But brains are made 
to help men out of every scrape in which they fall through 
passion. 

“Have you prepared in any way to resist this interference 
with your business?” Strange question for one who deals 
with Big Six. Resignation is my preparation for the evils 
of life—but resignation illuminated by a strong belief that 
in the end the good will prevail! The present anarchistic 
state of our trade is to my mental vision but the searching 
of its members for new business institutions which rest on 
justice. Why should I abuse my mind with preparations for 
a struggle against evils beyond my control? Onerous shop 
rules, the maltreatment of apprentices, the inequity of the 
distribution of wages, the shrill cry “time,” are ordained by 
the Sultan No. 6, and my sole business is to furnish house 
room, tools, material, work and money for that troop of the 
army of printers who choose to work in my shop. They are 
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responsible for their sins, which, indeed will find them out. 
I am merely responsible for the means which keeps them 
agoing. And I trust that I shall find them in the future, as 
I have found them in the past Let the struggle of existence 
rage, but hold your faith in yourself and in the moral con- 
stitution of earthly life. 

THE TYPOTHET. 


“What do you know about the Typothete?” It is an asso- 
ciation of master printers who feel as deeply as I do the degra- 
dation of being mere purveyors for their crews. Individually, 
they obstinately cling to the antiquated notion that the rights 
of property vest them with the power of absolute government 
in their work-shops. Collectively, the Typothetz endeavors 
to gain sufficient economic power to enforce their imaginary 
constitutional rights. The master printers wanted to fix the 
terms of labor contracts, shop rules, working hours, ete, 
according to their own ideas, witho:ii in the least considering 
their employees, and the union took every shadow of authority 
over these vital questions away from them. Hence the 
employers speak affectedly about their loss of dignity in con- 
ventions, mouth at the union and threaten them with tit for 
tat at pleasant gatherings and interesting banquets. 

Nevertheless, the Typothete has done a good work in 
paving the way to better conditions in the trade. It has 
overcome to a great extent that professional envy which 
enabled the union to grasp the economic power of the work- 
shop. Certainly, whosoever promotes friendship among men 
who, according to the devilish “survival of the fittest” philo- 
sophy, are to ruin each other, is a Christian benefactor of 
his people. That stoicism in regard to union presumption of 
which I spoke will disappear as soon as the Typothetz takes 
the next step and contends against the evil powers in the 
trade with spiritual weapons. Christian eagerness to grapple 
with the enemies of right will animate all conservative printers 
in both camps as soon as the Typothete stands up for 
justice in the trade. But, bear in mind, justice 1s not what 
pleases and profits the employers alone. Justice is, in our 
case, a business-rule under which all can prosper. Like our 
European colleagues, let us form a Republic of Printers with 
a national legislature, judiciary and executive. On the floors 
of an orderly parliament of printers, your voice and mine 
will be heard. An organization like’ that which has proved 
a blessing to a foreign nation 1s good enough for American 
printerdom. The trade united under a common scale, acting 
according to common rules and dispensing justice through 
voluntary trade courts in every printing district, is strong 
enough to hold its ground against abusive competition and 
restless demagogues. 


THE POLICY OF THE TYPOTHETZ. 


“Are you aware that this national organization exists to 
aid you in defending your rights and in upbuilding your busi- 
ness interests, as against those who would injure or retard 
your progress?” Surely I am. But the policy adopted by 
the Typothetze to gain this good end is not wise. It stoops 
to the union moral plane of bluff and strike. At present it 
proposes a general lockout in order to enlist that ghastly ally 
of capital, hunger, to break the will of their workingmen. 
Is this practicable? The history of the working classes, from 
the day when the first bondmen of the feudal age dreamed of 
liberty, down to the fierce attempts of English capital to 
subdue labor —that is, the experience of ages — admonishes 
printers to desist from this course. They will fail as others 
have failed who, in addition to their own unbounded 
resources, had the powers of Church and State at their dis- 
posal. Besides, some ordinances of beings stronger than 
capital still stand: “He who taketh to himself authority 
therein shall be hated.” “ Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 

So far I have spoken as man to man. Let me now, for 
a moment, speak as printer to printer. Acting on the idea 
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that I should be with the printers who grapple with abusive 
competition, I approached the much spoken of Board of 
Trade. I found this to be an association trying to do with 
a small trick what greater business interests could accom- 
plish only by consolidation in the form of trusts. The Board 
of Trade may be beneficial for a few; for me, a periodical 
printer working on long contracts, it proved to be worse 
than useless. Besides, let me ask the gentlemen if they really 
believe that they can deprive society of that most valuable 
acquisition of the eighteenth century, freedom of business 
intercourse, and reéstablish the narrow-minded guild com- 
pulsion of the seventeenth century? The endeavor of the 
trade should be to prevent the abuse of business liberty and 
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as I need. Will any employer tell me that the non-union 
chaff of the street could even bridge over a strike? One 
lost day would put my work in disorder. Three days would 
carry misfortune into the offices of twenty-five customers, 
who are my best friends. One week’s stoppage would ruin 
my business. If I meant to strike and to remain honest, I 
would have to begin with declaring officially: Gentlemen, 
after the first of January, 1906, I can no longer be responsible 
for the publications in my charge. Enough; there will be 
no strike in Cherouny’s. These frank statements are made, 
because, as Patrick Henry said: “This is no time for cere- 
mony.” And, judging by the past, I wish to know what 
there has been in the conduct of the Typothete for the past 
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not to eradicate it altogether. You can not compel a pub- 
lisher to stay in Cherouny’s if he does not choose to, or to 
pay any kind of a price which Cherouny, possibly puffed up 
by the notion that the Board of Trade protects him, may see 
fit to charge. Sapientia sat. 

Next I was told that I ought to pay my share into the 
strike-fund, inasmuch as I would certainly participate in the 
benefits which would accrue from its expenditure for a 
strike. Without argument I asked, How much? and was 
informed that $700 would be my assessment. Then I thought 
of Ben Franklin and said: This is too much for the whistle. 
For my own firm can not strike. It must produce week by 
week about three millions of ems for weeklies and monthlies. 
Every day has its pensum and every shortage through holi- 
days or untoward events must be made up by work in over- 
time. This task requires compositors who are not only 
skilful, but also reliable. I find it very difficult even in times 
of peace to get men of such a high technical and moral order 


I hired out to learn de printin’ business, but de way dey keep me chasin’ de growler | kin see me finish as a barkeep.”’ 


— One-T ype-at-a-Time. 


ten years to justify those hopes with which gentlemen are 
pleased to solace themselves and the trade? One thing I 
know: For every publication which I dropped as undesirable 
there was another printer to take it up at lower prices than 
were mine. 

THE UNION. 

Finally, let me address my union friends on the question 
before us. First of ail, I beg you not to be misguided by the 
foregoing exposition of my economic situation. Very few 
printing-offices are in a like manner bound to keep the peace. 
Most of the prominent concerns are able to lay aside their 
work, and the feeling against you is very bitter, because 
every word of the Typothete circular on the commercial 
situation of the trade is but too true The cost of manufac- 
turing in the printing business is chiefly labor, and the 
percentage of cost to product is greater than in any similar 
line of manufacture. At the present time the printing busi- 
ness is undergoing a greater change, in respect to machinery 
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and other facilities, than at any previous time in its career, 
and this evolution entails an ever-increasing investment, with 
results as yet largely speculative. The employees, especially 
in the composing-room, are more comfortable, work under 
better conditions and are higher paid in comparison than any 
similar class engaged in any manufacturing business in the 
country. Certainly the evidence in our offices from day to 
day does not show that they are overworked or underpaid. 
Indeed, there is no cause for your movement beyond your 
will, and knowing that will controls I shall desist from argu- 
ment. You certainly enjoy freedom of choice. But I desire 
to show that you are going on a most dangerous expedition. 
In the first place, you will not have a walk-over. Knowing 
that money is no object to you and your leaders, I will not 
speak of the possible cost of the strike. But I hope that you 
have some consideration for the welfare of your own national 
body. 
INSUFFICIENT ORGANIZATION. 

Knowing the constitution and history of almost every 
prominent trade-organization and having compared them with 
that of the International Typographical Union, I venture the 
general statement that your body is not ready to digest the 
fruit, still unripe, which you want to pluck from the tree of 
our trade. 

Your main body is composed of a few Big Sixes in some 
industrial centers and of a very large number of Little Nines 
in towns and villages. Each of these unions has sovereign 
power over the terms of its labor contracts, and your worst 
enemies are not the bosses, but the spirit of arbitrariness 
engendered by local monopoly of all there is in trades- 
unionism. This prevents the realization of the grand aim 
of intelligent trades-unionism; namely, Collective Bargaining, 
a Standard Rate and Normal Day. The urban trades- 
unionist with family connections holding him in his sur- 
roundings is not at all independent of his employers and 
always willing to accept less than the standard rate. The 
International Typographical Union is not independent of the 
urban unions and legalizes whatever rates they agree upon. 
The influence of the urban leaders is generally used to 
strengthen the competitive power of their employers to the 
great detriment of all other unions. Hence we have scab 
wages legalized by charters of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. This is a most primitive form of organization. 
Your notions of trade government are based on the same 
erroneous view of democratic institutions which was held by 
the Southern Democrats of Calhoun’s school. Their unit — 
the State—was everything, and could do what it pleased, 
while the nation was nothing but a protector of the most 
peculiar institutions. Your unit—the local union—and 
your general government—the International Typographical 
Union — stand exactly in the same relation to each other. 
And as the old Confederacy was but a giant on earthen feet, 
so is your International Typographical Union nothing but a 
head which can not control its limbs. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND THE STRIKE. 


How will this condition bear on the proposed strike? 
You may win in New York, Chicago, etc., but you will lose 
in the country districts, and, as you have not been able after 
fifty years of tinkering with trades-unionism to establish a 
standard rate for the United States, so you will never suc- 
ceed in getting a normal day of eight hours. Oh, yes, it may 
come to pass that the exultant men of No. 6 will smilingly 
say to each other: “ Well now, ain’t we big! Why, it takes 
fellows like us to smash the bosses and move the world!” 
while the dismayed employers and publishers quietly look 
for the country lads who do not work for progress, but for 
reasonable wages. The advance of the cost of printed matter 
will be so great and the long-distance telephone is so nice 
that there will be a most serious displacement of the printing 
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contracts, which carries with it a dangerous increase of the 
unemployed classes. Country unions are half fish, half flesh, 
and country foremen by the nature of things ambiguous 
characters toward the union, but decidedly good printers, and 
as such can not respect very much your primitive national 
organization. These foremen will not take the independent 
city journeyman along with the city contracts, because his 
peculiar notions about the rights of labor might spoil the 
country innocents, and it is easy to drill intelligent farmer 
boys to do the work of printers. In this respect, I am speak- 
ing from experience. As my older friends of No. 6 know, 
I formerly had a prominent German printing-office, and was 
fiercely managed by No. 7 eight hours every day. It came to 
pass that but one choice was left to me, either to give up 
business on a large scale and work with my sons a small 
non-union shop somewhere up-town; or, to deliver myself 
from the bondage of No. 7. I threw about $50,000 worth of 
German work overboard, packed up my German type and fell 
in with No. 6. hen I prospered. Since that time, all 
German work has disappeared from New York—only the 
newspapers and a herd of unemployable men remain. I send 
what comes to me to Germany, and I know three large estab- 
lishments on the other side of the Atlantic which are kept 
agoing every day with American work. Last year I gave 
up the last German publication, which being set with English 
type had stuck to me for friendship’s sake, because of the 
everlasting trouble the German workingmen gave me. And 
this proud No. 6, composed of thousands of American work- 
ers, is too weak to enforce even in my own shop a standard 
rule and a normal day. Three or four Germans belonging 
to No. 6 have a right to set up their own rules and prices in 
a shop with a weekly pay-roll of about $1,800 to $2,000! 

Next you will see that the high city wages with the 
eight-hour day will be the star of hope of all ambitious country 
lads. They will come in herds with cards and good inten- 
tions and will be welcomed by all employers. Nay, the 
Typothetze members will make it a point to induce the immi- 
gration, for various reasons which I need not state. How 
different would the outlook be if the International Typo- 
graphical Union were a real modern trades-union with power 
to declare a standard rate and normal day and to control its 
units, which should not be the local union, but districts with- 
out regard to State limits. Yes, then the eight-hour day 
would be a blessing, as it would be universal and thus 
weaken the venom of competition. Let me assure you that 
it is not so much the reduction of the working day which 
the employers fear, but rather the awful impetus which it 
will give to competition. This unseen fiend will take your 
bread and mine away. Or is there any one among you who 
would deny the truth, that the wages are in the price of 
printed matter? Where there is no price, there is scab labor 
of long hours. 

Finally, there comes another serious consideration. In the 
period of transition every employer will be hurt, many will 
be forced to open shops and a goodly number will disappear 
altogether. These are proud printing-houses stocked with 
badly arranged types and antiquated presses. Others are 
managed by bosses who work nervously and senselessly for 
stationers and agents that make the money. They are for 
their life’s sake bound to find cheap labor and to turn nights 
into days. There are so-called masters whose types and 
presses belong to those pressmakers and implement dealers 
who figure under the caption, “ Associate Members of the 
Typothetz,” as desirable contributors to dinner funds. There 
are shops owned by private concerns caring little for the 
trade in general, and others that vegetate on prices too small 
to live on, too large to die by. Many of these will, if they 
do not go under the hammer, certainly continue without a 
union man to cry “time.” Well, I dare say, nobody will 
wear mourning badges for the downfall of these victims of 
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an unsound credit system. But the union will lose many 
chapels and gain an unlimited supply of unemployable “ stand 
pats.” You will learn to your discomfort the shallowness of 
the argument which I have often heard and which sounds 
so sublimely humane; namely, that the hour cut off from 
each man’s daily work will secure employment to so many 
more unemployed brethren. Wonder, how a modern work- 
ingman can still harbor in his mind the fatal upshot of. the 
ancient wage theory of long-forgotten economists! 

On the other hand, all brainy employers with capital and 
energy will soon make. up for any loss through union sins. 
Not by increasing their pay-roll, but by augmenting the 
productiveness of their plants. Improved machinery and 
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picked men working under rational conditions in perfect busi- 
ness organizations, will be their slogan. And alas, for 
mediocrity and for those whose energies give out through 
natural causes! So far only the superannuated have been 
thrown overboard; henceforth even the annuated, and weak 
and stout men will go to the wall. Well, what does it mean? 
Oh, you kind-hearted union men will say: “That is the 
survival of the fittest!” But I say it is a crime against 
God and nature to ruin the weak of body and brain. 

My homily is ended, and now let me beseech those who 
drafted the ultimata of the employing and working classes to 
pause before they precipitate the trade into an abyss of 
misery. Let the union idealists make haste slowly and the 
employing conservatives advance slowly. Remember, nature 
makes no leaps, God’s mills grind slowly. Increase your 
emergency funds, but first compromise on the eight-hour 
issue, and then perfect your organizations, instead of running 
against stone walls, merely to return with cracked skulls to 
your starting point. H. W. CuHerouny. 





A COLLECTION of choice specimens of bill-heads, done in 
one, two and three colors, is now ready. Price, 25 cents. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE National Society of French Architects is evidently 
TT anxious to do something to help the poor newspaper 
man, the distinguished society having chosen for its 
annual competition, “The construction of a building for a 
daily newspaper.” The building must be, in the opinion of the 
architects, “a big intellectual factory.” Eighteen hundred 
meters floor space are allowed on which to erect the structure, 
which must consist of twenty-five editorial offices, one of 
which will be for the editor-in-chief, a reporter’s room, library, 
telephone and telegraph offices, and an office for the editor’s 
secretary. The printing department must consist of compos- 
ing-room, overseer’s office, stereotyping department, press- 
room, paper warehouse, engraving-room, repair shop, dispatch 
rooms for both Paris and the provinces, folding and address- 
ing room and an electric generating station. The business 
department has to be well provided for, and a good public 
hall with offices for the sale of single copies and the receiving 
of subscriptions and advertisements must not be forgotten. 
In addition, a concert hall with seating accommodation for 
five hundred people can be provided if it does not interfere in 
any way with the daily work of the paper. With the exception 
of a few of the most important Paris dailies, there are no 
modern newspaper buildings in France such as the one pro- 
posed by the Society of Architects, and the competition will, 
at least, have the quality of showing what can be done. If 
they continue on present lines, it is to be feared that even the 
elaborate scheme of the architects will not suffice for the 
needs of some of the Paris newspapers. For some time past 
they have been vieing with one another in the organization 
of anything and everything outside journalism. Exhibitions, 
competitions of endless variety, sporting contests, a monster 
walking match for soldiers, and, last of all, an automobile 
boat race across the Mediterranean— make us wonder what 
are really the duties of a journalist. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth’s appearance in the French capital 
with a continental edition of his ubiquitous Daily Mail, printed 
in Paris, is not at all surprising. By this move the Harms- 
worth people will have an edition in English on sale in all 
the continental resorts many hours before the other London 
papers can be sent over. The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, which obviously would be most affected by the arrival 
of the new competitor, it being heretofore the only journal 
of importance printed in English on the continent, is not at 
all alarmed at the invasion of the Mail. It even receives and 
prints cheerfully letters of a none too flattering nature, as 
witness the following: “A voice from the English colony. 
To the manager of the Herald. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The London Daily Mail is going to bring out a Paris edition 
which will put the last nail into the Herald’s coffin. Sir A. 
Harmsworth has had this idea at the instigation of the English 
colony, which is sick of your so-called fashionable news and 
your eternally cursed daily joke on the temperature. The 
circulation of the Herald is going to fall below zero. And 
bravo.” 

A letter signed “Old Philadelphia Lady,” asking how to 
render Centigrade degrees into Fahrenheit, and vice versa, has 
appeared in every issue of the Herald for over six years. The 
inquisitive old lady.only lives in the imagination of Mr. 
Gordon-Bennett, proprietor of the paper, whose office was 
once inundated with such requests. From time to time 
ingenuous readers take the matter seriously, the director of the 
National History Museum at South Kensington being the 
latest to fall into the traps. Paris is smiling and the old 
lady’s request continues to appear. Another daily joke of 
several years’ standing is that of an Irishman measuring the 
distance of the thermometer from the ground in order to take 
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its “height.” It is this attempt at humor that has so vexed 
the “voice from the British colony.” 

Speaking of jokes, the one perpetrated by a certain French 
technical journal is worth relating in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Under the heading, “A Linotype School in England,” we are 
informed that “the London magazine, INLAND PRINTER, has 
opened at London a Linotype course which now forms a part 
of the Inland Printer Technical School.” Two columns of 
particulars of the organization and working of the school are 
given, and finally the fees and cost of instruction books at 
this “ London” school are given in dollars. The genius who 
places his name at the foot of the article and informs us that 
he has translated it from the English -must be a relative of 
the Parisian barber who has fixed on his shop window, 
“American-English spocken here.” 

Still another grievance against the United States. The 
dignified Bulletin Officiel, the official organ of the syndicate 
of master printers in France, informs us (rather late in the 
day) that the walls of Paris are covered with large posters 
printed in America, announcing the exploits of a circus. It 
adds, “ These posters are glaring in color, inharmonious and 
shock our artistic taste; we much prefer the designs of 
Chéret, Griin, Cappiello, Misti and other Parisian artists.” 
The Bulletin neglects, however, to inform its provincial 
readers that the “glaring” American posters always have a 
knot of people standing gazing at them. 

The number of journals published both in Paris and the 
provinces is on the increase. At the end of 1904 Paris pos- 
sessed 3,442 newspapers, as against 2,865 in December, 1902. 
The provinces, including Algeria and the colonies, have now 
4,778 journals of all classes, as compared with 3,888 two years 
ago. In the departments, the manufacturing district of the 
north is the richest in journals, having 259. The poorest 
departments are the Eastern Pyrenees, Corsica, Tarn and 
Garonne, the High Alps, the High Rhine, the Cote d’Or, 
Calvados and Le Gers, where the number of newspapers is 
either stationary or on the decrease. The proposed govern- 
ment postal reforms have not met with entire approval. The 
reduction of the postage of letters from 3 to 2 cents is not 
objected to by any one; but the proposed increase on the 
postage of printed circulars, etc., which is now I centime 
(1-5 cent) and will be increased to 3 centimes (3-5 cent) 
under the new law, calls forth a loud protest from printers. 
In the wine trade, especially, an enormous number of circulars 
is sent through the post, at different seasons of the year, at 
this low rate of 1-5 cent. The postal authorities declare that 
there is a loss of 2-5 cent on every circular delivered by them, 
and they must put an end to this in view of the loss which 
will be sustained on ordinary letters. Printers will fight the 
proposal, but many of the newspapers are in favor of it, for 
in proportion as circulars are increased in cost their advertise- 
ments will be likely to increase in number. 

Public trials of a new composing machine invented by M. 
Pinel, a French engineer and typefounder, are to be held very 
shortly. The new machine, which is being constructed under 
the direction of the inventor in the factory of Jules Derriey. 
of Paris, who added several modifications and improvements 
to the American Monoline composing machine, is, in its gen- 
eral features, on the lines of the Monotype. It has a keyboard 
by which is perforated an endless band, and an automatic 
casting machine. Although having only forty-three keys, by 
these can be produced 267 characters or signs. A feature of 
the machine is that for one revolution of the driving shaft 
distinct letters are produced, thus the name of the 
machine —the Dyotype. It is claimed that eight to ten 
thousand letters an hour can be produced on the machine. 
Neither electricity nor compressed air are employed, and if by 
accident the perforated band breaks, the machine stops auto- 
matically. The perforated band can be preserved and used 
for future castings if necessary. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE invasion of Britain by American firms who are 
a seeking to establish their businesses and sell their 
manufactures on this side still continues. The latest 
addition to the American houses represented in London is the 
new firm of Smyth-Horne, Limited, which has been incor- 
porated under the Companies Acts with a capital of $24,000, 
in $5 shares, to “carry on the business of bookbinders, 
printing, mechanical and general engineers, stationers, book- 
sellers, lithographers, engravers, die-sinkers, publishers, drafts- 
men, etc.” Central and commodious premises have been 
secured at Cursitor street, Chancery lane, E. C., where the 
show-rooms contain the various machines that the Smyth 
Company manufactures for the printing and allied trades, a 
feature being their driving by power, so that intending pur- 
chasers may see them actually at work. The new firm will 
be the sole European agents for the American company’s 
machines. The management is in the hands of Mr. Roderick 
W. Horne, who was a member of the London firm of W. C. 
Horne, and whose business experience in machinery for the 
printing and kindred trades has been very extensive. A branch 
of the business that will be of immense service to the British 
customer is the repairing department, where duplicate parts 
of all machines are kept, so that repairs may be executed at 
the shortest notice. There are rumors abroad of several other 
American firms establishing themselves in Britain, and so the 
home manufacturer is not happy. As for the printer, he thinks 
the more the merrier, and the better chance of his being well 
served and getting a good selection of appliances to pick and 
choose from. 

In another department of the trade an attempt is being 
made to counteract American enterprise. Folding-box boards 
have, up till now, been mostly procured from American manu- 
facturers, or from the continent; but, with a view to secure 
the home trade, Messrs. G. H. Hedley, Limited, of Loudwater 
Paper Mills, in Buckinghamshire, have installed machines for 
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producing these boards, and they claim to be the only British 
firm that is doing so at present. As for the quality of the 
material, it compares very favorably indeed with the American 
article in both appearance and finish, and American makers 
will have to put on a hustle if they wish to keep their hold 
on this branch of paper manufacture. The price, too, is lower 
than the American, which is another point in the British 
makers’ favor. 

There is trouble in the city of Leeds. That place is an 
important seat of the printing industry in Britain, and many 
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of the largest firms in the business have their works there, 
while the city’s reputation for good printing is world wide; 
but the fly in the jam pot is price-cutting, which has of late 
years increased to such an extent as to be quite disgraceful to 
the firms concerned. According to one of the leading master 
printers in the city, “the situation has got to such a pass 
that I should not be surprised to hear of two or three big 
men in the trade giving up business altogether, because of the 
miserable returns now made possible for their capital, skill 
and enterprise.” On this subject a correspondent of the 
Yorkshire Post says: “I have been closely associated with 
the trade for upward of twenty years, and have had many 
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after being inspected by the customer, with the intimation 
that another design has been accepted, and occasionally it 
transpires that a firm’s design was only one of fifteen or 
twenty! Putting a low estimate on the value of these, I 
should say they would actually cost the various printers who 
submitted them something like £120, and it would be nothing 
unusual to find subsequently that the total value of the order 
placed was not much more than half that amount. I have even 
known designs to be returned to the printer with expressions 
of approval accompanied by a regret that the price was too 
Can anything be more ridiculous than this continual 
No doubt you have price- 


high! 
giving of something for nothing?” 
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opportunities of observing the methods adopted by some print- 
ing firms. It seems to me the present policy is to secure orders 
at any price named by the customer, who, no doubt, when 
making his offer is using as a basis the lowest of twenty 
estimates he has obtained. The master printer seems quite 
indifferent as to whether the price he gets for his work shows 
any profit or not; he seems quite content if he is keeping 
some other firm out. One may be sure this indifference is 
taken due advantage of by the buyer of printing, and the 
amazing aspect of the matter is the fact that there are so 
many firms in the field who continue in business, notwith- 
standing the ‘cut-throat’ competition which would spell ruin 
to many another trade. Surely this is an exemplification of 
the old saying about printers being able to live on their losses! 
Then, again, the indiscriminate preparing of free designs is a 
matter which should receive the serious and earnest attention 
of master printers. In many cases these designs are really 
works of art, and the majority of them involve weeks of labor 
by highly skilled and consequently highly paid artists. In a 
great many cases these designs are returned to the printer, 


cutting trouble in the States, but scarcely so badly as in 
Leeds, I think. 

Prices of every kind of material for papermaking are 
being increased, and the British papermaker is allowing it is 
high time that the prices of the finished papers were going up 
also, or his profits will be nowhere, and he will be working 
simply for love of his profession. Rags are scarce and dear, 
esparto has risen, and wood pulp followed suit. Whether a 
fall in prices will come in time to prevent a rise in paper is 
problematical. Meanwhile American and continental compe- 
tition continues, and so the lot of the poor papermaker is not 
a happy one. 

While on the subject of paper it is interesting to note that 
Messrs. Milne & Son, Limited, Edinburgh and Glasgow, have, 
in face of American and continental competition, secured from 
a Swedish firm the order for what, when completed, will be 
one of the largest papermaking machines in the world. It 
will be 180 feet long by 30 feet wide, and its total weight is 
estimated at five hundred tons. It will certainly be the largest 
machine of its kind ever made in this country, and will be 
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capable of running off a sheet of paper at the rate of five 
hundred feet per minute. A six months’ limit of time has been 
allowed for its construction. 

Some figures dealing with the death toll of the workers 
have been compiled in connection with the Accidents to Work- 
men Bill, now being considered by Parliament. The figures 
are compiled by the government officials and may be taken as 
perfectly correct. They show that while the number of men 
killed in battle during the South African War was only 1,924 
for each year of the war, the average number of workers 
killed per annum from 1899 to 1903 was 4,546, thus showing 
that “ Britain sacrificed during the period of war more lives 
in peaceful industry than in the licensed slaughter of battle.” 














COMPOSITORS’ FRAME — OPEN. 


In five years 22,732 workers were killed at their work, an 
annual average of 4,546. A little arithmetic brings out the 
fact that, allowing for holidays, and taking ten working hours 
to each day, fifteen workers in Great Britain are killed at 
their work every day, i. e., one worker is killed at work every 
forty minutes during the working year. 

The London Society of Compositors has also been com- 
piling statistics, but not in regard to accidents. The loafing 











COMPOSITORS’ FRAME — CLOSED. 


of members was the point upon which figures were sought, 
and during tlie investigation some very curious facts came to 
light. In one instance it was shown that during a period of 
five years, eighty-five members had drawn over $30,775; 
another seventy-seven members during the same period had 
drawn over $26,750. The 162 members in question during the 
five years thus receiving between them over $57,525, truly a 
tremendous strain on the society’s resources. The committee 


appointed to investigate discovered that in many cases the 
maximum benefit has been drawn year in and year out, and 
the explanation given by the members being of an extremely 
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unsatisfactory character, the committee felt it to be their duty 
to suspend some from benefit for short periods, others receiv- 
ing a caution, in the hope that they would pull themselves 
together and endeavor to do better in the future. The unem- 
ployed benefit has always been looked upon as being to a 
great extent abused by members who would rather loaf on a 
pittance than work for honest wages, but the figures given 
have come as a surprise in their vastness, and the society 
will, no doubt, see to it in future that a greater supervision 
is exercised over its unemployed members. 

Something new in composing frames has been introduced 
by Messrs. John Haddon & Co., in the form of a portable 
arrangement that can be folded up flat and stowed away in 
any odd corner when not in use. When opened out the frame 
gives accommodation for two compositors, in fact, forms a 
serviceable double frame. In offices where room is scarce, or 
where there is an occasional rush of work, necessitating the 
employing of extra hands, this new frame should be found 
very serviceable. It can be set up or put away in half a 
minute, and the price is reasonable, being but $3.50. The 
material used is satin walnut, well finished, stained and 
varnished. 
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AUSTRALASIAN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE printing trade in Australasia is again on the up- 
grade after the pronounced slump caused by the recent 
drought. The trade returns issued last week for the 

state of New South Wales for 1904 show an increase of over 
five hundred employees, while the amount paid in wages has 
been swelled from £500,000 to £575,000. Imports of the raw 
material, such as paper, ink and type have been heavy, and 
in the matter of paper, America is well ahead; for, while the 
imports of printing and news (uncoated) for the month of 
March amounted to £16,642, no less than £9,641 came from 
the United States, and the United Kingdom followed with 
£5,107; Germany, £1,477; Norway, £251; Canada, £125 and 
Belgium, £38. In type, London is getting a firm footing in 
Australia and is away ahead, with America next and Germany 
a poor third. France or any other of the continental nations 
do not figure on the sheets at all as exporters of type. In 
ink and machinery Uncle Sam has done fair business through 
the agency of the Ault & Wiborg Company and the Californian 
Ink Company, the Optimus, Scott, Huber and Harris presses, 
and the Colt and other pattern platens, as well as with a 
couple of Hoe rotaries. Most of the smaller printers here go 
in for machines of the English Wharfedale type, with their 
painfully slow, stop-cylinder action, because they are cheap. 
It is hard to convince them that a fast two-revolution machine, 
with an output of over two thousand each hour, is a better 
paying proposition than the twelve hundred per hour concern 
for which they may pay £100 or so less in the first instance. 
However, as some of the alert disciples of the craft have put 
in fast two-revolution presses recently, their more somnolent 
brothers will have to either wake up or quit the business. 

The compulsory Arbitration Act which is on probation 
here at present is causing no end of controversy. Originally 
passed as a trial order for six years, it has now covered half 
that period, and does not appear to have satisfied any one 
overmuch. Its out-and-out opponents call for its repeal, and 
the workers demand that many of its provisions be amended 
—and that the principal amendment be the ousting of lawyers 
from all cases before the Arbitration Court. Their contention 
is that the members of the bar so cloud the issues before the 
court by irrelevant argument and by twisting the wording of 
the Act that not only is justice delayed, but that pleas are made 
so expensive that only the very rich unions or individual 
employers are strong enough to appeal to the Court. Their 
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proposal is that the Court be composed of three adjudicators, 
as at present (the presiding being a Supreme Court Judge and 
the other two representing employers and employees) and 
that the issues be stated by an officer of the union involved 
and a lay representative of the employer. Certainly some 
better system than the one in vogue at present is required, 
for the ,Court takes as long as a month over one case, and 
claims by unions that have been listed for over two years are 
still far down the list. Among them is the one of the Typo- 
graphical Society against the Master Printers’ Association, in 
which the principal claim is for a minimum wage of £3 per 
week of forty hours. Much disappointment is felt at the delay, 
not only by the men, but by those employers who already pay 
top-of-the-market prices to their men and have to compete 
against the garret printer who gets as much as he can for less 
than a living wage from the poor devils whom he shelters. 

A case in point was brought under my notice a few weeks 
ago by the manager of a decent house. An opponent asked 
him for a price for machining only of a sixty-four-page demy 
octavo job, set in eight-point solid. When he figured it out, 
his client stood aghast at the price quoted, and when he got 
his breath, remarked: ‘“ Why, I would lose on the job if I 
gave you that much.” On going into details, it was discovered 
that the cost of paper, ink and machining just equaled 
what he got for the job. Asked what he put down for com- 
position, make-up and imposing, the cutter replied: “Oh, I 
don’t charge anything for that, I do it myself!” Those are 
the sort of people the decent employer has to quote against. 
With an Arbitration award that would compel all employers 
to pay the same minimum wage, these cock-robin shops would 
be eliminated. 

The postal rate from Australia to America and to the 
United Kingdom has been reduced to 2 pence since the first 
of Aprii last, but many correspondents on the other side have 
it in their heads that the so-called universal penny postage 
takes in Australia. That such is not the case the addressee 
on this side is financially aware, for he has to pay double the 
deficiency in fines on every letter insufficiently stamped. 

A Commonwealth Tariff Commission is now sitting in this 
city, taking evidence on the effect of the semi-protectionist 
tariff passed three years back. An all-round wail is being 
made by the manufacturers that the tariff is not steep enough 
to hold back the products of the foreign countries, and, like 
Oliver Twist; they are “asking for more.” Among the 
claimants are two or three inkmakers and our only Australian 
typefounder. The former wants the twenty-five per cent duty 
already on ink increased, while the typemaker would like 
twenty-five per cent put on type, which is now free. As, how- 
ever, he mostly employs girls and boys, at from 6 to Io 
shillings per week, in his foundry, where the matrices are 
built up from other typefounder’s type on the electrotype sys- 
tem, much support is not likely to be received from the 
Commission, a member of which is Senator Higgs, a well- 
known printer. Wood reglets, wood furniture and side-sticks 
carry a duty of twenty per cent under this anomalous tariff; 
but cases, cabinets and steel furniture come in duty free. 

The question of what is a fair output on the Linotype is 
one that is causing much controversy among operators on 
this side, where machines are being put in almost daily in 
job and news offices. The managers of these concerns are 
mostly graduates from the accountant’s desk rather than from 
the technical side of the business. They are usually guided 
by the tales told them by the selling agents, and expect outputs 
right away that would put even Stubbs on his mettle. Most 
of these papers are set in eight-point, thirteen ems wide, and 
if your Mr. Thompson would just state what is a fair average 
per hour, for, say a week of forty-eight hours, he would settle 
rather a momentous question. And to make matters worse 
for the poor compositor, some of the editors of these prints 
send in such undecipherable scrawls that even Argus himself 


with his thousand eyes could not catch on to it. In this con- 
nection a rather good story is told of the editor of a local 
religious paper who wrote to a big ranch owner three hundred 
miles inland. The ranch man, after twenty minutes’ scrutiny, 
could make nothing of the letter, so passed it on to his 
daughter who had returned from a college course, but with 
the same result. Thinking that it contained some important 
secret information connected with the church, of which he is 
a valiant champion, he packed up his grip and traveled three 
hundred miles to the city, mostly by rough roads on the 
stage coach, only to find on reaching the editor’s den that 
the note was of a formal social character. The ranch man 
then got hornets and dealt out stouch to the scribbler. The 
same editor (a compositor, by the way) has no good word for 
the intelligent hand-setters on his paper, but the boys got 
even on him the other day. 
Rushing up to the composing- 
room for a proof, ten minutes 
after he had fired up the copy, 
he found one take missing, and 
on going round the frames, saw 
the speediest speed merchant 
of the room trying to wrestle 
with his hieroglyphics. The 
editor was informed that the 
companionship could not de- 
cipher it, so after running his 
eyes over it for some minutes, 
he grabbed the sheet and tum- 
bled down stairs to rewrite it. 
The joke was that the boys 
had turned the copy upside 
down. And that is the sort 
of worry that managers expect 
operators to deliver goods 
from at Stubbs’ top speed. 

A short-sighted policy in many of the leading newspapers 
and job offices of this country is the practice of putting 
untrained youths in charge of the advertisement and order 
counter of their establishments. Some managers imagine 
that any fledgling is good enough for the position, and the 
result is that all sorts of ridiculous instructions are fired into 
the composing-room. They take a display advertisement for 
an inch space that will make sixteen lines of six-point, or a 
three or four inch column advertisement, when the blocks 
alone cover more than the allotted space, with the result that 
no end of trouble and bother follows. The position of counter 
clerk should always be given to one of the best and most 
intelligent compositors in the establishment, who knows the 
whole advertising business from A to Z. When a customer 
calls he can talk intelligently to him, advise him as to display, 
size and position. If he is worth his room at all, he will bring 
more extra money in each week than is inserted in his pay 
envelope on Friday, besides saving heaps of time and trouble, 
and hot words at the advertisement frame. Good advertisers 
often withhold their patronage from papers through the salient 
features of their announcement being lost either through 
wrong instructions or the crowding out of white space. Had 
the practical man talked the matter over at the counter in 
the first instance the client would probably have added an 
inch or two of space so as to give the typographical architect 
room to work; the proprietors would have added to their 
bank balance, and the customer would have worn the smile 
that won’t come off. Unfortunately, this is a cheap country 
and some employers cling to the insane idea that a few 
shillings saved in salary at the counter is economy —and that 
economy means wealth. 

The New South Wales State Printing-office is in the throes 
of change just now. Under the provisions of our Public 
Service Act, employees have to “throw in their marbles” 
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when they reach the age of sixty-five, and by a rather strange 
coincidence, no less than a dozen of the leading officers of the 
state printery have had to retire on pensions during the last 
year. The latest goer is the superintendent, Mr. Charles 
Griffiths, who, after fifty-three years’ service to the State, is 
going to have an easy time of it until the last trumpet calls. 
Mr. Griffiths joined the establishment as an apprentice away 
back in 1852, became sub-overseer in 1874, principal overseer 
in 1888, and superintendent in 1897. During that period he 
served under five government printers and has longer service 
than any other public servant in the State, with one exception. 
As a Shakespearean scholar, he has few equals in Australia, 
and can quote instanter almost any passage from the numerous 
works of the immortal bard. Mr. Griffiths’ genial, sunny 
presence will be much missed by the boys in the big State 
printery, where he is an all-round favorite with his fellow 
workers. 

One of Australia’s best-known printers, Mr. James A. 
Burke, is cutting away from the practice of the art and join- 
ing the ranks of the suppliers of printing material. Mr. 
Burke has taken over the management of the Australasian 
business of John Haddon & Co., of the Caxton Type Foundry, 
London (who are opening up here in a big way), and leaves 
at the end of the month for a trip through America, England 
and the continent, for the purpose of studying the trade condi- 
tions of those countries, visiting his principals, and picking 
up any agencies that may be of any use or value in his new 
business. Mr. Burke has been one of the leading spirits in 
working up interest in the art in the antipodes. He it was 
who formed the New South Wales Printers’ Overseers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also made a big effort to found homes for aged 
printers in the same State. Mr. Burke intends visiting the 
Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs and the London 
Printers’ Pension Corporation at Wood Green, London, for 
information in connection with his pet subject on his way 
across. 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that a 
parcels post system between Australia and the United States 
will go into operation on August the first next. The rate is to 
be the same as for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
is not to exceed a shilling for the first pound, and 6 pence 
for every additional pound. The maximum weight of a 
parcel is to be four pounds five ounces. Our Federal Govern- 
ment will make a delivery charge of 3 pence per pound. 

The Australian Postmaster-General has made another 
unsuccessful attempt to induce the British postoffice to 
exchange postcards containing written matter on one-half of 
the face. The British postoffice suggested, in the first instance, 
that as there were several objections in the way of the pro- 
posal, it should go to the next meeting of the Postal Union. 
It could then be discussed, and the suggestion, if adopted, be 
made general in its scope. Last month our Postmaster-Gen- 
eral sent another communication, pointing out that as New 
Zealand was reciprocating with the Commonwealth, Great 
Britain might also be a party. He has now received a cable to 
the effect that it would be preferable to let the question be dealt 
with at the Postal Union conference. The postcard industry 
has assumed large proportions in Australia, and every little 
wayback sand lot has its beauty spots decked out in single or 
tri-color cards. 


WANTS MORE OF THEM. 


I hope the circulation of your booklet of Envelope Corners 
and booklet of Business Cards and Tickets, as advertised in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, will be large enough to justify you in 
getting out a series covering other features of composition — 
including modern book pages. Such a series should be wel- 
comed by every printer—Tol G. McGrew, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, 
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BERLIN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CURIOUS decision was recently handed down by the 
German Reichsgericht (Supreme Court) in Leipsic. It 
appears that the typefoundry, Schelter & Giesecke, 

some ten years ago originated a then novel old-style face of 
the De Vinne series, which was duly registered with the courts, 
as prescribed by the German laws. Shortly afterward, similar 
faces were produced by a number of other foundries, who 
also secured the rights of registration. Schelter & Giesecke 
now sued all their competitors, claiming that their new old- 
style faces were nothing but an imitation of their original 
“Romanic” series. The matter went into the courts, and 
expert evidence adduced. This proved eventually that Schelter 
& Giesecke, when designing their Romanic series, had been 
imitating the style well known in the printing world as an 
invention of Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, of New York, whose 
name has therefore been attached to that peculiar style ever 
since. The experts, while conceding that Schelter & Giesecke 
had injected some sort of originality into their creation, con- 
tended that this modification could not be considered as 
sufficient mental work to warrant lawful protection as origi- 
nality, and by virtue of this evidence the Prussian Kammer- 
gericht ruled that Schelter & Giesecke’s claims were unfounded 
and the suit was accordingly dismissed. Schelter & Giesecke 
now appealed to the Reichsgericht, claiming that, while an 
imitation of the De Vinne type was admitted, this imitation 
referred to the bold-face series only, while for the book face 
they had had to redesign and invent a number of characters 
which practically made the whole font a new and protectible 
invention. The Reichsgericht, in their turn, called expert testi- 
mony, but not what might have been expected, from expert 
typefounders or printers or type designers, but from the Prus- 
sian Experts’ Society, which consists of a number of learned 
and experienced men of all callings except those of printing and 
kindred trades, who readily agreed to the new claims pre- 
sented by Schelter & Geisecke, seriously pronouncing the novel 
axiom that while the first (bold-face) Romanic series was an 
unprotected counterfeit, the body-type produced by merely 
attenuating the characters of the counterfeit font was a novel 
production fully protected. The lawsuit has so far cost 
hundreds of thousands of marks; besides, all the matrices, 
steel punches and the type cast have been seized, and al} 
printers using the popular faces produced by the other 
foundries are literally out of sorts, as these can not be had 
for any price. Repeatedly during the course of the lawsuit 
arrangements have been offered to Schelter & Giesecke, in 
order to find a modus vivendi for all parties concerned, but 
this firm consistently refused any such amicable settlement, 
probably convinced that by so acting they would serve the 
common interests as well as their own. In fact, however, the 
popularity once enjoyed by this great firm in Germany has 
undoubtedly decreased. 

Another Leipsic firm, the machine works of Karl Krause, 
who are celebrating their semi-centenial to-day (May 20), 
have never before been so popular as now. They never had 
any quarrel with their competitors, although naturally they 
have at all times looked after the proper protection of their 
patented interests. Although Karl Krause, the founder of the 
firm, died about three years ago (March 2, 1902), his works 
have continued growing under the energetic management of 
Mr. H. Biagosch, Krause’s son-in-law, and their products — 
paper guillotines, embossing presses and all kinds of book- 
binders’ and stationers’ machinery — have found their way all 
over the globe and have contributed their goodly share to the 
good repute attained by German machines. 

There is apparently no end to new typesetting machinery. 
Just now the Electrotypograph is being exhibited at the 
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Leipsic Buchgewerbehaus, 
where it may be seen almost 
side by side with its direct 
competitor, the Lanston Mon- 
otype. The Electrotypograph 
is a typecasting and compos- 
ing machine of almost iden- 
tical principles as those em- 
bodied in the Lanston, and it 
remains to be seen which will 
take the lead. The _ boast 
made by the Monotype people 
to your correspondent some 
years back that they would 
not allow any competing ma- 
chine to enter the market, the 
Monotype patents being too 
broad to permit any serious 
competition on the same lines, 
does not seem to stand, for 
undoubtedly the sale of Mono- 
types has decreased since the 
advent of the Electrotypo- 
graph was announced. Pos- 
sibly the lower price of the 
latter machine has something 
to do with the matter. 

Of the latest Linotype ma- 
chine mentioned in a previous 
report some interesting facts 
have leaked through: It is 
constructed on the rotary prin- 
ciple, four assemblers being 
arranged with go degrees distance on the periphery of a large 
transporting wheel in such a way that, while line No. 1 is on 
the top in front of the matrix magazine, line No. 2 is facing 
the metal pump, line No. 3 in its justifying position, while line 
No. 4 is being assembled by the operator seated in front of 
the keyboard arranged at the right-hand side of the machine. 
The inventor claims that his machine will be timed to produce 
ten lines per minute without detriment to the mechanism. The 
first corporation organized for the exploitation of this machine 
has been organized in Paris, France, to cater to the market 
of the Latin countries, and expects to turn out the first 
machines next autumn. The machine is called the “Ideal 
Rotary Composing and Linecasting Machine.” 

A notable event is the amalgamation, effected on Easter, 
of the two lithographers’ and lithographic printers’ unions of 
Germany into a combined “Senefelder Union,” comprising 
about sixteen thousand members, with a cash account of over 
500,000 marks in their various relief funds. This union con- 
tains about ninety per cent of all workmen engaged in the 
lithographic trade and thus may be regarded one of the 
strongest we have. 

The Letterpress Printers’ Union is going to have their 
biennial convention in Dresden in the middle of June. Besides 
minor questions, such as the adoption of Roman type instead 
of the German fractur for the composition of the official organ 
of the union, the Correspondent, the numerous demands 
offered for the revision of the prevailing wages scale will 
have to be treated. As far as can be judged now, both master 
printers and journeymen agree in a continuation of the scale 
regulations settled by a joint committee, provided that some 
modifications are accepted regarding the apprentices’ scale, 
the working conditions of pressmen and proofreaders, etc. 

Both parties are striving for an improvement of the art 
preservative as a profession. The journeymen’s organ 
recently published a remarkable leader on the duties of the 
union toward the apprentices, pointing out that the backwood 
notion that the apprentices are some sort of unfair competitors 
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HAPPY HOURS. 
Photo by F. C. White. 


to the regular compositor could no longer be sustained, and 
that it is doing a very bad turn both to the union and its indi- 
vidual members if they continued — what heretofore was no 
rare occurrence —to disinterest themselves in proper training 
of the apprentices entrusted to their care. The master printers, 
on the other hand, try their best in organizing especially those 
of their colleagues who, residing in more remote towns, paid 
little heed to the questions engaging general interest, such as 
keeping up fair prices, etc. It is only just to, state that these 
exertions find full sympathy with all our trades papers, and it 
is hoped that the result will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

In view of the numerous cases of breach of contract by 
printers, who either quit work without notice or fail to report 
after having been engaged and then can not be found, the 
master printers now propose to insert a new stipulation in the 
“tariff,” whereby all journeymen guilty of breach of contract 
shall be considered unfair and are not permitted to work in 
any fair office before they have settled up with the firm they 
fooled. Other resolutions are to the effect that young journey- 
men who have either not been duly apprenticed or for some 
other reason are unable to keep up the standard of work 
corresponding with the fair wage stipulated by the “tariff,” 
shall be considered “ improvers” or “ beginners,” and may not 
demand the regular scale before they have been examined by 
experts and proved that they have in the meantime acquired 
the necessary skill. 

Apropos the centennial of Schiller’s death, which has been 
celebrated all over the German empire, the fact is recalled that 
the favorite poet strongly patronized the Roman type for his 
books, and it is not Schiller’s fault if still the majority of 
Germans adhere to the fractur type, to the defective legibility 
of which the shortsightedness, which seems to become an 
unavoidable appendix of all educated Germans, is attributed. 
Indeed the enormous number of men and women wearing eye- 
glasses strikes every foreigner visiting our country. 

A few days ago your correspondent had the privilege of a 
conversation with a master printer settled at a medium town 
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of Southern Russia. Upon inquiry whether his workmen had 
struck with their colleagues in the large cities he replied: 
“Yes, they did, and it may sound curious enough in your ears 
how they did it. My men are steady and—for Russian 
standard — sober fellows; most of them have been my appren- 
tices and expect to stay with me until death calls them away. 
Well, several weeks after our few newspapers had informed 
us of the printers’ strikes in Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, etc., 
I was surprised one morning by a deputation of my men who 
waited upon me when I entered the office. ‘Well, children, 
what do you want?’ ‘For God’s sake, please excuse us,’ said 
their speaker, while kissing my hand, ‘we want to strike.’ 
“You want to strike? What for?’ ‘We beg your pardon, 
your honor, we don’t know.’ ‘Well, then, are you crazy? 
If you don’t know what you want, what’s the use striking?’ 
They persisted in not knowing any particulars. Cross- 
examining them, I ascertained that some emissary from Mos- 
cow had approached them last evening and, based on some 
authority unknown to them and, perhaps, to himself, had told 
them that they had to be dissatisfied and therefore were 
obliged to strike. As all admonitions on my part were of no 
avail, I had to face the fait accompli, and the men went out. 
Next morning they walked into my office again. Supposing 
that they had changed their minds, I asked: ‘Well, you 
report to work, do you?’ ‘Your honor may kindly excuse 
our presence,’ was their reply, ‘but we can not work.’ ‘Why?’ 
‘Because we must’ strike.’ ‘What for?’ ‘That we do not 
know yet, but we expect to learn it to-day.’ ‘ Well, then, why 
did you come?’ ‘For our money.’ ‘ Money, what for?’ ‘For 
yesterday’s time. ‘How can I pay you for being idle?’ 
‘Because we strike, your honor.’ Well, it being impossible to 
extract anything sensible out of the men, who I knew would 
have been only too glad to return to work, I paid them the 
money for the previous day, and thus the thing went on for 
a whole fortnight. Then the emissary had disappeared without 
leaving any instructions, and the men returned to work as of 
old, no change having been demanded or conceded regarding 
working hours or pay.” “But, excuse my frankness,” said 
your correspondent, “ haven’t you been something like a fool 
in paying the men for their idleness?” ‘“ My dear friend,” 
said my visitor, “it may seem folly to you and many others; 
but pray, what else could I do? How can I desert my men, 
and why should I thrust them into misery just because they 
have been enticed by a swindler? And, besides, where could 
I get another staff of good workmen in vast Russia?” 

Any further searching for the oldest newspaper seems to be 
useless, for the Berlin Buchdrucker-Woche publishes the 
report of a correspondent who has discovered the oldest news- 
paper in German, dated as far back as 1508. Curiously enough, 
that newspaper treats of Brazil, the then newly discovered 
South American country, and bears the title Copia der Newen 
Zeytung auss Presillg Landt. As a matter of course, the 
sheet is nothing but an ephemeral publication, which in those 
bygone days used to be called Zeytung or Gazette — titles 
which nowadays are attributed to dailies. 





OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 


“T want to advertise for a man,” said the lady, approaching 
the want advertisement counter in the daily newspaper office. 
“TI want to get a man to carry coal in the winter, keep up 
the fires, shovel snow, mow the lawn in the summer, also 
sprinkle it, tend the flowers, mind the children, wash dishes, 
sweep the front porch, run errands and all that kind of work 
—in short, I want a man who will always be around the 
place and can be called upon for any kind of hard work. He 
must be sober and reliable, of good appearance, not over 
thirty ”"— 

“Pardon, madam,” said the clerk; 
matrimonial advertisements.”—Judge. 


“we can not accept 
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POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS A. DALY. 


HIS is the story of my eventful life, as shown by extracts 
from my diary: 

May 28, 1871.— 1, Thomas Augustine Daly, am born. 

June 18, 1871.—The nurse left to-day. I sat up all night, 

pa and ma taking turns to keep me company. Pa doesn’t 
seem to be a very amiable person. 

September 13, 1871.—I’ve got a tooth! 

found it. Huh! I guess I felt it before she did. 

night to celebrate. 


Ma claims she 
I sat up all 








THOMAS A. DALY. 


January 20, 1872.—I have begun already to lisp in numbers. 
Even my laughter and tears are expressed in rhyme, thus: 
(Laughter) Goo! goo! goo! 

(Tears) Boo! hoo! hoo! 

December 25, 1873.—I learned to beat the drum to beat 
the band. This is another proof of my poetic temperament. 

June 10, 1874—I stole a potate from a basket outside 
Schmidheiser’s grocery store to-day. I saw a policeman and 
I ran and hid in our cellar an awful long while. I cried and 
my ma came and found me. 

December 30, 1876.—There was a big crowd of people in 
our house to-day, but they didn’t make any noise at all. 
Everybody was awful quiet. My Aunt Martha held me on 
her lap and she was crying. She told me my ma has gone 
to heaven. I hope she will come back soon, because I love 
her. I liked the flowers; they looked so pretty and smelled 
so sweet. 

January 1, 1877—I am living with my Aunt Martha now. 

September 3, 1877.—I started going to school to-day. 
I’ve got to learn to read and write well, so I can be a: poet. 

April 1, 1878—I made a funny joke to-day. It was on 
pa, but I guess he doesn’t like jokes. I ate my supper off 
the mantel-piece. I don’t feel very much like sitting down. 

September 15, 1880.— Here I am in the preparatory depart- 
ment of Villanova College. Now I’ll be a poet for sure. 
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September 20, 1880.—I was awful homesick the last few 
days, but I’m all right now. 

April 25, 1881.— I am captain of the junior- baseball team. 
All the boys call me “Cap.” I’d rather be a baseball player 
than a poet any day. 

November 20, 1881.—I wrote a clever piece of poetry last 
night for a puzzle-paper. It’s a charade and the answer is 
“ink-stand.” Here it is: 


CHARADE, 


In the schoolroom it is nice, though outside it’s very drear. 
Full of “ first’? my “ total ” “ lasts’? on the desk before me here. 
There ’twill “last ” till I get tired of seeing it there, 

Then I will throw it no one knows where. 


Tt isn’t so hard to be a poet when you know how. 

July 31, 1883.— I’ve been walking in the moonlight a good 
deal lately and thinking up poetry about “lonely heart” and 
“sad to part,’ etc. Her name is Mabel. She has lovely 
brown hair hanging down her back. 

October 24, 1884.—While I was playing “Cops and Rob- 
bers” on the scaffolding around the new college chapel last 
Saturday I fell off and nearly broke my neck. But Long- 
fellow and Whittier and other great poets lived to be very 
old and died natural deaths. 

March 21, 1887.—I played my first game as left fielder of 
the Villanova ’varsity team. 

June 21, 1887—I deliver an oration in German at the 
commencement day exercises at Villanova College, and get a 
gold medal for it. All my friends said I spoke like a native, 
but they didn’t say of what. 

October 7, 1887—I enter Fordham College, New York, 
class of oI. 

November 6, 1887.—Two beautiful poems by me appear in 
the November number of the “Fordham Monthly.” My 
name looks real swell in print. 

March 28, 1888.—I was nearly lost in the big blizzard a 
few days ago, but I lived to write a sonnet about it. 

March 30, 1888—I am captain and second base of the 
second ’varsity team. 

June 12, 1888.—I flunk in Greek (Homer), but I win a 
first prize for English poetry. 

October 3, 1888—I am elected property man of the col- 
lege dramatic society and treasurer of the billiard room. 

October 5, 1888.—I wrote a pretty love-lyric to-day to 
“Phyllis.” She is Mary Maguire, Mina Hoffman, Maggie 
Cassidy and Bertha Jones, whom I met during summer vaca- 
tion. 

March 19, 1889—I am elected to play shortstop on the 
varsity team. 

June 22, 1889.— Commencement day. I did not get any 
prizes, but all the same I had a batting average of .293 and 
.870 for fielding. 

September 16, 1889—The governor has been too sick to 
think of sending me back to college, so I hustled around 
to-day and got a job as night-clerk in the publication office 
of the Philadelphia Record. 

March 6, 1891—A negro dialect sketch that I submitted 
to the literary editor yesterday is in this morning’s paper. 

March 7, 1891.—The managing editor hunted me up to-day 
and told me the dialect sketch in yesterday’s paper was really 
“literature,” and that I should be in the editorial department. 
He was perfectly sober at the time. 

March 10, 1891—The managing editor has given me a job 
as a reporter. I report for duty to-morrow. 

March 11, 1891—I got my first assignment to-day and 
fell down on it. It was an interesting story of an elopement 
and I got all the facts except the man’s name. I forgot that. 

October 12, 1891.—I begin to perpetrate jokes and verses 
upon the readers of the Record. 

February 13, 1892—I plead guilty to the following verses 
which appeared in the Record this morning: 


or 
or 
_ 


THE LITTLE BOY JACK. 


The little boy Jack was a Jack o’ Hearts, 
For every one loved the lad, 

And the birds from near and foreign parts 
Were some of the friends he had. 
The man in the moon was his friend at night — 
When little Jack’s prayers were said, 
And his doting mother had dimmed the light 
And cuddled him up in bed. 

He’d lie and talk to his friends in the skies 
Through the casement open wide, 

And ask if the stars were not the eyes 
Of gooa little boys who had died. 


Oh! the Moon-Man laughed at this odd conceit 
Of his little boy friend on earth, 

And the wee stars clustered about his feet 
Just winked at his childish mirth. 

3ut once when the moon rose over the hill 
And shone on the cottage wall, 

The birds in the neighboring trees were still 
And a gloom hung over all. 

Then the Moon-Man wondered much of Jack 
And his heart with doubts grew sore, 
Till he saw two stars in the sky at his back 

That he never had seen before. 


August 22, 1895.— She accepted me last night. O! Joy! 

June 24, 1896.—‘We are married. 

September 8, 1896.—We go to housekeeping. 

March 31, 1897.— It’s a boy! His name is to be Leonard. 
Papa is very, very proud. 

November 1, 1898.—I leave the Record to become busi- 
ness manager of the Catholic Standard and Times. Much I 
know about business! Huh! 

December 31, 1898,—I begin department of “Jests and 
Jingles” in Catholic Standard and Times. 

March 3, 1899.—We install Linotype machines to replace 
hand compositors at the Standard and Times office. 

September. 11, 1899—Another boy! His name is to be 
John. Papa is very proud. 

December 9, 1899.—I begin a daily department of. jokes 
for the Philadelphia Press to-day. 

April 19, 1900— The Standard and Times enlarges its 
job-printing department. We buy ten pounds of six, twelve 
and eighteen point quads. 

June 19, 1901— Fordham College confers upon me the 
degree of Master of Arts. I knew my ability as a baseball 
player would be recognized at some time or other. 

July 8, 1901—Another boy! His name is to be Tom. 
Papa is proud. 

December 1, 1901—The Smart Sct felt equal to printing 
the following verses I sent them: 





BALLADE OF THOSE PRESENT. 


To the papers whose trade is supplying 
The news in a gossipy way, 
All the workaday world should be hieing, 
Its compliments grateful to pay. 
How kind to the public are they 
When they publish our names in their pleasant 
Descriptions of ball or soirée 
As ‘‘ among the most prominent present! ” 


When we sit at the banquet board, trying 
To tickle our palates blasé, 
Comes a thought that is more gratifying 
Than all the Lucullan array; 
More sweet than the sherry’s bouquet, 
Or the flavor of succulent pheasant — 
The thought of appearing next day 
As “‘among the most prominent present.” 


Since the common folk simply are dying 
To know what we do or we say, 

It were really a shame our denying 
To them all the pleasure we may. 
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Then the news let the papers convey 
To the shopman, mechanic, and peasant, 
Noting us at the dance or the play 
As “among the most prominent present.” 


ENVOY. 


St. Peter, receive us, we pray, 

When we’ve done with this world evanescent, 
Assigning us places for aye 

As “among the most prominent present.” 


ts 


December 21, 1901—The Standard and Times installs 
own fast web-perfecting press. Prosperity! 

April 13, 1903—I begin a daily department of jokes in 
Anne Elizabeth. Dee-lighted! 

April 13, 1903.—I began a daily department of jokes in 
the Philadelphia Ledger in addition to the Press and Stand- 
ard and Times. I need the money. 

September 15, 1904.—TI believe I am responsible for the 
following: 

A DEAL IN BANANAS. 
No lika foxy olda man 
Dat com’ to dees peanutta stan’ 
To-day an’ buya wan banan’. 
He mak’ me seeck! 
Eef evra customer ees go 
For maka tricks an’ talka so 
Lik’ heem, you bat my life! 
Get richa queeck. 


I no 


Well, deesa man he com’ an’ say: 
““How moocha for banan’ to-day?” 
An’ so I tal heem right away: 
**Ees two for fi’.” 
*“*O! my, I mus’ be gattin’ deef 
Or you ees talka lika tief!”’ 
He say to me, an’ look as eef 
He gona cry. 


“* Ees two for fi’,’”’ I say agen. 

He shak’ hees head at me an’ den 

He tal me ‘‘ Mak’ eet fi’ for ten, 
An’ tak’ da mon’.” 

“* A’ right,” I say, “I guess weel do.’ 

Den “ Fi’ for ten ees wan for two,” 

He say: ‘‘ Here ees two cent for you, 


oo» 


I taka wan! 


’ 


He tak’ da bigges’ wan of all! 

Ha! w’at you t’ink o’ dat for gall? 

I no can speak; I w’at you call 
“Too chok’ weez rage.” 

An’ wenn he eesa gon’ away 

Big Irish cop he laugh an’ say: 

“You gattin’ real swell trade to-day — 
Dat’s Russla Sage.” 


December 25, 1904.—I1 forgot to mention, under date of 
December 19, another boy. His name is to be Stephen. Gee! 
1 wonder what my name is to be? 

April 1, 1905.—Another style, for a change: 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH. 


Last night the winter’s rear-guard passed 
In utter rout through lane and street; 
With faint and fainter bugle-blast 
The North-wind sounded the retreat. 
Far echoes of the stubborn flight 
Crept backward from the distant hill, 
Stray stragglers lurched across the night, 
But soon were gone, and all was still, 
Then vaguely, through the pregnant hush, 
The murmur of a marching host 
Surged swiftly onward as the rush 
Of breakers on a level coast, 
Until up-swelled through lane and street, 
In swift crescendo thundering, 
The drums of Southern rain that beat 
Reveille to the waking Spring. 


O! glad gray army of the South! 
Our sky is your triump*2l arch, 

Nor deed of arms nor word of mouth 
Shall here oppose your onward march. 
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The little children of the North, 

Long captive to the winter’s cold, 
Impatient yearn to sally forth 

And tread the fields of green and gold. 
For love of life renewed we greet 

With joy your conquest, welcoming 
Invading drums of rain that beat 

Reveille to the waking Spring. 


June 18, 1905.— (Jn advance) I make my début as an 
alleged humorous lecturer, as another side issue. I need the 


money. 
——. —, 19 ——.— I died to-day from overwork. 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


In a certain Irish provincial paper a burglar was recently 
described as having stolen from a famous actress who was 
touring the provinces, “two bugs and a rag.” 

A polite note from the lady was responsible for the still 
more startling notice, which ran — 

“We sincerely regret the mistake which crept into our 
report of the theft of Miss B ’s property. The luggage 
consisted of two bags and a rug, and not two rags and a bug, 
as stated through our frinter’s error. We hope that Miss 
B —,, who is now starving in the provinces, will accept the 
apology herewith offered.” ' 

Next day, in a special and profuse article, the word 
“starving” was replaced by “starring,” and this time the 
jocular printer must have been held in check, for the letter- 
press appeared without a flaw.—The Carton Magazine. 





Anp yet another! This time it’s a superb collection of 
bill-head specimens printed in one, two and three colors, with 
a handsome cover. Send 25 cents to-day for a copy. You'll 
be pleased. The Inland Printer Company. Chicago. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_CHALLEN’s Lagor-savinG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Tue Stoneman.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 
son. A handbook for those about to "tibien themselves in the printing 
business and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

GaInING A CrrcuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTaBLISHING A Newsparer.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journais. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcorp.—A new and compact book for keep- 
ing a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for 
weekly and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of 
an advertiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy 
ledger paper, substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PracTIcaL JourNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 

Ap-SEeTt1InG Contest, No. 17— One hundred and twenty- 
seven ads. were entered in THE INLAND PrinTeER’s Ad.-Setting 
Contest, No. 17, which closed May 15. While the ad. was a 
large one, this did not seem to discourage the compositors, 
as the large number of entries would indicate. The general 
quality of the work is improved, and there is a large number 
of very creditable ads. Immediately after the close of the 
contest the work of making up the specimens into sets was 
commenced, and on May 20 these were mailed to the con- 
testants with instructions regarding making their selections 
of the best ads. It was required that their decisions be in by 
June 15, and it is expected that everything will be in readiness 
for announcing the result in the August issue. 


On April 28 the Bunker Hill (Ill.) Gazette-News pub- 
lished a “ Reunion Edition” that was full of interest. It con- 
tained principally letters from former residents, and these 
were interspersed with illustrations of present scenes in and 
about Bunker Hill and of the present location of the con- 
tributors. 


HicHest AND Lowest NeEwspapers.— Colorado boasts of 
having a newspaper printed at the highest point in the 
country, and until recently the Coachella (Cal.) Submarine, 
published seventy-six feet below sea level, has claimed the 
opposite distinction, that of being “the most low-down paper 
on earth.” A new paper has now made its appearance. how- 
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ever, the Coachella Valley News, published at Thermal, in the 
same vicinity. Thermal is 122 feet below the level of the sea. 


Tue Census Bureau has just made its report of population 
and general information of the Philippine Islands. It shows 
that in 1902 there were forty-one newspapers published, twenty 
of which were dailies, and the total circulation of all publi- 
cations was 68,236. 

AN unusual and creditable special edition was published 
in April by the Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press (“ Published 
every Saturday by ye detained brothers.”) It was entitled 
“Convict Verse Number” and contained thirty-two pages of 
verses written by the convicts in the several prisons repre- 
sented by publications. 

A NEw four-column eight-page weekly has made its appear- 
ance at Alexandria, Missouri—the Delta Sun. It evidently 
had some little difficulty in arriving as scheduled, as the 
editor used large display type for an article of explanation, 
which was headed, “We Got Out Anyway; Oh, ye gods, 
give ear unto our lamentations!” 

A PRINTER won $6,000 in prizes for estimates on the attend- 
ance at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition! It is so unusual 
for a printer to do anything of this kind that it warrants 
passing notice. The fortunate man is A. N. Breneman, fore- 
man of the Bartlesville (I. T.) Examiner, who contemplates 
purchasing a farm and retiring from the monotony of a news- 
paper life. 

Amonc the daily papers whose circulations have been 
recently examined and certified by the Advertisers’ Bureau is 
the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette. Rockford is a city of 
but thirty-five thousand people and has three daily papers, 
yet the report shows that the Register-Gazette has a circula- 
tion of 5,876, which indicates that its readers appreciate a 
clean, progressive newspaper. 


KENDALL B. Cressey, advertising manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record, calls attention in a telling manner to his New 
York and Chicago representatives in a recent letter to adver- 
tisers. After telling of the gratifying increase in the adver- 
tising patronage of the Record, he adds: 

Mr. Joseph F. Finley, 611 Temple court, New York, or Mr. Charles 
A. Barnard, 1002 Tribune building, Chicago, can tell as much more of 
this story as you would like to hear, if they are nearer to you than I 
am, or I will be glad to write you another letter telling you anything 
that you want to know. 

Here are a few paragraphs from a circular recently issued 
by the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, making some novel com- 
parisons to show its rapidly growing advertising patronage 
and its big lead over its competitors: 


For instance, in April we published fifty per cent more advertising 
than any other Columbus paper. Think of a horse race with the winner 
that far ahead of second place! Now you'll come nearer appreciating 
the real situation. About the only fun you can get out of the fastest 
horse is to see if he can beat his own best record. That’s where we 
stand. 

The Dispatch published fifty per cent more than any other. The gain 
of the Dispatch in April, 1905, over April, 1904, was more than fifty per 
cent greater than that of any other Columbus paper. 

If the Dispatch is now fifty per cent ahead of second place, and its 
pace is increasing fifty per cent more rapidly, when will the other fel- 
low catch up? 

A NEWSPAPER that is “different” is the Brown County 
World, of Hiawatha, Kansas. The World has been published 
in its present form for some years —so long, in fact, that it 
has ceased to be an experiment —and its unusual size and 
treatment of news and matters in general have made it very 
popular, both with the reader and the advertiser. It usually 
consists of thirty-two four-column pages, wire-stitched and 
trimmed, which by comparison with the ordinary newspaper 
gives it a particularly neat appearance at the start. Nearly 
all of its contents is set in ten-point, and no dry, long-winded 
paragraphs are allowed. Short articles, brief, crisp news 
items, and a profusion. of attractive heads are its prominent 
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features. Such a paper would prove a success in almost any 
community. 

Ap. Composition.—A large package of exceptionally well- 
set ads. was received from some compositor connected with 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, St. Louis, who 
neglected to send his name. I have reproduced four of these 
in order to call attention to a few essentials of good display. 
A compositor studying these four ads. (Nos. I, 2, 3, 4) will 
note that, while border and rules are used, they are made 
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to “square up” display, which is prominent in recent years, 
may be artistic, but it does not make “ good” advertising from 
the advertiser’s standpoint, and the latter should receive the 
greatest share of consideration. William H. Seiple, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has some good ideas in display. No. 5 is a 
little ad., selected from a large number submitted, and while 
not out of the ordinary, it is still a neat and effective style. 

Tue Virginian-Pilot, of Norfolk, Virginia, broke ground 
this week for its new building, which is under contract for 
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500,000 CIRCULATION 


awa 
RATE: $2.00 PER LINE 




















$200 an agate line. Nodiscount for time. Liberal &, 
discount on quarter. half and full pages. Forms close 


One of the oldest and strongest mail order - 
publications in the United States. Our vigorous A NEWSPAPER OF KNOWN CIRCULATION | © 
subscription campaign conducted the past year Q (i) 
has enabled us to put on a large number ot 
new subscribers, so that we are now able 
to guarantee advertisers a circulation of 
5 00 000 C 54 Daily average for first six months, 1904, 
; Opies 
each month. All our readers are mail order 20 85 ] 
buyers and agents living in small towns and 9 
rural districts. It stands at the head of the 
list with most mail order advertisers. If you The largest circulation ever attained by 
have never used space in the WELCOME The Banner and larger than evenclaimed 
GUEST, a trial will convince you. Write by any other Nashville daily 
to either office for sample copy and further 
information. You will make no mistake in Records examined by Association of 
putting this paper on your list, to commence American Advertisers. The Banner is 
your fall campaign. the acknowledged leader in circulation, 
advertising and influence. Its subscription 
ADVERTISING RATES price is also the highest in Nashville L 
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THE WELCOME GUEST 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
New York Office, 150 Nassau St 





Chicago Office, Boyce Bidg. 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


150 Nassau St., NEW YORK Tribune Bldg., CHICAGO 





Home Life guarantees its circulation. The real proof of circu- 
lation is Results. Home Life ag? ig Results. Just look over 
fe. Itis d 


the advertising columns of Home Li good company for 
you to be in, Let us send you a sample copy and rate card. 











H. G. SOMMERMAN 8. E. LEITH 











52 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















No. 1. No. 


secondary, and only act as a frame or setting for the display. 
Heavy borders and heavy rules should be avoided. It is the 
words that catch the eye — not the rules; but when the proper 
rules are used in a proper way they will serve to bring out 
the words and not overshadow them. No. I is a very plain 
ad., yet striking in its appearance. The plain rule panels are 
a good feature and the indention of the body matter on each 
side serves to make the display stand out more prominently. 
No. 2 has a combination of border and rule that is very effect- 
ive, and No. 3 shows an exceptionally artistic treatment of the 
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DAVENPORT (IOWA) 
DEMOCRAT AND LEADER 


50 Years Under One Management 
The Democrat and Leader has a larger 
home (sworn) circulation than any other 
Davenport daily. The characterand extent 
of its circulation, together with the influ- 
ence it enjoys make it the most reliable 
medium for the advertiser in that field. 
Subscription lists and accounts opened. 
Rates and sworn statement furnished on 
request. NN 


DEMOCRAT AND LEADER, Davenport, lowa 
wording accompanying an awkward cut. No. 4 is a well- 
designed ad., although the pulling qualities of this ad. would 
have been improved if “ Home Circulation” had been brought 
out. Leon C. Derr, of the Anna (Ill.) Democrat, sends an ad. 


for criticism that loses its effectiveness through having several 
display lines in conjunction of the same length. This tendency 


Western Office, 701-702 Schiller Bldg., Chicago 
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4 HOME LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
S U, 


2. No:. 3; 


completion by October 1. The building will be a fireproof 
structure of four stories, including the basement, and will be 
devoted entirely to the use of the newspaper. The plans have 
been made with great care after a careful study of the needs 
of the paper, and when finished it will be one of the most 
complete newspaper plants in the South. A new quadruple 
Hoe press will be installed and the already excellent plant of 
the paper will be largely supplemented with new material and 
machinery. The improvement will cost between $60,000 and 
$75,000. 


A Bank Account 


is a friend in need. Open an account with us 
and receive four per cent interest, compounded 
every three months. Accounts opened for one 
dollar or more and little home safes loaned 
free if desired. 9 9 9 9 9 Q 


J. L. Brandeis & Sons 


Bankers 
Checks on all banks cashed 9 9 Q 
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NEWSPAPER CritTIcIsMS.—The following papers were 
received, marked “For Criticism,” and brief suggestions are 
made for their improvement: 

Franklin (Ind.) Republican.— Read criticism in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September, 1904. 

Coleridge (Neb.) Blade.— You are publishing a very neat paper. 
You should find little difficulty in adjusting the screws of your fountain 

















when running two pages so as to prevent the ink running heavy on the 
outer edges. Clean out the fountain regularly and if you have difficulty 
in adjusting the screws to prevent your trouble, you need not put ink 
in at the ends, but only in the center and as far as your form extends. 
I would not advise increasing the length of the columns to the regular 
six-column size for your five-column page —it makes an inartistic and 
awkward page. If you have too much advertising for your space, it 
would be better to send some of this to your ready-print house and have 
it put on the inside, or you could print two of these inside pages at 
home. ; 

Clayton (Ind.) Enterprise—— Headings on the first page should be 
more prominent. <A few ads. lack distinctive display, the general appear- 
ance being that the lines are all the same size. Notable examples are the 
ads. of Rhoades & Woodward and the Clayton Lumber Company. 

Parker (S. D.) New Era.— A better make-up would be to put your 
most important local matters on the first page, with prominent heads, 
and the editorial on the fourth page. In making up the plate matter, 
the burr left at the bottom of each column should be cut off with a knife. 

Dresden (Ont.) Times.— The defects noted last October have been 
remedied. Your first page would be made more attractive and readable 
if you would put headings on many of the longer items. 

Alexandria (S. D.) Herald.— A very neat paper. Head rules on the 
first page should be transposed. 

Houston (Minn.) Signal.— A bright, newsy paper, with exceptionally 
well-set ads. The presswork is not as clear as it should be and would 
be improved by a better quality of ink. 

Delta Sun, Alexandria, Missouri.—‘‘ Personal Mention” and “ Con- 
densed Locals”? headings should be set in larger type, omitting the 
border if necessary. 

Shelton (Neb.) Clipper.— Ad. composition and presswork are excel- 
lent. It seems too bad to give up the whole first page to an advertise- 
ment. 


AN event that was highly enjoyed by all was the farewell 
reception given to Mr. Theodore E. Quinby, who lately 
retired as managing editor of the Detroit Free Press, and 
who has taken up his residence in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. The farewell reception took piace in the Russell House 
on the evening of May 9, and among those present were .the 
editorial, reportorial and business staffs, and the superintend- 
ents of the various mechanical departments. Though still 
young in years, Mr. Quinby has had the experience of a 
veteran, his term of service on the Free Press just falling 
short of a quarter of a century. He began as a boy in one 
of the mechanical departments and served an apprenticeship 
in every branch of the paper before joining the reportorial 
staff. In 1893 he became managing editor. Mr. Quinby’s 
last thought, in leaving his post, was to gather about him his 
old associates and he planned an informal luncheon as the 
best opportunity to meet them. His comrades, over one 
hundred strong, were greeted by Mr. Quinby, his wife, 
daughter and mother. To the older men there was a touch 
of sadness to the function, as it meant a severing of their 
relations and the loss of a valued friend. At the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon, Mr. Thomas H. Moran, night editor, 
on behalf of the editorial force, presented Mr. Quinby with 
a suitcase and a handsomely furnished traveling bag as a 
token of affection. Another gift from the same source, that 
may perhaps be more valued, was a bound volume. containing 
an expression of good will from every member of the staff. 
The contributions ran the gamut of prose and verse and will 
long serve to refresh Mr. Quinby’s memory of the days when 
he wore harness. The other departments presented Mr. 
Quinby with a fine smoking set, pipes, cut-glass jar and a 
rhinoceros tobacco pouch. Mr. Quinby made a _ touching 
response, recalling some of his early experiences and asking 
that if any one felt he had not received sufficient attention at 
some time in the past, he would wipe out the remembrance. 
He said that his heart-strings tugged over the separation and 
he expressed the hope that a kindly future might bring him 
back. Mr. Quinby was highly esteemed by all his associates 
and also among the business men of the city, who regret his 
departure and wish him Godspeed in his new Western home. 

An Unusuat Rate Carp.—The Pilot Point (Texas) Post- 
Signal has a rate card which in its make-up is very unusual. 
The card most in use is the one giving the total cost of a 
given space for a given length of time. Then there are many 
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cards giving the price per inch on various time and space 
contracts (such as one inch one time, 25 cents; ten inches 
four times, $2 per inch; ten inches three months, $1.50 per 
inch), and also the card stating the price per single inch on 
all kinds of contracts. The Post-Signal has avoided all of 
these and gives the price per issue on contracts of one inch 
to one page, and one week to one year. Here is the card: 


PRICE PER WEEK. 

















I wk. | 1mo. | 3mos.| 6mos.| ryr 

SR EEE EB een $0.25 | $0.22%| $0.20 | $0.183%,| $0. 1634 
MUMS ocst acon secewsousananewe .40 .36 -32 30 | -25 
7” rh les A St Pie ia M as -67% .60 | a | .90 
( EE Re acer e ene Iee 1.00 -90 80 -75. | .65 
Mn) es de eet aac pearkcadantes 1.50 1.35 1.20 1.12%] 1.00 
sa. 6“ it. See eee 2.80 2.50 2.25 2.10 1.90 
ee SO CRONE, cane cacecwuces 3.75 3.37%| 3.00 2.65 2.50 
ee | |} err 6.25 5.60 5.00 4.70 4.15 

wae" © GRE So cs esl nsus 10,00 9.00 8.00 7.50 6.667% 


Aside from the arrangement, the card is not graded care- 
fully throughout, although the greater portion of it is nearly 
accurate. There is a decided difference in the charges for 
one page one week, and for one-quarter page one month. In 
each contract there is an equal number of inches (120), yet 
in the first instance the charge is $10 (about eight cents an 
inch) and in the other $13.50 (about eleven cents an inch.) 
If there is any difference between the charges for these two 
contracts it should be the other way, as there is four times 
as much composition in a full page as there is in the quarter 
page, and even if the quarter page was changed each issue, 
there is still the argument that a paper can carry a quarter 
page four times much better than it can a full page in a 
single issue. This same line of reasoning applies to the 
charge for a full page six months and a half page one year. 
Another illustration of the inequality of prices is found by 
comparing the price for one page one time and that for one 
column one month. In the first instance there are 120 inches 
of space used and 120 inches of composition —in the latter, 
but 80 inches of space and but 20 inches of composition; yet 
the total charge is the same, $10. But aside from the inequal- 
ity of price, a card arranged on this plan would be found 
practical, although would it not be better to state the price 
per month instead of per week on each contract? Advertisers 
seldom pay bills weekly, and when they contract for an ad. 
it is usually necessary to explain what it is to cost per month. 
An accurately graded card, for a weekly with one thousand 
circulation, could be arranged like this: 














Iwk. tImo. | 3mos. | 6mos I yr 

WRN Sada shh ewe caaeeas .| $0.25 | $0.70 $0.65 $0.60 | $0.55 
J eee .40 | 1.30 | 1.15 | 1.10 1.05 
, a : -70 2.30 | 2.20 2.15 | 1.95 
6 * 1.00 3.30 | 3.25 3.00 2.70 
io |“ 1.60 5.20 | 5.15 4.70 | 4.10 
MT ee 1 sss at ee en he at 2.80 10.00 9.40 | 8.20 | 6.25 
a 4.00 | 14.50 12.75 | 11.25 8.85 
jf 7.60 | 27.50 | 22.50 17.75 | 16.75 
EMO? wen re eda etue rc uadet 14.5 | 35.50 33.25 32.25 











A WEEKLY paper that has met with remarkable success is 
the Goldfield (Nev.) News. -It was started one year ago as a 
five-column folio and is now running twelve six-column 
pages, filled with well-set ads., nicely printed, bright and 
newsy. James F. O’Brien, the publisher, writes entertainingly 
of his success as follows: 

Editor INLAND PRINTER: GotpFIELp, Nev., April 8, 1905. 

Dear Sir,— Under separate cover I enclose you a copy of the last 
edition of the Goldfield News. It is not as neat typographically as the 
present force can make it if we had time, but the business has grown 
so fast it has been impossible to get time and material to reset ads., 
or to make ready as we would like. 

The interesting point about the News is its quick growth and success. 
I got out the first paper on April 29, 1904—<a five-column, four-page 
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paper. This last issue of twelve pages, six-columns, contains about 
forty-nine columns of paid advertising, practically all of which came in 
without solicitation. I have by far the largest circulation in the State, 
and subscribers cover nearly every State in the Union and a half dozen 
foreign countries. The News has two competitors who have solicitors out 
constantly on the street — one has about thirteen columns of ads. and the 
other four columns. I started the business with $500 borrowed money. 
My lot, building and plant is now worth about $12,000, and the business 
reasonably worth $50,000. 
Isn’t that going some? Yours very truly, 
James F. O’Brien. 


A nice point about Mr. O’Brien’s paper, that may make 
other publishers a little envious, is that he gets Io cents a 
copy for his paper and $5 a year. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


NEW YORK COSMOPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS. 


There is scarcely a European people which does not publish 
a newspaper in New York. There is even a Japanese paper, 
the Japan and America. This may fight on neutral American 
territory a journalistic war with the Amerikansky Russky 
Viestnik, the New York Russian newspaper. 

The German papers are far the most numerous. In New 
York alone there are published forty German journals, dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies, and these publications cover almost 
every interest dear to the German heart. 

They are religious, anarchistic, medical, comic, literary and 


musical. Several of them are devoted to the interest merely 








THE SHOWME CLUB OF MISSOURI. 


Reading from left around the table: 
pany; W. M. Clasen, The Unitype Company; 
Morrison Company; 
Machine Company; 


tem ”’; Thomas Knapp, Mergenthaler Linotype Company; 


D. A. Garwood, Eclipse Folder Company; 


By the courtesy of Mr. Thomas Knapp, of the Chicago 
branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, we show on 
this page an interesting reminiscence of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair: the representatives of the various printing-trade exhib- 
itors at their prandial avocation. What a fine advisory board 
these gentlemen would make for all the technical troubles that 
beset the ‘printer. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 


I find your publication of inestimable value to me in my 
work. Every month it is full to the brim and overflowing 
with choicest morsels, catering to the most refined artistic 
taste, both in advertisements and in job-printing. I read a 
number of the best trade journals, but none of them compare 
with THe INLAND Printer.— Frank C. Harper, Antonio, Col- 


erado. 


G. P. McCain, Dexter Folding Machine Company; A. F. Harris, Harris Automatic Press Com- 
A. Souve, The Monoline Company; 
Frank Cain, The Lanston Monotype Company; W. J. Kelly, Lanston Monotype Company; 
George Seitler, Lanston Monotype Company; John Small, ‘‘ The Kohler Sys- 
Carl Henderson, The Miehle Press Company. 
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William Desmond, Golding & Co.; F. C. Crofts, J. L. 
J. McDonald, Seybold 


of Germans from certain districts. For instance, there is 
the Hessen Darmstadter Zeitung, the Neue Preussische 
Zeitung, the Oesterreichisch Ugarische Zeitung, the Sachsen 
Zeitung, the Schwaebisches Wochenblatt and others. 

There are eleven Jewish publications printed in Hebrew, 
German and English, and the papers devoted to English, 
Scotch and Irish interests, though printed in English, impress 
the fact that the “native born” is not the whole population. 

The French are represented by the Courier des Etats Unis, 
the Italians have five papers, daily, weekly and monthly, and 
the Spanish seven. The Bohemians have two dailies, the 
Hlas Lidu and Listy, and two other publications; the Arabi- 
ans have a semi-weekly called the Alayan. Besides these, 
there are other foreign papers printed in New York: Hunga- 
rian, the Slavonic, Scandinavian and two Swedish papers, and 
the Magyar Amerika Magyar Nepszava.— Fourth Estate. 
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COMPOSITION 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 











Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The foilowing list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VeEsT-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF Business CARDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 
25 cents. 

SPECIMENS oF ENVELOPE CorNER Carps — twenty-four-page booklet — 
25 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LeEtTTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, 
two and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

Lectures For APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, 
fully illustrated, 25 cents. 

Tue Stoneman.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price, $1, postpaid. 

TitLeE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, r2mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TwentTieETH CENTURY CovER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Prain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, r2mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue Principtes oF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and ‘ilustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Mopern Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book compo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
sation to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PrinTING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is especially recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1,. 
postpaid. 


Wuat would you think of a man who began the construc- 
tion of a house without a plan? Of a man who dug a-cellar 
and laid a foundation without considering the size or mass 
of the building that must rest thereon? Or of a man who 


would make the rooms of this house of random size, without 
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regard for utility, or the exterior beauty of the finished 
structure? 

He is in the same class with the printer who takes a piece 
of copy, goes straightforth to a case containing a heavy-faced 
display letter and sets a full line at the top, and then contin- 
ues at will to fill the remaining space with any type con- 
veniently available, increasing or decreasing its size as space 
may demand when he is nearing the end. 

No man has ever achieved noteworthy results without first 
formulating a well-rounded idea of the finished work, either 
in his mind or on paper. A prearranged and well-conceived 
plan is the necessary beginning of every typographical design. 

It is true that beautiful designs have been made by those 
who would be at a loss to define the laws of balance, rhythm, 
proportion, symmetry, harmony, etc. We say that such a per- 
son is possessed of good taste. He has an intuition for good 
design—a feeling for fitness and pleasing arrangement — 
governed mostly by innate ideals and acquired partly by 
practice. 

“The man who has eye and intellect will invent beautiful propor- 
tions, and can not help it; but he can not tell us how to do it. There 
are one or two general laws that can be told; they are of no use, indeed, 
except as preventatives of gross mistakes.”— John Ruskin. 

Plans are unconsciously evolved in the minds of men who 
possess this inborn talent, but they are, in reality, as well- 
defined as the penciled sketch of the compositor who is not 
so gifted. A careful study of the principles of correct display 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


composition is as necessary to the man with inherent talent 
as it is to him who charts and plans with a pencil. To both 
it is a “preventative of gross mistakes.” 

Dr. Denman W. Ross has said: “We must have the 
knowledge of design in its principles, which are the principles 
of order. Order, system, unity of motive or purpose, beauty of 
form: that is the meaning of design. Beauty is not definable, 
but it manifests itself in three principal modes: balance, 
rhythm and harmony. These are the modes in which beauty 
is revealed, both in nature and in works of art. By balance 
we mean equal opposition or antithesis. -By rhythm we mean 
the joint action of two or more attractions or forces to carry 
the eye and the mind in a motion through the measures of 
time or of space. By harmony we mean that the constituent 
elements of a work have something in common which brings 
them together in unity. We say of a work that it is in har- 
mony with its idea or purpose, or that the terms are in 
harmony with one another. Thus we have harmony of tones, 
of measures, and of forms or shapes. The practice of design 
means bringing terms or ideas into the modes of balance, 
rhythm and harmony. Examples and_ illustrations 
must be brought together; if not original works, then copies 
or reproductions. The best method of study will be found 
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in a technical analysis, by which the component elements and 
motives of a composition become clearly distinguished and 
defined. The all-round, complete artist, with his 
knowledge of fine things, his discrimination and judgment, his 
standards and ideals, his knowledge of tools and materials, 
of ways, means and methods, his power of eye and skill of 
hand —that is the man we want—the man we must have.” 
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These are the principles of design as applied to display 
composition, to drawing, to painting and to all those things 
that are created for the purpose of giving pleasure to the 
eye. These principles must necessarily be first considered in 
the making of a plan. 

The word display or emphasis, as applied to composition, 
has a purely commercial significance to men who are too 
deeply imbued with mercenary motives. To them the adver- 
tising value of display composition is entirely based upon the 
word display in its limited and vulgar sense. Such men esti- 
mate the value of a display line by its startling prominence, 
rather than by the attractiveness of grace found in artistic 
arrangement. The most pleasing things in the handiwork of 
the arts and crafts—the things that are most desired —are 
those that combine the artistic with the utilitarian. The 
commercial value of display composition does not depend 
then upon its startling and momentary significance, but rather 
upon the lasting memories created by the pleasure that the 
eye derives through attractive lines, harmonious contrasts and 
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proportion. Compare and consider the relative advertising 
value of the designs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

“Let it be remembered, however, that no rigid rules as of cast-iron 
should be allowed to trammel the imagination of the artist to whom 
there are many things more important than rules, such as observation, 
knowledge and experiment; a cultivated taste, sound judgment and a 
light fancy; an appreciation of what is meant by balance, distribution 
and reticence of tone.”— A. H. Church. 

To ATTAIN the most pleasing results, the ardent typog- 
rapher must learn to distinguish between harmony and 
monotony. Monotony defines want of variety —a thing to be 
avoided in display composition. Harmony is described by a 
well-known writer as “having something in common; con- 
sistency of likeness; reconciliation of differences.” Contrast- 
ing harmony is still another phase, and it is that quality of 
display composition that has to do with creating emphasis 
through pleasing yet contrasting tones. Black and white are 
not harmonious, but they may be so associated, with the 
assistance of intermediate tones, that they will contrast 
harmoniously. Fig. 3 is a good example of contrasting har- 
mony. The gray tone of the type border acts as a pleasing 
intermediary for the black-ruled panel and the light tone of 
the display arrangement. The perfect distribution of ample 
white makes for “illumination” and shapeliness. This is an 
appropriate cover-design for printing on a light-colored paper. 
This same matter has been rearranged in Fig. 4 to set forth 
the distinguishing features of a companion title-page. The 
general style of the display conforms closely with the charac- 
teristics of the cover-design. This is a- relationship that 
should be well preserved. But it is essential that the title- 
page of a book should be more conservative than the cover 
of the same book, an effect which has been brought about by 
using smaller type-faces, a delicate border and liberal margins, 
as shown in Fig. 4. The Puritan style of composition has 
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been adopted in both of these specimens. The proper way to 
handle this same matter, after the “long-and-short-line” style 
of composition, is shown in Fig. 5. a 

Fic. 6 reveals the inartistic results of an endeavor to 
create a type-design without first formulating a well-conceived 
plan of the work. It is plain to be seen that most of the 
inappropriate and obtrusive rulework was suggested by an 
after-thought to bolster an apparent weakness in the display 
arrangement. In building panel-designs, it is a better plan to 
first set up a skeleton form of the rules to be employed, using 
quotation furniture in filling out all of the enclosed areas: 
By so doing, it will be possible to set the type to conform 
with the plan of the work, rather than to contort the design to 

















fit the typography, as was evidently done in Fig. 6. It is an 
error to subordinate any part of a firm name into insignifi- 
cance, as in the title-line, “ The Detachable Boiler Flue Manu- 
facturing Company,” in Fig. 6. This specimen has been reset 
after a pleasing style much used in modern cover-designs. A 
companion title-page is also shown. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 
IMAGINE for a moment 
that a ‘traveling representa- 
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reset example, Fig. 10. Red and black ink were used in Fig. 9. 
One color, preferably black, on pure white paper, would pro- 
duce the proper effect in Fig. Io. 

Wuat has been said of Figs. 9 and 10 is equally applicable 
to the envelope corner-card specimens, Figs. 11 and 12, but 
the need of restraint and legibility is even more urgent in 
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department on several occa- 
sions; but its importance is 
of enough consequence to 
bear repeating. It is a fact that while a certain letter, a certain 
style of composition, ornamentation, etc., may be particularly 
appropriate when applied to one class of work, yet similar 
treatment might be utterly inadequate in another job. The 
hidden language embodied in the character of type-faces, and 


Fig. 6. 
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their arrangement, very often appeals with more effectiveness 
than the orthography of the text. The first mere glance at a 
specimen of display composition creates an impression of 
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this form of address. The advertising value of an envelope 
corner-card should be a secondary consideration. The pri- 
mary object of an envelope corner-card is to afford facility 
to the postoffice department and to insure the immediate 
return of letters that fail of delivery, without entailing the 
delays of dead-letter office routine. The peculiar arrangement 
and the type-faces used in Fig. 11 have not been chosen with 
this object in view. A line of italic set in capitals is not as 
legible as plain gothic or roman, and it does not associate 
appropriately with the Stationers’ text. Roman type-faces, set 
in capitals and lower-case, have been chosen by the postoffice 
department, and these letters are used in all the envelope 
corner-cards issuing from the government printing-office. 
While the choice of type-faces for this purpose is optional 
with the user, it devolves upon him, nevertheless, to select 
severely plain letters, such as gothics, romans, antiques, etc. 
Fig. 12 is a reset example, offered as a suggestion. 

One of the chief requirements in making display compo- 
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either dignity, culture, refinement, purity, brusqueness, business- 
like pointedness, force, seriousness, etc. Which one of these 
characteristics would sound the desired note in a purely busi- 
ness heading, such as that shown in Fig. 9? Is this a business 
to be heralded like the coming of a circus? Or, is it a plain 
and serious form of address? How much more appropriate are 
the neat style of display and the plain types chosen for the 
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sition clear, direct and certain, is to present but one thing at 
a time. This is necessary to maintain logical order among 
parts. The proper distribution of judicious white is scarcely 
less important. The effect of a number of display lines, all 
of equal prominence, may be likened unto the discord pro- 
duced by two or more bands, all playing different tunes at one 
time and in one place. Fig: 13 affords little relief to the eye 
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on account of the unbroken jumble of display faces, inhar- 
monious rules and unsuitable ornaments. “Great Values” 
seems to be the important thing of the display, and this should 
be emphasized and superimposed in a manner designed to 
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lead on to the lesser display in a logical way. Further relief 
is granted by the infusion of liberal “white,” in Fig. 14. 


THE VALUE OF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AS APPLIED TO JOB COMPO- 
SITION. 

“We produce all of our work under hurried conditions, 
which allows little time to consider all these fine technical 
points of display composition. Close competition in our com- 
munity does not permit an exacting observance of principles. 
Our customers are not critics and, anyway, all display com- 
position looks alike to the ordinary man, who knows little 
about the art of printing. With him it’s just printing — 
that’s all.” 

This is a familiar argument. It is designed to deprecate 
careful workmanship. The man who uses it usually looks 
upon the principles of design as impracticable theories. Who 
is he and what is his standing in the business world? It is he 
who runs the “ junk-shop” (refrain from calling it a printery) 
in the garret of a rookery. It is he who bewails his miserable 
circumstances and lays the cause of failure at the door of 


competition. “Close competition” is his cry from morn till 
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night — from day to day. And why? Chiefly because the 
supply of ordinary and undesirable printing exceeds the public 
demand. 

Study —analyze—and have the determination in your 
hearts to do better things from day to day, and then you will 
find that even “though you build your house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to your door.” 

Quality defies both price and competition. 

Dr. Denman W. Ross has this to say of the value of 


technical analysis: “Assuming that our object is merely to 
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induce right judgment on the part of those whom we under- 
take to educate, the importance of technical training as a 
means of getting that right judgment must be evident. If we 
go further than that and say that the true education is a 
preparation for life and life’s work, technical training becomes 
a still more important part of it. What we have to do, in that 
case, is to give to our pupils technical ability of all kinds, and, 
with it, the finest possible impulses — the impulses which come 
from a real, thorough knowledge of the best work that has 
been done in the world and the best thought that has been put 
into it. -Thucydides says of the Greeks (in the funeral oration 
of Pericles): that they had ‘the singular power of thinking 
before acting, and of acting, too.’ That is what we want, as 
the outcome of our teaching, whether it be in the school, in 
the college, or in the workshop. We do not want an impotent 
idealism, but a potent one. We want all that idealism means: 
discrimination, right judgment, high standards, but more than 
that, the ability, the power, to achieve our ideals technically. 
Then we may expect to realize them — when the philosopher 
goes to work and the working man becomes a philosopher.” 


MAKING THE EFFORT. 

It is within the power of every man working in the print- 
ing trade and associated industries to acquire a more or less. 
intimate knowledge of these interrelated arts and crafts. 
Such knowledge may not allow of a practical working at 
each branch, but will round out and make a more thorough 
workman of the possessor. One of the most useful as well 
as the most readily acquired aids to development is the ability 
to make a drawing or sketch. How- 
ever rough the first efforts may be, 
patience and proper instruction will 
develop latent ability and improve 
the mediocre surprisingly. Success 
in this will stimulate the student to 
investigate other lines. How many 
printers can tell how type is made? 
or paper? or how a form is made 
ready? or how a book is bound? or 
how a half-tone or zinc etching is 
made? or the principles on which 
lithography is based? What the 
training in the classics and sciences 
means to the collegian, these things 
carefully studied mean to the prac- 
tical printer. There are enough 
printers, but not enough good 
printers. A young _pressfeeder, 
nineteen years old, Charles Beck, of 
Port Huron, Michigan, writes: 
“T am sending you a drawing executed by myself. 
working for the Riverside Printing Company. All the instruc- 
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have sold several advertising designs, and would be pleased 
if you can find space to reproduce my drawing.” The drawing 
is not out of the ordinary, but with instruction and practice, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Beck will improve his work. We 
do not encourage printers to enter the domain of the artist 
exclusively, but to develop their talents in- drawing as an 
adjunct to their own particular field. For the study of design 
there is nothing that compares with “The Principles of 
Design,” by Batchelder, and for illustrative work the series ~ 
of articles by the late Frank Holme, which was published in 
THE INLAND PRINTER some time ago. 





Just what you’ve been looking for. A booklet of rare 
specimens of modern typography and coloration as applied to 
bill-head printing is now offered by The Inland Printer Com- 


pany. Price, 25 cents. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. 
‘Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 
_ Bicerow’s Hanpsook or Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EncLtish Compounp Worps ann Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. ~ Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. 

ComprounpING oF EnciisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 


. ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 
_TypocraPpHic StyLesoox.— By W. B. McDermutt. A_ standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 


work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue Versatist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would + Aa and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEsST-POCKET MANUAL oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PeerLtess WessTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuatTion.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GraMMAaR WitTHOoUT A MastEer.—By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Arr or Writinc EnciisH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. ‘The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


ErrHer Way.—J. W. L., Moundsville, West Virginia, asks 
the following teasing question: “Please give the correct 
forms for these sentences: Reason says no, but Folly says 
yes. All the people said amen. The preacher shouted hallelu- 
jah.” Answer—This teases the one who must answer it 
because he is tiring somewhat of having to say “Do as you 
please.” He is a man of decided preference as to most things 
for his own practice, but he can not insist that his way is the 
only right way. Also in this instance he must say something 
that may seem illogical and inconsistent. Two forms are 
correct in such cases — either with or without quotation of the 
last word. If quoted, it should have a capital letter. And this 
brings to mind another possibility —a capital and no quota- 


Cloth, $1. °° 


tion. Now for the illogical part. It seems to the writer, at 
the moment, that he would prefer the sentences as written, 
except the last, where he would quote and capitalize. The 
best he can make of it, though, is that one of the first two 
forms is as correct as the other, but the capital and no. quoting 
does not seem good at all. 


An AposTROoPHE NEEDED.—H. C. S., Washington, D. C., 
quotes a child’s saying, “I want to pay wif my doll,” and 
asks, “Is this correct as it stands, or is the omission of a 
letter to be indicated by the insertion of an apostrophe?” 
Answer—The word would be in keeping with common prac- 
tice with an apostrophe; without one it is not. It is hardly 
advisable in such cases to say that one form is correct and the 
other incorrect, as there is no law or rule for them, nor even 
well-defined usage. Every reader would know what word is 
meant by either form, and neither shows positive error. As 
a personal opinion, it may be said that the use of the apostro- 
phe is better than its omission, and he who utters the opinion 
thinks that most people would say the same. 


CorRPORATE AND OTHER NAMES.—L. W. H., Anamosa, Iowa, 
asks: “Are not the possessives in ‘ Volunteers’ Prisoners’ 
League’ superfluous? The Standard Dictionary gives 
‘Knights Templars.’ If a society or publication adopts a 
certain form of writing its name, as ‘Volunteers’ Prisoners’ 
League,’ ‘The World To-Day,’ is it necessary that we follow 
the same form? May we not write ‘Volunteers Prisoners 
League’ and ‘The World Today’?” Answer—The posses- 
sives are undeniably right, and the name is not at all like 
“Knights Templars,” where there is no hint of possession. 
Knights Templars are simply Knights who are Templars, and 
the two nouns are in apposition. The Volunteers’ Prisoners’ 
League is not suggestive of apposition, but expresses a posses- 
sive idea only. It is almost universally thought better, and 
not uncommonly thought to be imperative, to write such names 
as the people themselves write them. A very commendable 
change to make in “ The World To-Day” is to make the last 
word “To-day.” The word is very often printed without a 
hyphen, but is better with it, both because of reason and as 
conforming to usage. 


“AUTHOR AND PRINTER.”—A book has just been published 
with this title, which is called on its title-page “An attempt to 
codify the best typographical practices of the present day.” 
No such attempt has heretofore been made, and therefore we 
have nothing with which to compare this one. The author, 
F. Howard Collins, says in the preface: “Some three years 
ago I made a suggestion to the Committee of the Society of 
Authors that it should compile a standard guide for spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, the use of italic type, etc., as the 
best guide known to me—Mr. Horace Hart’s ‘Rules for 
Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford ’— 
was not altogether in accordance with the practice of many of 
our best printers, and, being intended for compositors and 
readers only, was not sufficiently complete for authors.” He 
also says: “The present is not an attempt to rationalize the 
English language, but merely an endeavor to represent the 
language as it is now by the people most capable of writing it.” 
A book actually fulfilling the promise implied in these quo- 
tations would be a marvel. Mr. Collins’s work is not marvel- 
ous in any way, but it is good work — possibly as good of its 
kind as any one could do. It contains many useful items of 
information for both classes of those for whom it is made. 
But it can not be a “standard guide,” and it is much weak- 
ened by the lack of “rationalizing” in some matters that can 
never be made wholly acceptable in any way other than that of 
rationalizing. One of these matters is spelling. Mr. Collins 
tells us to spell blameable, not blamable; datable, not dateable ; 
likeable, not likable; linable, not lineable; liveable, not livable; 
namable, not nameable. His decisions are principally based on 
opinions of competent judges, but in these instances it seems 
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likely that the words were separately submitted. It does not 
seem likely that many would favor the variance shown if they 
considered all the words together. Very strong evidence 
would be necessary to convince any one that these differences 
represent the language as it is now. Many other differences 
in form are not necessitated by the determination to show the 
language as it is. Who would deliberately accept the instruc- 
tion to write High-Churchman and Low Churchman, one 
with a hyphen and the other without? Can any one be per- 
suaded that there is any reason why they should not be alike? 

Mr. Collins knew that his work would embrace many such 
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established, as Pa. for Pennsylvania. A great many proper 
names are given, each with a good reason, mainly for distinc- 
tion in spelling, as Abbot and Abbott, Eliot, Elliot, Eliott, and 
Elliott, Greeley and Greely. 

Numerous items of typographical information are given 
that would be useless in a book merely for printers, but 
which will serve a good purpose for authors. Almost nothing 
of the kind is given that printers do not quickly learn in their 
early trade experience. 

The book is thoroughly British in all matters where there 
is difference between British and American practice, and some 
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Engraved by Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago. 


points open to question or challenge, and it is merely to show 
that it can not be unquestionably accepted in full —as, indeed, 
no such work could be —that attention is called to them. He 
would produce a much better result by applying a little 
rationalization here and there. 

A more congenial task than faultfinding remains, in the 
way of noting some of the commendable features of the book. 

Two very useful lists are given of words spelled with ei 
and ie, embracing many words that might easily cause hesita- 
tion. Scattered through the vocabulary, in alphabetical order, 
are many abbreviations, including a number of those officially 


very queer misconceptions of American usage are found. For 
instance, we are told of “base-ball,” which is the form 
entered, that it is a “U.S. national game (hyphen always in 
America),” which is certainly so far from being fact that 
Americans must wonder how Mr. Collins reached his conclu- 
sion. 

An opinion of punctuation from Herbert Spencer is inter- 
esting. It is quoted from a letter to Mr. Collins, as follows: 
“ Whether to write ‘black, white, and green,’ with the comma 
after white, or to leave out the comma and write ‘ black, white 
and green ’—I very positively decide in favor of the first. To 
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me the comma is of value as marking out the component ele- 
ments of a thought, and where any set of components of a 
thought are of equal value they should be punctuated in print- 
ing and in speech equally. Evidently therefore in this case, 
inasmuch as when enumerating these colors black, white, and 
green, the white is just as much to be emphasized as the other 
two, it needs the pause after it just as much as the black does.” 





PERMANENCY OF COLOR IN PRINTING INKS. 


HEN about to place an order for color used in the 
\ manifold departments of a large printing establish- 
ment, there are, besides the mere color itself, many 

other things to be taken into consideration. 

Many of the colors on the market, says the Papier  Letene, 
possess a remarkable brilliancy of tone and appear at the 
first blush to be peculiarly adapted to the finest grades of 
printing, and, comparatively speaking, their prices are low. 
The color works well, giving a faultless imprint, and yet it 
not infrequently turns out that such a color can not be 
advantageously used for posters and billboards, for after a 
few days’ exposure to the rays of the sun, the fiery red has 
faded to a dull pink. Seeing this, the advertiser complains 
to the lithographic company, they stir up their foreman and 
he finally shields himself behind the quality of the color. 

Now, in such a case, the error lies neither with the color 
manufacturer nor with the color itself, but with the neglect 
of the purchaser to carefully observe the letters or numbers 
placed in the price-list after each item to indicate its com- 
parative resistance to light. For example, the letter a or the 
roman numeral J after a color would mean that it was a 
perfectly fast color and well ages to such work as we have 
instanced above. 

Colors with b or J/ after them resist the light pretty well, 
but not perfectly. They fade slightly, and after a lengthy 
exposure, part with some of their primitive brilliancy. C or 
III indicates the presence of a feeble resistance to light; and 
d or IV shows that the colors are seriously affected by the 
light rays; in fact, possess no permanency at all. One who 
has the interest of his future business at heart will not fail 
to consider these signs when stocking up with color. 

Even in work that is not exposed to the light these non- 
tesisting colors fade away after a time and this has been 
noticed to be particularly true when they are mixed with 
varnish. After such tones are dried, considerable of their 
strength seems to have abated, and by and by they disappear 
almost altogether. 

Some time ago several samples of colored labels and 
tickets were sent to the writer for examination, with the 
question, what was the reason that the pink tone, which had 
until now held well, had faded so badly that there was scarcely 
more than a dirty daub left? The party interested placed 
the fault on the paper, but here he was in error; the mistake 
really lay in the first place in the employment of a geranium 
lake in the mixing of the pink tone; and secondly, because 
only varnish thinning, instead of such coloring matter as 
bologna chalk or transparent white, was used. Of the other 
colors, none faded. 

Added to the signs above mentioned, which indicate the 
fastness of the color, we find other signs showing the behavior 
of the colors when covered with varnish. Nowhere more 
than here must the careful printer exercise caution, and all 
because some of the fastest colors will not stand varnish. An 
unfortunate choice may bring great difficulties in its train 
when such a piece of work comes to be covered with varnish. 

Two other signs are printed upon the ordinary color price- 
lists for the consideration of the careful, and they refer to the 
transparency and opaqueness of the color. It is highly 
important in process printing, particularly where one color 
is superimposed upon another to obtain a third, as for exam- 
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ple, yellow and blue to get green, to print first the chrome 
yellow lightly and upon it milori blue also lightly, wherefrom 
a rich, vivid green is obtained. The chrome yellow is an 
opaque and covering color, while the milori blue is completely 
transparent. 

For lithographic establishments, we can recommend only 
the fastest colors. Our experience shows that fading or 
fugitive colors possess the property of imparting a tint to the 
stone itself, which does not occur so readily with fast colors. 
Furthermore, such non-durable colors dissolve in the wiping 
water, so that in time the originally white paper becomes 
slightly tinted. Even good color prints fade when wood pulp 
paper is used, such as is used for billboards and placards, 
because the daylight browns the paper and the fastest color 
under such a trial will lose its brilliancy and become dirty 
looking. In the preparation of color tones, that is, such as 
shall not fade when dried, we can only recommend their 
mixture with transparent white. Thus mixed, the color pos- 
sesses a glossy appearance. Dead, non-glossy tones are best 
prepared with bologna chalk. Both these mixtures are 
transparent when the chief color is of that nature; opaque 
colors are best obtained by the use of Krems white. 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AN ECLIPSE. 


On August 30 of the present year there will take place a 
total eclipse of the sun, which will be visible on land in north- 
western Canada, Labrador, Spain, eastern Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt and Arabia. As usual, carefully organized 
scientific parties are preparing to observe and study this inter- 
esting phenomenon, and various stations will be occupied by 
astronomers with elaborate apparatus. One of the novelties to 
be attempted is to apply color photography to the observation 
of the eclipse, so that a record can be made of the appearance 
of the chromosphere and corona. The plan is to employ the 
three-color process where screens of different colors are used 
with three different plates, each screen cutting off light of 
various colors, so that when positives from the three plates are 
made and used with light of a color corresponding to the 
screen -the resulting picture has the colors of the original. For 
the eclipse photographs a camera with three lenses and three 
screens will probably be employed, as it is necessary that the 
exposures shall be made simultaneously. As the plates are 
sensitive to the different colors in different degrees, there will 
be a properly adjusted diaphragm or stop for each lens, so 
that the same time of exposure will suffice for all. The color 
phenomena of a total eclipse of the sun are considered most 
beautiful, and considerable interest attaches to this method of 
reproducing them.— Harper’s Weekly. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 


The teacher, a lesson he taught; 

The preacher, a sermon he praught; 
The stealer, he stole; 
The healer, he hole; 

And the screecher, he awfully scraught. 


The long-winded speaker, he spoke; 
The poor office-seeker, he soke; 
The runner, he ran; 
The dunner, he dan; 
And the shrieker, he horribly shroke. 


The flyer on “ wings of love” flew; 
The buyer, on credit he bew; 

The doer, he did; 

The suer, he sid; 
And the liar (a fisherman), lew. 


The writer this nonsense he wrote; 
The fighter, a rival he fote; 

The swimmer, he swam; 

The skimmer, he skam; 
And the biter was hungry, and bote. 


— Printers’ Register. 























BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their mames, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsiMILE SIMPLFX Kerysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecuanicat Detairs oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJuST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANION.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LinotyPE Operator-Macuinist’s GuipeE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct Keysoarp Fincerinc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsimiLe Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing — of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Mopvern Boox Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern bookecompo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LiNnotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in Tue INLAND Printer. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

History or Composinc Macuines.— By John S. Thompson. A com- 
prehensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 

ranted on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 

States is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,’ published serially in THe INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET — 


That if keyboard cam does not drop on roll when key 
is touched, the free end of the cam yoke is dirty. 

Or the wire through the hole in the opposite end is rusty 
or bent. 

That locking rod must not be placed in keyboard when 
cams are removed to clean them. 

That keyrods must be connected to magazine verges if 
cams are to be removed. 

That if matrices drop double when key is touched, the 
fault lies in the keyboard keybar, which is rusty or dirty and 
fails to return the trigger. ’ 

That a squirt of gasoline will remedy this temporarily. 

Or that infrequently it is caused by the stop pin wearing 
away so it can not engage the cam to stop it after one revolu- 
tion. 

That in this case the cam will continue to revolve indefi- 


nitely. 
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Matrices Do Not Drop.—R. B. C., Gloversville, New 
York, asks: “(1) What should be used in cleaning the 
magazine? Should graphite be used in it? (2) What is 
usually the trouble when the matrices do not come down if 
the pawls are working all right and the verges are good?” 
Answer.— (1) The best way to clean the magazine is to 
first brush out all loose dirt with a dry brush, then dip the 
brush in gasoline and wash out all grease from the channels, 
and when dry, sprinkle graphite on the brush and give the 
channels a polish, removing all free graphite. Clean ears of 
matrices while stacked on galleys and polish likewise. (2) 
A dirty magazine is the usual cause of matrices failing to 
drop. 


Mr. H. T. Jounson, whose portrait appears on this page, 
enjoys the unique distinction of having been connected with 
typesetting machines almost since their inception, his record 
extending over a period of twenty-five years, during which 

















H. T. JOHNSON. 


time all the important changes in the manner of setting type 
have taken place. Mr. Johnson entered the employ of Robert 
Hattersley, in England, inventor of the composing and dis- 
tributing machine of that name, in 1880, as an apprentice, and 
passed successively into the employ of the Fraser Typesetting 
Machine Company, in Edinburgh, and the Thorne Typesetting 
Machine Company, of which concern he was continental repre- 
sentative, after having served them nine years as engineer. 
When the English Linotype Company absorbed the Thorne 
Company, Mr. Johnson joined their forces, representing them 
in the Midlands and occasionally abroad, he being at present 
engaged by the Canadian American Linotype Corporation. at 
Toronto, Canada. 


Bap Copy ror Linotypes.—The only excuse for the exist- 
ence of typesetting machinery is its ability to compose type 
quickly. Were it not for the requirement of speedy compo- 
sition, type would still be set by hand. These truisms being 
accepted, the shortsightedness of some users of typesetting 
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machines in supplying their operators with hieroglyphical 
manuscript is incomprehensible. With an investment of 
upward of $3,000 in a machine to facilitate the composition 
of his type and the additional expense of a high salaried 
operator, the publisher proceeds in many instances to render 
all his previous efforts nugatory by allowing copy to be fur- 
nished which is almost undecipherable at a hand composition 
rate of speed. He forgets that the machine operator is 
required to read four or five times as fast as the hand com- 
positor and, therefore, has but a fraction of the time of the 
latter to cudgel his brains over bad manuscript, if speed is 
to be maintained. Besides, such “hen-track” chirography is 
as unnecessary as it is obstructive, in nine out of ten cases. 
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many of whom have become experts in this line from long 
experience. 

TRANSposITIONS.—A. W. W., Missoula, Montana, writes: 
“T am having trouble with transposition of spacebands and 
matrices. The spaceband gets in the assembler ahead of the 
last matrix of a word. I have been working on a Model 3 
machine, speeded to six and one-half lines, and have lately 
been changed to a single-letter old-style machine, speeded to 
eight lines. I do not believe the transpositions can be laid 
to any fault of the machine, as other operators turn out good 
proofs without being bothered in the manner I am. I am 
using your system of operating the keyboard and I am a 
graduate from your school. I set two thousand lines of 














SPECIMEN OF MANUSCRIPT FOR THE MACHINE OPERATOR. 


In most instances, the copy could as well have been tran- 
scribed on the typewriter, the slight additional cost of so doing 
being returned fourfold in the machine operator’s increase of 
output. In other instances, the bad manuscript emanates from 
the pencil of some budding journalist who has harkened to 
the tales told about Horace Greeley’s cryptographic manuscript 
and allows that this is the only quality necessary to make his 
productions rival those of Greeley’s. Often the local reporter, 
whose overheated imagination pictures himself the sole 
gatherer of news on a metropolitan daily, with a breathless 
public eagerly awaiting his information on the happenings 
of the moment, rushes about the streets of his village with 
pad and pencil working at tremendous speed, these scribblings 
later to be dashed on the copyboard of the astonished operator, 
who twists and turns his head in an effort to get a favorable 
angle which will disclose a word or two and give him some- 
thing on which to base the mind-reading stunt he is expected 
to perform when translating these fulminations into type. As 
evidence of the statement that some operators are furnished 
such copy, the accompanying tracing is shown of a batch of 
manuscript which was handed to a Linotype operator of a 
small city daily where an output of five thousand ems an hour 


was expected. The translation will be left to our readers, 


minion on the shift when these troubles appeared.” Answer. 
—The speed of the machine can not be the cause of the 
transpositions, but it is due to the ends of the chute spring 
above the assembler being bent downward too far. Bend 
these ends slightly above the horizontal, as they interfere with 
the ears of the matrices and retard them, the last matrix 
being held long enough to permit the spaceband, which comes 
by another route, to enter the assembler ahead of the matrix. 

Pot Out or Line.—W. M. C., Oshkosh, Wisconsin, writes: 
“Several Sundays ago we gave the machine a good ‘going 
over ’— cleaning the keyboard cams especially, magazines and 
all other parts where dirt and grease had gathered. We made 
one readjustment and that was on the shoe on the mold- 
turning cam which comes in contact with square block on the 
beveled gear. There seemed to have been too much play 
here, causing the mold-disk to come on the locking pins 
with a bang» Since then it has not troubled us any. The 
spaceband shifter did not work just right either, and we fixed 
that by purchasing a new turnbuckle and bolts, the old ones 
being worn pretty well. Now, there are two things which 
do not look just right and I would like to have your advice 
in regard to them. I am sending you a slug and you will 
notice on the right-hand end the metal seems to chill too 
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quickly, or there is not enough heat on that end of the 
burner. Whatever it is, we would like to hear from you 
before doing anything. Another thing is that ‘metal dust’ 
accumulates about the distributor box and on the tray below in 
large quantities every day.” Answer.—The slug ‘sent showed 
a cold face at the right-hand end, though the metal itself was 
not at fault. It was caused by the hole at that end of the 
mouthpiece not being fully exposed to the mold cell, the metal 
entering at an angle and thus not striking the matrix faces 
fairly before chilling. The remedy is to raise the right-hand 
pot-leg a little so all the holes will show full and round on 
the bottom of the slug. The cause of metal dust being carried 
into the magazine is a defective lock-up of the mold against 
the matrix line. The mold does not come forward far enough 
to make a tight joint and a fine film of metal escapes, spread- 
ing over the mold surface and adhering to the matrices, which 
carry it through the distributor and magazine. To overcome 
this trouble, adjust the eccentric pin in the mold slide lever 
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BATTERED Matrices.—A graduate of the Inland Printer 
Technical School writes: “I have charge of a new No. 3, 
and everything is working fine except matrices, which do not 
run in channels of the magazine just right; seem to stop 
about two or three inches above pawls; cams, keyrods and 
verges work O. K., but matrices are at fault; the lower-case 
‘e, ‘t,’ ‘o, ‘r’ and ‘1’ are the ones that cause the most 
trouble. I clean magazine and matrices thoroughly, and they 
work O. K. for an hour or more; then they get to stopping 
the same as before cleaned. You will see that the lower ears 
of matrices I send you seem to be a little bruised. That is all 
I can see wrong about them. The matrices are all new and 
the distributor seems to run nicely—does not clog at all.” 
Answer.—The outside lower ears of matrices are bruised by 
striking the small assembler glass, or perhaps the iron matrix 
guard at the top of the magazine. If the glass stands too 
far inward, the bracket spring can be bent outward to relieve 
the pressure. 
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roller by loosening the set-screw and pressing the wire handle 
down a little. 


Stuc Lever INTERFERES.— C. R. W., an Indiana operator, 
writes: “We have been running our machine with a rubber 
band to hold back the slug lever, which stands in the way of 
and catches the slugs as they are being ejected. Please tell 
me how to remedy it. When the mold comes to a stop just 
before the slug is ejected, the slug lever does not go far 
enough to the right and the slug strikes it in being ejected 
into the pan.” Answer—The end of the pin which operates 
the slug lever is worn and the roller on the justification rod 
in the vise can not push the lever far enough to the right to 
clear the outcoming slug. A patch can be placed on the end 
of the pin, though it is better to get a new one. 


PLunGER Sticks.—A North Dakota operator-machinist 
writes: “I am in trouble. The plunger goes down in the 
well in the pot, and in coming out, sticks and stops the 
machine for a second or so. I clean it every morning and 
oil it. The metal is as clean as the average metal is.” Answer. 
—If the plunger is clean, it must be the main clutch which 
is slipping and stopping the machine. Test the clutch adjust- 
ments; have 15-32 of an inch between the collar on the 
driving shaft and the shaft bearing when the clutch is in 
action. Also be sure that the forked lever does not touch the 
other side of the collar at that time. Underlay the clutch 
leathers to make the first adjustment; the second is made by 
means of the screw between the two parts of the vertical stop- 
lever. A gauge for testing this adjustment comes with the 
machine. Shut down the power, throw in the controlling 
lever, back up the machine a little, and pull the controlling 
lever out again. You can now make the tests. Keep the 
leathers free from oil and the inner surface of the pulley also. 


Bent Marrix Ears.—W. A. R., machinist-operator in a 
South Carolina office, writes: “ Will you please tell me what 
is the cause and remedy of the ears of matrices breaking, as 
shown by enclosed matrix? The matrix is new and the ears 
seem to get bent in some way, and, after being straightened 
a few times, the next thing is to find the matrix in the maga- 
zine with the ear broken. This only happens on one of the 
two machines in the shop, and the hyphen, lower-case ‘i,’ ‘1’ 
and sometimes the comma and period are broken, but the most 
trouble is with the hyphen. The operator says he does not 
send in tight lines, but claims that it is done in sending a line 
up and the matrix sticking up and catching as it leaves the 
assembler carriage or in the distributor lift. I do not agree 
with the theory that it is caused by the matrix catching as it 
leaves the assembler carriage, but it might possibly be in the 
distributor lift. I have adjusted the lift, however, in all posi- 
tions, but the trouble does not seem to be overcome. Could 
it be in the jaws of the first elevator, or in the lock-up of mold 
against matrices?” Answer— Matrix ears are always bent 
in the distributor box. The lift fails to raise them high 
enough to clear the inclined rails, and the distributor screw 
engages the ears and bends them. Failure to raise the 
matrices may be due to several causes. First, the adjustment 
may not be right; if the lift is set so it drops just low 
enough to pick up the matrix, it will always raise it high 
enough, unless the cushion spring is too weak. Then again, 
the seat on the lift may be filled with dirt and the matrix 
may slip off before it is elevated high enough. Another thing 
to examine is the pawl in the end of the distributor-box bar. 
It may be worn, or the rails may be worn enough to permit 
two thin matrices sticking together, or lifted by a worn matrix 
lift, to pass the bar pawl and get caught by the distributor 


screws. Of course they will be bent. As our correspondent’s 
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trouble is with thin matrices, he should remove the distributor- 
box bar and swell the pawl with a hammer to lengthen it a 
trifle, and grind down the seat on the lift so it can not engage 
more than one of the thinnest matrices. 


Monotype QUERIES AND ANSWERS.— B. C. Parker, a Mono- 
type operator, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, writes as follows: 
“Enclosed please find specimen set on Monotype, and as the 
Monotype operators get very little publicity through the trade 
journals, I think it is up to you to reproduce this and start 
the ball rolling—in the Monotype line. If you only had a 
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A MONOTYPE BORDER DESIGN. 


Compositor’s time, eighteen minutes. Caster’s time, fourteen minutes. 


Monotype question. box, I know it would be appreciated by 
all in this line, and as for myself, I am willing to assist THE 
INLAND at any time, and if you establish such a ‘box,’ I will 
do all in my power to promote same.” Answer.—The speci- 
men sent is willingly reproduced and the suggestion made 
gladly accepted. Monotypists are invited to utilize these 
columns for the purpose of broadening the knowledge of all 
concerned and, as before stated, any questions or problems 
concerning this machine will be answered by an expert who 
has volunteered his services for this purpose. Our corre- 
spondent and brother Monotypists are requested to keep the 
ball rolling. 


REMOVING THE Moutupiece.—H. F. C., a North Dakota 
operator-machinist writes: “I will have to take the mouth- 
piece out of the pot and clean out the throat, as it is clogged 
and I do not get a good face, and several times during the 
day I have to take a wire and clean the holes out. I would like 
you to give me the full details of removing the mouthpiece. 
Tell me which way to drive it out and how to replace it. 
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Do you have to have the throat hot or cold?” Answer— 
In order to remove the mouthpiece, have it hot, and with a 
stout drift and heavy hammer drive against the left-hand end 
of the mouthpiece and toward the keyboard. Be careful to 
avoid the lips of the crucible. A few taps will loosen the 
mouthpiece, when the gib beneath it can be withdrawn and 
then the mouthpiece itself. When replacing, apply graphite 
and oil to the edges and drive against the right-hand end of 
the mouthpiece. 

Movutuptece Hotes CLoccep.—An Illinois operator-machinist 
writes: “ When changing from thirteen ems to fifteen ems or 
any other longer measure, the holes in the mouthpiece fill with 
metal and it is so hard that it can only be removed by using 
a hammer and a steel wire. The metal we have is not in the 
best shape by any means and J think that may be the cause, 
as we put in a new mouthpiece a few weeks ago.” Answer.— 
If there is an insufficient amount of heat directed to the 
mouthpiece, the temporarily unused holes will clog. By partly 
turning off the burners under the pot more gas will be 
directed to the throat, but a blue flame should be maintained 
always at all burners. This can only be accomplished by 
providing a proper admixture of gas and air in the bunsen 
burners, and the openings through which either the gas or 
the air enters can be altered to give the proper admixture. 
If the metal is foul, the holes will clog and the remedy in 
this case is to reduce the dross and oxides in the metal by 
cleaning with flux, or sal ammoniac, or rosin. This should 
be done in a separate melting-pot and at a temperature some- 
what above the ordinary. If impracticable to do this, it may 
be done in the machine pot if care is exercised to burn out 
and remove every trace of the flux The morthpiece holes 
can more readily be opened if an extra burner is applied to 
the mouthpiece when running the wire through the holes. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Double-magazine Linotype—C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed April 27, 1904. Issued April 18, 1905. No. 
787,817. 

Keyboard Driving Mechanism—R. M. Bedell, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed February 4, 1905. Issued April 18, 1905. 
No. 787,821. 

Short-line Alarm for Linotype— F. W. Blair, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. Filed May 17, 1904. Issued May 2, 1905. No. 788,578. 

Double Magazine Linotype—H. A. Agricola, Jr., Atlanta, 
Georgia, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed October 23, 1903. Issued May 9, 1905. No. 
780,646. 

Type Making and Setting Machine.—S. A. Bhisey, 
don, England. Filed August 3, 1903. Issued May 16, 
No. 789,708. 

Linotype Metal-pot— P. T. Dodge, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
Filed September 1, 1904. Issued May 23, 1905. No. 790,348. 

Linotype Magazine—R. F. Mercer, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
Filed September 1, 1904. Issued May 23, 1905. No. 700,447. 

Matrix Distributor—B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to Electric Compositor Company, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Filed July 11, 1904. Issued May 30, 1905. No. 
791,130. 

Matrix Assembler—B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to Electric Compositor Company, of Jersey City, 


Lon- 
1905. 


New Jersey. Filed July 11, 1904. Issued May 30, 1905. No. 
791,131. 
Tabulating Attachment for Linotype—J. R. Rogers, 


Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York city. Filed December 12, 1904. Issued 
May 30, 1905. No. 791,165. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Address all questions and specimens for this department to 
W. J. Kelly, 762a Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their mames, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for eg 
—* and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. loth, 

1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer— By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan Gauce Sguare.— A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 
parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

_ Tue THeEory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 


Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


Tue SToneEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 


_ Practica GuipE To Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for ae by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A ConcisE MANUAL oF PLATEN PrEssworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. 1 the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

CANADIAN CoLorworkK.— Fred Fenton, of Ottawa, Ontario, 
sends a small collection of specimens of colorwork done by 
him. These appear in silver and gold and beautiful ink colors, 
the beauty and effect of which has been much enhanced by 
excellent embossing, fine make-ready and judicious handling 
in the minor details—a feature too often lost sight of by 
color pressmen. 

PRINTING ON ENVELopES.— Mr. Herman Richter, of Cull- 
man, Alabama, gives his method of printing on folded 
envelopes. ‘Some time ago I noticed an article about printing 
envelopes, etc., and the ruining of type by the gum on the 
flap. Here is a method I have used very successfully: In 
locking up the form, use a twelve or eighteen line wood- 
letter. I use a Capital B or O on each end, flush with the 
chase; lock up the job a little left from center; pull a proof; 
then cut out the tympan under the job; after this, underlay 
such parts as do not show up when an impression has been 
made on the right position of the envelope. In this way I 
get as nice and even an impression as I do on a note-head.” 
The wooden type (two being used) are placed parallel with 
the form in the chase; namely, one on the left and one on 
the right side, and locked up flush with the sides of the chase. 
These are placed in this way to act as bearers to the type or 
plate form. 

EMBOSSING, SCORING, ETC., ON A CYLINDER Press.—N. E. 
M., of Battle Creek, Michigan, asks the following questions: 
“Ts there a way of printing covers, cartons or similar work — 
two or more on a sheet — on a cylinder press, cutting, emboss- 
ing or scoring single and getting a perfect register? How 
many impressions should one be able to get from a sixteen- 
page form of ordinary electros. like enclosed cut pages?” 
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Answer.— Much of the work you speak of is being done on 
cylinder presses in different cities; some of the concerns doing 
such work have special appliances for executing it economi- 
cally. There does not seem to be any difficulty about the 
registry when this has been properly safeguarded by the press- 
man. A set of plates for a sixteen-page form, such as you 
have sent, should stand up clear and good for two hundred 
thousand impressions, and even more, if well made-ready for 
a long run, provided evenly coated paper stock and good 
ink were used in printing, and the form rollers set right and 
kept clean and in good working condition. 


INSTRUCTION IN PressworkK.—W. L., of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, writes: “ Having been a subscriber for some time to 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, and having read under Pressroom 
heading that I might address you for information regarding 
anything pertaining to presswork, I take this opportunity to 
ask you what I must do to improve myself in the line of 
half-tones and vignetted presswork. At present I have charge 
of a small pressroom, consisting of a cylinder press and two 
jobbers.” Answer—You can get good practical ideas from 
reading trade journals, and books, and carrying out in your 
own way the lessons you have gathered from these. Still, 
there is a shorter path to reach your desires, and that is to 
place yourself under the instruction of a pressman competent 
to teach you by demonstratioh how to begin and how to 
achieve success in good half-tone presswork and vignette 
make-ready. The Presswork Branch of the Inland Printer 
Technical School affords such an opportunity and you could 
do no better than to take a few weeks’ instruction there. 


Goop PressworkK.—B. B., of Winnipeg, Canada, writes: 
“We hand you herewith an eight-page form, worked four 
pages at a time. Please criticise impression, color and general 
presswork; also state how long it should take a pressman to 
run off four hundred copies. Some of the cuts were rather 
badly warped.” Answer—The impression is all that is desir- 
able and the make-ready about as good as could be expected 
with the plates furnished. If there is a fault to be found with 
the make-ready, it is with the background on which the 
jewelry designs are grouped. Some pages show the grounds 
very light and others far too heavy. The strong backgrounds 
could have been much improved in color if a medium thick 
sheet overlay had been cut out for the several jewelry figures 
and a lighter impression run on the pages. The light pages 
look artistic, because of the additional depth of tint thrown 
around the designs. The two pages in brilliant deep black 
are fairly well printed and show up the pearly gems in the 
designs. Perhaps a trifle too much ink has been carried on 
one of these pages. If any warping of the cuts preceded the 
printing, it does not appear on the printed sheet. We would 
allow two days’ time to produce the edition mentioned in 
equally good presswork. 


Gray Hatr-tones.— C. H., of New York, has sent a print 
of a vase in light half-tone relief set upon an almost solid 
base, the background to which is solid color. The make- 
ready on the cut is not good, and the printing of it is spoiled 
by inferior ink. About this job he writes: “Occasionally we 
have a half-tone cut come to our pressroom with a black 
background from which we get very indifferent results. A 
cut with black background showing vase or’some other orna- 
ment in relief, made from photograph, prints gray, no matter 
how many times rolled, or however good the material used 
for the printing. Is it because the photo lacked color, and 
if so, why is it impossible to produce as rich a black as is 
shown in the engraver’s proof?” Answer.—In the first place 
you have not prepared a suitable overlay for the cut; second, 
you have used too thin a black ink, so that instead of a rich 
black color you have only a dull greasy black. It is not a 
fact that engravings made from photographed subjects always 
print gray; indeed there is no real cause for such a distinc- 
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tion. If a solid background has been made on an engraved 
plate, it will surely print to yield a solid ground, unless 
inferior ink or paper, unsuitable rollers, bad distribution, or 
unskilful workmanship are employed. 


OvertAys Mabe sy JAPANESE PressMAN.—K. Nagayama, 
of San Francisco, California, writes: “I herewith send you 
two half-tone pictures and overlays for same, which I have 
tried. Will you kindly see if they are made the right way? 
I find that the abrupt cut edges of an overlay do not bother 
when I put on six or seven sheets of fifty-pound book-paper 
on the overlay.” On the print of the tall building are marked 
a number of queries, such as, “Shall I make lighter on the 
left-hand of the dome?” “Shall I make darker on the right- 
hand side of the building?” ‘“ What shall I do with the 
phantom (light) car at the base of the building?” etc. 
Answer.—Your overlays are not rightly constructed, although 
a fairly passable result has been obtained. Instead of pasting 
small pieces of the overlay on the bottom sheet, they should 
be pasted on the top one; that is, over the second sheet. 
This applies more particularly to the overlay of the cut of 
the lady. In making this overlay, you could have done much 
better if you had made a section of overlay on a paper such 
as you have used for the top cut-out, and cut away from it 
the light part of panel behind the lady, including head dress, 
lighter portions of her gown, the light screen on her right, 
also the lighter part of door and light foreground. After 
scraping down the medium tones on this same sheet, you 
should then cut pieces from a little thicker paper for the very 
dark portions of the engraving, pasting these thick pieces on 
last, so that the strongest tones in the engraving may press 
more firmly on the plate. In proceeding as you have done, 
you have not brought out a clear nor effective print, and you 
have lost considerable of the nice detail of the picture. Your 
overlay of the tall building, while not as it should be, is 
certainly less troublesome. You should have overlaid the 
lower part of the building much stronger and lightened the 
top of it a great deal. The overlay on the several top stories 
was wrong, because you have given it the appearance of being 
“top-heavy.” You could have improved the appearance of 
the edifice, if you had placed another sheet of overlay on the 
right-hand side of it; then too, you could have brought out 
much of the detail below, regarding which you ask the 
several questions. In the foreground of this picture you 
could have brought out the detail, which is now so mixed up 
as to be unrecognizable. The beautiful ornamentation of the 
dome of this building should have been overlayed. You say, 
“T find that the abrupt cut edges of an overlay do not bother 
me when I put six or seven sheets of fifty-pound book-paper 
on the overlay.” You are right; but you lose all the effect 
an overlay should have by burying it so deep. Get your 
overlays within three or four sheets of the face of the tympan 
and pare off in a slanting way all abrupt or thick sections of 
it, so that the entire cut-out overlay may harmonize in touch 
when printing is taking place. 


PRINTING ON VArtous ArticLes.—J. I. T., of Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin, writes: “I would be pleased to receive informa- 
tion regarding the following questions: (1) How to print on 
aluminum cards; that is, business cards, with a printing-press. 
(2) How to print on cloth and the best kind of ink to use — 
especially on carpenters’ aprons, the cloth being quite coarse. 
(3) How are rules and yard sticks printed? Can the work 
be done on an ordinary printing-press?” Answer— (1) 
Aluminum may be printed on in the same way as cardboard: 
the make-ready to be hard, and give the form a little stronger 
impression in printing. A strong black ink with considerable 
quick-drier should be employed; also a well-seasoned set of 
composition rollers for distribution of the ink and thorough 
rolling. Run the press a little slower than when printing on 
cardboard. (2) The best way to go about printing on cloth 
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or fabric is to write to your inkmaker first, and in doing so, 
enclose a piece of the goods. Print in the usual way, but 
with a lighter impression, using a frisket to keep goods from 
soiling. (3) Printing on rulers and yardsticks may be done 
on an ordinary press where there is room to take the length 
of the sticks. Platen job presses—that is, strongly built 
ones —are employed to print on twelve-inch rulers, using 
extra thick electrotypes for the form. The make-ready should 
be hard. Any good quick-drying job ink will do for printing 
on wood. For specially fine work of this kind, rulemakers 
employ special machinery, the printing plate or form being 
cut in steel. 











A PIONEER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


TROUBLES OF A TYPO IN TURKEY. 


A correspondent of a French contemporary, a comp. writ- 
ing from Constantinople, says: “We manage to earn five or 
six pounds Turkish per month (about £5 3s. od.), but we are 
often obliged to reset half of our paper, owing to the censor 
having refused to pass whole columns of it. We do a little 
pamphlet work occasionally, and augment our salaries a trifle 
in that way, though the censor sometimes keeps us waiting a 
year before passing a certain job. If he does not pass it, then 
we have to ‘dis’ what we have not been paid for, and try 
again with something else.”— British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer. 


HaAvE you ever been confronted with the question of appro- 
priateness as applied to color printing in office stationery? 
If you are not always certain as to what would be just right, 
you will profit by the suggestions offered in a new booklet of 
bill-heads published by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
Sent to any address for 25 cents. 
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NIC ANAINIC 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 











In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their mames, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Repucinc GLasses, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DrawiNnG For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3 

Lessons ON DecorativE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of he. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

Tue Hatr-tone Process.— By. Julius Verfasser. A practical man- 
ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, 
postpaid. 

DrawinGc For Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, 

+ hac RT H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic x 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color wor The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PrototricHromatic Printinc.— By C.G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘* Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AuToMATIC PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as.the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
estan article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
Tue Principces oF Destcn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as “the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 


plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 
RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION. 
—L. B. Treadwell, Jr., The Bronx Press, Tuckahoe, New 


York, wants to know what paints to use for retouching pho- 
tographs for reproduction. Anszwer—The writer tries every 
new suggestion for this purpose, but finds nothing so satis- 
factory as Winsor & Newton’s chinese white, indian red arid 
sepia water colors, put on the photograph as thickly as they 
can be laid with a brush. 

REMOVING ENAMEL FROM EtcHED PLATES.— Process Work 
offered prizes for the best answers to the following question: 
“After etching plates by the enamel process, I find it most 
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dificult to remove the enamel coating. Is it necessary to 
remove the enamel from the etched plates?” Among the 
fifteen answers published, they all agree that heating the 
copper plate and scrubbing with a stiff brush wet with a 
solution of lye or potash was best to soften the hardened 
enamel. It is recommended to retain the enamel, as it gives 
additional printing depth and preserves the surface of the 
block. Should the enamel come off in patches, it should be 
removed altogether. 


PuHotocrAvureE.— F. H. S., San Francisco, writes: “As 
foreman of the printing department of a big concern here, I 
have much to do with the printing of process plates and have 
done some experimental work in the way of making ordinary 
screen half-tones as a mere matter of education. Thanks to 
many valuable suggestions found in THe INLAND PRINTER, 
together with much study, I have very fair success in half- 
tone making, and in pursuit of more knowledge, I am sending 
you a folder of sample prints claimed to be made by a new 
process of photogravure, invented in this city. Can you tell 
me through THe INLAND PRINTER how this is done? Or is it 
something really new?” Answer—The samples sent are 
something new in photogravure and excellent in their way. 
I can not tell you exactly how the plates were made. “ Pho- 
togravure” by Henry R. Blaney, price $1, or “ Photo-Aqua- 
tint and Photogravure” by Thomas Huson, which is also $1, 
will prove instructive to you. 


DupLICATING CuTs ON -THE Lonpon “ GrApHiIc.”— From 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas, of the Graphic, London, comes a 
little book, descriptive of the new building in which the 
Graphic is housed. In this book is found the following 
account, slightly abbreviated, of how the plaster of paris 
method of stereotyping is applied to the duplication of their 














PREPARING THE PLASTER OF PARIS MOLD. 


half-tones: “A sheet of prepared paper is covered evenly 
with a thin layer of plaster of paris and water. Care is exer- 
cised that the layer shall be of uniform thickness. The paper 
with its plaster-of-paris facing is quickly laid face downward 
on the engraved copper plate. With a blanket on it, it is put 
in a hydraulic press, where it is subjected to a pressure of 
about a ton. The plaster-of-paris coat is made to sink into 
every line and scratch and point on the plate. When the 
pressure has lasted ten minutes, the plaster is taken out and 
baked in an open oven with a slow heat. It now appears as 
an intaglio in delicate white chalk. Before the next step, i 
is slightly warmed so as not to crack under the ordeal to 
which it is to be subjected. Then it is put into a casting box, 
a ladle full of stereotype metal poured into the interstice 
between the iron covers, and as the metal cools it takes the 
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impress of the plaster-of-paris leaf, and the cast is made. 
After the cast is planed, shaved, trimmed, beveled and routed, 
it is ready for the coat of nickel which is necessary in order 
to give it the hardness necessary to print a large number of 
copies. ‘The cast is first washed in potash to cleanse it of 
every suspicion of grease. Then it is placed in the copper 
electrolysis bath, to receive a very thin film of copper. From 
the copper bath it goes to the nickel bath, where, after thirty 
minutes of immersion, it receives a surface of nickel of 
sufficient thickness to print sixty thousand impressions with- 
out a sign of wear. The plate is now completed, and from 
first to last, its preparation, since it left the engraver, has 
occupied two and a quarter hours.” 


RuLes FoR HALF-TONE NEGATIVE MAKkING.— Here are some 
of the instructions given at the Bolt Court, London, School 
of Photo-Engraving. Those not approved by THe INLAND 
PRINTER are omitted. To reproduce an average copy same 
size: With a lens of 18-inch focal length, using wet collo- 
dion, the screen distance will be approximately : 


For the 100-line screen, 8 millimeters 
For the 125-line screen, 6 millimeters 
For the 133-line screen, 5 millimeters 
For the 150-line screen, 3% millimeters 


For the 175-line screen, 2% millimeters 


-3152 inch away from the plate. 
.2364 inch away from the plate 
-1970 inch away from the plate. 
-1379 inch away from the plate. 
.0985 inch away from the plate. 


These distances are for screens in which the black lines 
and white spaces are equal, and are measured from the sur- 
face of the screen. Stops to be used will be of a diameter of, 
say, one-ninetieth of the camera extension (stop marked £/45) 
for exposure for the shadows, supplemented by an exposure 
for the high lights, with a stop of a diameter, say, of one- 
thirtieth of the camera extension (stop marked £/16) for 
one-twentieth part of the time given to the shadow exposure. 
With greater reduction, the stops may be smaller and the 
screen distance may be less. With greater enlargement the 
stops may be larger and the screen further away. With a 
lens of shorter focal length, the stops may need to be smaller 
or-the screen distance less. With a lens of longer focal 
length, the stops may need to be larger or the lens further 
away. Originals, having very heavy contrasts, may need 
smaller stops, or closer screen distance, or both. Originals 
with very flat contrasts may need larger stops, or longer 
screen distance, or both. When using suitable transparencies 
as originals, the screen distance may be twenty-five per cent 
more than above. “Flashing,” that is, exposing with white 
paper over the original and a very small stop in the lens, 
should only be resorted to when the shadows of the original 
are very dense, and should, as a rule, not exceed one-twentieth 
of the total exposure. Before exposing, make quite certain 
your arc lights evenly illuminate the copy, that the mirror, or 
prism, is perfectly clean, and that the image is central on the 
ground glass. 


EVADING THE TARIFF ON ENGRAVED PLATES.—The agent of 
a syndicate offered the writer recently a bundle of electrotype 
shells of foreign line and half-tone engravings with this 
proposition: That it did not make any difference how cheaply 
I was having photoengraving done, he could furnish electro- 
types from abroad cheaper. This seemed strange, consider- 
ing that we boasted a tariff protecting American industry. I 
took the electrotype shells and turned them over to Hugh 
McAtamney, an expert on such matters in Typographical 
Union No. 6. Mr. McAtamney it was who went before the 
Senate committee in Washington when the tariff was being 
revised and secured protection for American platemakers. 
Prior to that time, electrotype shells came into this country 
as copper “scrap metal” with a merely nominal duty. These 
shells were backed up with type metal and such works as 
“ Stormonth’s Dictionary” were printed in that way without 
any aid from the American engraver, typesetter or electro- 
typer. Mr. McAtamney made inquiries at the New York 


Custom House, but could not find any record that electrotype 
shells had entered at that port during the previous twelve 
months. Speaking of the foreign electrotype shells to Mr. 
G. W. Dunn, of Photoengravers’ Union No. 1, he said that 
stereotypers’ papier-maché matrices made in Europe had been 
used as packing for furniture from Canada and came into the 
United States at Rouse’s Point, near Lake Champlain. From 
these matrices stereotypes were cast and standard books in 
Hebrew, Polish and other foreign languages printed. Engrav- 
ers’ and platemakers’ unions should look after these smugglers 
if the tariff protecting these trades is to be effective. 


THEORY OF HALF-TONE Dot FormMation.—J. C. Adams, 
Boston, wants an explanation of half-tone dot formation. The 
following, from “The Book of Photography,” by Paul N. 
Hasluck (Cassell & Co.), will answer his query: “It is 
difficult to explain why the ruled screen, placed a short dis- 
tance from the plate, should break up the image into dots of 


SUGGESTED SHAPES FOR HALF-TONE DIAPHRAGMS. 





various sizes in the various parts of the picture. There have 
been many theories brought forward for this, but little is 
known with any certainty. There is, however, a certain anal- 
ogy between the action of any single opening in the screen 
and that which takes place in the case of a pinhole camera, 
which may make it easier to understand the action of the 
former. For the sake of argument, suppose the numerous 
clear spaces of glass between the rulings of the screen are 
considered as so many pinholes, the diaphragm of the lens 
forming the source of light or the object. It is clear that 
each of these tiny openings will form a minute image of the 
diaphragm on the plate at the back of the screen, thus making 
a number of minute spots of light which form black dots in 
the negative. When the picture to be copied is in front of the 
lens, the amount of light passing through the diaphragm will 
not be the same all over the plate, but will, of course, vary 
with different shades and tones present in the copy; it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that the size of the dots is 
affected according to the greater or lesser amount of light 
passing through the screen to form them. In other words, 
the minute spot of light falling on any portion of the plate 
through a single opening of the screen forms, as it were, a 
nucleus of light-affected silver reducible by development, 
which will increase or decrease in size according to the 
actinic value of the light. Still bearing in mind the similarity 
of action between each opening of the ruled screen and a 
pinhole camera, it does not require much consideration to 
see that the shape of the diaphragm aperture will materially 
affect a tiny image of the diaphragm, although modified in 
shape by various optical and other causes. Many different 
shapes have been proposed from time to time for the stop, of 
which those herewith suggested (by S. H. Horgan in 1896) 
are a few examples, but in practice it is found that a square 
placed with its sides at forty-five degrees to the lines of the 
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screen, or a square with its corners extended to promote the 
joining up of the dots, gives the most satisfactory results. 

“CaLLitypy is the art of typewriting in such adapted man- 
ner that the machine’s product can be used for printing 
purposes through line engraving process.” This definition is 
supplied by Jacob Backes, who sends for review a small book 
on the subject to illustrate it. The method in brief is to take 
typewritten copy, illuminate it with initials, illustrations, or 
decorations, scissored out from magazines or other sources, 
and paste all down carefully on cardboard. From this com- 
bined copy a printing plate is made by photoengraving. It is 
the method which has been in use on the Patent Office Gazette 
for the past thirty years, only the Gazette uses proofs from 
type instead of typewriten copy. “ Callitypy” is not likely to 
come into use until typewriters furnish cleaner and sharper 
copy than is possible at present. This is evident in the speci- 
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strong ammonia are added, and then 3% ounces of lanoline 


or other similar fat. The mixture is diluted with water to 
bring it to a suitable consistency and can be stored for use. 
Dr. Schleich advises first washing the hands with castile 
soap, drying and then rubbing in the paste made as above. 
On the hands being finally rinsed with water without wiping 
with a towel a protective layer of wax is left on the hands. 
At the close of the day’s work, the processworker washes the 
hands thoroughly and wipes them dry, whereby the wax is 
removed. This procedure is said to give much more protec- 
tion than collodion or rubber gloves. 

To Maxe Gum Arasic WarTERPROOF.—P. Thompson, 
Toronto, Canada, asks: “ Would you advise me at your earli- 
est convenience how I might make gum arabic waterproof so 
I could mix with colors and work one color over the other 
without causing the first color laid on to dissolve and mix? 








DINNER GIVEN TO WHITELAW REID BY MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK “ TRIBUNE” STAFF, MAY 25. 


Reading from the left, the men seated are Charles W. Meade, city editor; 
James Martin, managing editor; W. 
L. C. Bradford, night managing editor; 
behind Mr. Martin, Henry E. Krehbiel, musical critic; behind Mr. Stedman, 
behind Mr. Reid, Nathaniel Tuttle, cashier, and behind Mr. Caldwell, Henry W. Sackett, counsel. 


Stedman, Whitelaw Reid, Hart Lyman, editor-in-chief; 
Caldwell, editor Tribune Farmer; A. D. Howard, Sunday editor; 
Behind Mr. Johnson stands H. N. Kellogg, business manager; 
Royal Cortissoz, art critic; 


mens at hand, for the initial letters, illustrations, or anything 
reproduced from type is far superior to that reproduced from 
tthe typewritten copy. 

Potsons IN Processwork.—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy records in one week three deaths from cyanide and 
one from bichromate poisoning. The bichromate solution was 
drunk by mistake for beer. Another death was caused by 
‘cyanide getting into a cut in the finger. The editor of the 
British Journal recommends that when cyanide does get into 
a cut, causing that peculiar smarting that most of us remem- 
iber, the proper procedure is to hold the part that smarts under 
the tap and then suck the place well to get out all traces of the 
poison. Should the smarting be renewed, suck the wound 
again at frequent intervals and finally apply a poultice for 
several hours. He likewise quotes the recommendation of 
Dr. Schleich in the Moniteur of a soap containing wax as a 
protection against skin poisoning by cyanide or bichromate. 
The soap is made as follows: One hundred and fifty grains 
of pure castile soap is dissolved in 3% ounces of water on 
the water-bath, and 3% ounces of wax added by constant 
stirring. After thorough mixture and cooling, 170 minims of 





R. O. E. Brown, editorial writer; Edmund Clarence 
F. Johnson, editorial writer; S. Bushman 
S. H. Horgan, art manager. 


I have read your journal for the past five years. It has 
helped me out of many difficulties. I have reviewed each of 
my past numbers, but can not find anything to help me in this 
matter.” Answer.—The addition of alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid will render gum arabic insoluble on drying, though it 
will still swell up when a second coating is laid over it. 
Ammoniacal acetate of lead or nitrate of mercury added to 
gum arabic will also render it insoluble, though you will 
have to experiment to find if these hardening ingredients will 
not injure your colors. But why, after all, use gum arabic, 
when gelatin hardened with chrome alum might answer your 
purpose perfectly? 

A BOOKLET of bill-head specimens is now ready. It is a 
valuable collection of choice designs, covering every-day 
requirements, printed in one, two and three color effects. 
Cloth finished and colored papers are employed to show their 
various printing qualities and correct color combinations. It 
is bound in loose-leaf form with an ornate cover-design, 
printed in colors, and embossed. Send 25 cents to The Inland 
Printer Company for a copy. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review—The ‘aeteery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation. of _Work — Molding — Building — Metaliz- 
ing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming 
and Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. 
Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 

- Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

STRAIGHTENING MAcHINE.—T. S., Cincinnati, writes: “Is 
there such a machine as a straightening machine for finishing 
electrotypes? I have been told that there is such a machine 
and that it saves much of the finisher’s time. Can you give 
me any information about it?” Answer— Many attempts 
have been made to finish electrotypes by machinery, but we 
know of no instance where they have been successful to any 
great extent. Following is a description of a straightening 
press which is probably as practical as any. It consists of a 
bed frame supported by suitable legs and made long enough 
to provide room at its middle part for a yoke and vertically 
adjustable platen. At one side of the platen sufficient space 
is provided for the backing pan to set during the process of 
backing up the shell, and on the other side there is room for 
moving the finished plate out so that another pan may be 
placed in position at the left-hand of the platen. The yoke 
and platen are somewhat similar to the yoke and platen of a 
stereotyper’s drying press, except that the platen is provided 
on its under side with a layer of felt about one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness, and a press plate having projections or 
teats on its surface, called a “hurdy-gurdy” plate. The 
hurdy-gurdy plate, with the intermediate layer of felt, is 
attached by bolts to the platen. The bed frame is provided 
with rollers to facilitate the passage of the backing pan from 
one end of the bed to its position under the platen and from 
thence to the other end of the bed. In operation, the shell 
is placed in the backing pan on one end of the press, where 
it is backed up and cooled in the usual manner. The backing 
pan is then rolled under the platen and pressure applied by 
means of a hand wheel and screw, which has the alleged 
effect of straightening the face of the electrotype and bringing 
all parts of the same, by means of the hurdy-gurdy, into one 
plane, removing all unevenness and irregularities. It is 
claimed the intermediate layer of yielding material permits 

the hurdy-gurdy to give and adapt itself so it will not press 

any harder on the ends or sides of the electrotype than on 
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the intermediate points. The inventor asserts that a great 
saving of time is accomplished by this method of straighten- 
ing plates, as very little finishing is required. 

ErFect oF Acip on DepositiInG So_utTion.— It is a common 
fallacy that a solution containing sulphuric acid in excess 
maintains a higher temperature than a solution less rich in 
acid. On account of this belief many electrotypers are 
extremely moderate in their use of acid during the summer 
months, hoping thereby to keep the temperature of their 
solutions within moderate bounds. As a matter of fact, the 
use of acid does not permanently raise the temperature of the 
solution. On the contrary, it has just the opposite result. 
It is admitted that the immediate effect of mixing sulphuric 
acid with water is to raise the temperature of the mixture. 
The same result would be obtained by building a fire under 
the vessel containing the water. Heat may be produced in a 
variety of ways. Pounding a piece of iron with a hammer, 
for instance, rubbing together two pieces of wood, etc., but 
in all cases, heat is an effect and the effect ceases when the 
cause is removed. While these different methods of produc- 
ing heat are not strictly analogous to the mixing of acid and 
water, yet they will serve to illustrate the point: that heat 
does not exist without a cause and that it ceases to exist when 
the cause is removed. To return to the acid and water, a 
simple test which should satisfy the most skeptical would 
be to note the temperature of the water before adding the 
acid and then note the temperature of the mixture after it 
has had time to cool. The result of such a test would show 
that the mixture is no warmer than was the water before 
the acid was added. Among many electrotypers a misappre- 
hension prevails as to the real purpose of the acid in the 
solution. A moment’s thought will make this clear so far as 
its effect on the temperature is concerned. There is no ques- 
tion but that the depositing solution becomes overheated, 
particularly in the summer months. It is not acid which 
causes the heat, however, it is resistance. Connect together 
an anode and a cathode rod with a piece of wire. What 
results? The wire is instantly heated red hot, or if very 
small, is burned up. Why? Because the wire is too small to 
carry the current required for electrotyping. The resistance 
is too great. It is to overcome resistance and prevent heating 
that large copper rods are employed to convey the current to 
the vats and back to the dynamo. If any other metal than 
copper were used for this purpose, the size of the rods would 
have to be still further increased to make up for the difference 
in efficiency of the conductors, and when we use a solution for 
a conductor, as we are obliged to do in electrotyping, the size 
of the liquid conductor should be, theoretically, as much 
larger than the copper rods, as its resistance to the passage 
of the current is greater than that of copper. The cross- 
sectional area of a depositing vat thirty inches wide by thirty 
inches deep is nine hundred inches and the area of the copper 
conductor is, we will say, one inch. The liquid .conductor is, 
therefore, in this instance, nine hundred times greater in size 
than the copper conductor, but even this is not enough differ- 
ence to compensate for the greater resistance of the solution, 
and the effect of forcing a strong current, such as the modern 
electrotyper employs, through the liquid conductor is to heat 
it. Inasmuch as it would not be practicable to further increase 
the cross-sectional area of the solution, the next best thing 
and, in fact, the only thing left to do is to increase its con- 
ductive efficiency to the greatest possible extent. The addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid to the solution accomplishes this purpose, 
and the more acid we add the better conductor it becomes, 
and the better the conductor the less it will heat. Of course, 
the amount of acid we may profitably employ is limited by 
other considerations, which we need not consider at this time, 
but it is evident that, so far as overheating the solution is 


concerned, the addition of acid is beneficial because it elimi- 
nates resistance, which is the cause of heat. 
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PRINTING AND ENGRAVING PLANT OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHE- 
NECTADY, N. Y. 


A photoengraving and electrotyping plant, owned and 
operated by a manufacturing corporation exclusively for its 
own use, is an established fact at the great Schenectady Works 
of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
This company is capitalized at $45,000,000, and employs at its 
several plants eighteen thousand men, the office force at the 
Schenectady plant alone numbering one thousand employees. 
The Schenectady Works cover 130% acres, comprise one 
hundred and fifty buildings, large and small, with a floor 
space of 5,782 acres, and employ upward of ten thousand men. 
One of the important commercial departments is the publica- 
tion bureau, under the direction of Mr. M. P. Rice. This 
department has charge of all printed matter issued by the 
company, not only for the main office, but for its branch 
offices in all large cities. 

A magnificently equipped printing-office and_ bindery, 
employing from eighty to one hundred hands, produces all of 
the printed matter required by the company, and many of the 
special catalogues and brochures produced here are works 
of art. 

The engraving and electrotyping department, under the 
supervision of Mr. A. H. Calderwood, a well-known workman 
with fifteen years’ experience, occupies twenty-six hundred 
square feet of floor space in one of the buildings of the 
Schenectady Works. This department is equipped exclusively 
with modern electrically-driven machinery, most of the 
machines being individually driven by General Electric motors 
specially designed for their use. The General Electric mercury 
vapor lamps are used in the half-tone negative making, and 
the results are marvelous, not only in the illuminating power 
and diffusion of the light, but the more correct rendering of 
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PRINTING ON METAL WITH TWO TEN-THOUSAND-CANDLE-POWER LAMPS. 


color values in retouched photographs, as compared with arc 
lamps or even daylight, is noticeable. 

Two ten-thousand-candle-power arc lamps are used in 
printing on the metal, the time required in printing being even 
less than bright sunlight. 





THE ELECTROTYPING FOUNDRY. 
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A blower effectually removes all acid and other fumes 
from the workshop, and, all told, the plant is as complete 
and up to date as any in the country. Fifteen men are 
employed, and the annual output is more than $22,000 worth 
of work per year. 





MERCURY VAPOR LAMPS USED IN NEGATIVE MAKING. 


The etched brass and copper nameplates used on all of 
the smaller machines and switchboards, as well as the master 
Seamans, a lithographer, who is not only conversant with all 
made here. Photographs and other copy are prepared for the 
photoengraving department by a corps of artists and drafts- 
men. The extraordinary care that is given to this branch 
results in the production of a uniformly high grade of half- 
tone work. 


FRANK MERRILL SEAMANS. 


We are glad to be able to express a few words of apprecia- 
tion regarding the character and work of Frank Merrill 
Seamans, a jithographer, who is not only conversant with all 
details of his profession, but who is endowed with a far- 
reaching artistic capacity for high art, at the same time having 
a thorough grasp of large business propositions, making 
acquaintances readily at the bench or counting house and 
holding people as friends thereafter, consequently presenting 
a combination of talents which make up the ideal superin- 
tendent. Born in 1869 at Macon, Illinois, he entered the 
employ of the W. E. Stevens Lithographing Company, St. 
Louis, but after fifteen months’ service, without salary, he 
decided to give up engraving, going to the Great Western 
Printing Company, also at St. Louis, and receiving at once $3 
per week. Remaining about eight years as poster artist 
apprentice, he finally went to work with the Shober & Carque- 
ville Company, Chicago; from this place going to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to take charge of the art forces of the Crown 
Lithographic Company. He remained there until they were 
burned out, and the firm not resuming again, he took a 
position with the Tuchfarber Lithographic Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, doing chromo work for wood and glass panels, 
leading the entire art department. At this period a flattering 
inducement was presented to him from the place where he 
originally learnt the trade to accept a position as superintend- 
ent of the Great Western Printing Company. He remained 
here until fire also destroyed this place, leaving the firm in a 
position unable to resume business. He took a position with 
the Russell-Morgan Company, Cincinnati, and after serving 
this firm for two and a half years, he became desirous of 
seeing the East, and accordingly went to New York, finding 
a position with the Gillin Lithographic Company, changing 
later to the J. Ottmann Lithographic Company. THe INLAND 
PrINTER has had the pleasure, upon a previous occasion, to 
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mention how he distinguished himself during the great strike- 
lockout, taking up single-handed the transferring, steam-print- 
ing and other departments which had been left at a standstill 
when the men went out. Thus Mr. Seamans, turning a few 
inexperienced men from the office to account, was enabled to 
complete a lot of unfinished work, at the same time making 
sketches and drawing blacks and colors for new work; show- 
ing a remarkably versatile and active personality. After the 
ardous trials of the day, part of his Sundays and all of his 
evenings were spent at the studio producing some remarkably 
realistic landscapes, some of which were sold and others 
exhibited with honors. As an artist, he is particularly noted 
for his perfect portraiture and the exquisite and delicate ren- 
dering of the female figure. Among the most noteworthy 
creations reproduced by lithography due to Mr. Seamans’ 
genius are “She Is it,” “It Is She,” “It,” “The Girl That Is 
up to the Minute,” and “ The Heavenly Twins.” Among the 
paintings, some Of which are held by private collectors, are 
“Day’s Done,” “October,” and “November.” Dainty and 
subtle in handling tints, forms and shadows, Mr. Seamans is 
forceful in his handling of strong color effects. When he 
severed his connection with the J. Ottmann Lithographic Com- 
pany, he left many friends among the workmen as well as 
among the department foremen, for they found in him an 
impartial, just and able manager. Mr. Seamans is now 
engaged by the W. J. Morgan Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to look after its art department, and the present high standard 





FRANK MERRILL SEAMANS, 


Photo by J. Boelger, New York city. 

of that firm will no doubt be even advanced by having a man 
among its staff of the high artistic and executive attainments 
possessed by Mr. Seamans and one who is so well known 
among the theatrical business managers of the country. 





A FAVORITE WITH ALL. 


We get THE INLAND PRINTER, and all hands scramble for 
it. We can’t do without it—Standard Printing Company, 
Freeport, Illinots. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LitHoGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Hanpsook oF LitnHocrapHy.— By David Cumming. A practical and 


up-to-date treatise, with illustrations and color-plates. Chapters on 
stones, inks, pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and 
color, paper and machines; also chromo-lithography, zinc and aluminum 
plates, transposition of black to white, photo-stone and ink-stone methods, 
etc. Cloth, 243 pages. $2.10, postpaid. 

AN OFFER BY A CORRESPONDENT.— C. F. S. M., Providence, 
Rhode Island, writes: “Would not a process for making 
new stones direct from a pull (taken, say, a year ago) interest 
some of your lithographic friends? Can get positive from 
positive or negative from negative—one process direct con- 
tact (positive from negative or the reverse as well, of course). 
It has been very useful to me in a small way. I had to get 
it up a few years ago to do certain work at a profit. If the 
sensitized asphaltum for photolithography on stone is needed 
by many of your subscribers, I shall be glad to supply it.” 
Answer.— If readers are interested, will they kindly advise us. 

MIx1nNG DIFFERENT BrANDs OF LITHOGRAPHIC TOoUSCHE.— 
“Learner,” Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “ Will you explain why 
the different brands of lithographic tousche are mixed by 
some lithographers in such a proportion and by others again 
in a different proportion?” Answer—vVery fine and delicate 
lines require a strong (acid resisting) ink, which flows evenly 
from the pen. An ink of this sort, however, contains little 
lampblack (Lemercier). In order to make such an ink a 
shade darker, some lithographers will mix a certain propor- 
tion of “German with it. The latter contains a 
much larger proportion of lampblack. The Van Hymbeck 
ink is not so well liked for fine lines, as it contains a large 
This causes it to get thick 


tousche ” 


proportion of soap and shellac. 
and lumpy very soon after mixing. 

STATE OF THE LirHoGRAPHIC TRADE.—The lithographic 
trade, usually entering its dullest season at this time of the 
year, finds all hands employed. The designers are working 
with all their might to get out new subjects to attract the 
attention of the -buying public, and the stipple artists are 
heaped with orders for the steam press. The only trouble 
with the stipplers is that there are not enough good men to 
supply the active demand for them, and even the poorest 
engravers are employed, with a sharp demand for more and 
good ones. The only branch of the trade that seems to lag 
behind is the crayon line. The reason for this is the close and 
delicate fabric of the crayon technic does not go well with 
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the rapid rate of printing on the steam press. The latter 
wants a decided, clean and distinct complex of line or dot 
which will transfer well and finally can be printed at a 
pretty rapid rate of speed upon a very large sheet. 

DRAWING oN STONE AND Zi1nc.—‘ Experimenter,” Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes: ‘Could you assist me in shedding a 
little light on the following conundrum? I write with litho- 
graphic ink on a stone.and can gum the drawing and wash 
it out with turpentine, yet I can bring back the work by 
rolling up with ink. I make a drawing with lithographic ink 
on zinc, gum it, wash it out with turpentine and it is forever 
gone.” Answer—The phenomenon is brought about in the 
following manner: The lithographic stone is composed of 
pure lime, is porous, and undergoes a process of saponification 
which is insoluble in volatile oils (turpentine, etc.). A similar 
saponification upon the non-porous zinc, however, is soluble 
in ethereal oils, and consequently such work will disappear 
from the surface when washed with turpentine. Therefore, 
it will always be necessary to gum up and dry the prepara- 
tion on metal before washing out; in fact, the washing out 
should be done with the black asphalt composition, and then 
washed with water, rolled up, and finally etched with gum and 
phosphoric acid. 


To Restore BrittiaNcy To Inx.— Half-tone Prover,” 
Norfolk, Virginia, writes: “We have proved up some half- 
tone plates in colors after much difficulty, and in order to save 
time, which the drying would have consumed, we dusted 
magnesia powder over the proofs because we wanted to print 
some gold bronze last upon several places of the picture. The 
magnesia stuck to the ink and has dulled all the colors. We 
have tried to remedy things by burnishing the impressions to 
get back some of the gloss, but this rubs some of the ink. 
What can be done to save the work?” Answer—There are 
two ways, one of which may not be practical on account of 
the difference between these proofs and the final edition; it 
consists in going ahead, printing the bronze upon the proofs 
as intended and then printing a block with a varnish tint all 
over the picture, gold and all. This will bring back the 
luster and improve the brilliancy of the work. The other 
method is to lay the proofs, face up, upon a heated metal 
plate, or simply pass them over a flame. This will soften the 
ink enough to absorb the magnesia and let the colors appear 
again in their original brilliancy. 


SPLITTING A SHEET OF PAPER FOR THE ANASTATIC PROCESS. 
—‘“Photoprocess operator,’ Milwaukee, Wisconsin, writes: 
“T have carefully looked over the articles entitled ‘A New 
Reproduction Process Based Upon an Old Idea’ in the Febru- 
ary issue; also your explanation of the principles of the 
anastatic process, and I think I understand the method so 
that I can, with the experience that I have in lithography and 
the knowledge which I have gained in chemistry during my 
practice of photolithography successfully experiment on anas- 
tatic lines. But one thing occurs to me now that seems an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of the general adaptation 
of this method for practical use and it is this: How would 
you do with pages of type matter while reproducing printed 
books which have closely printed type on both sides of the 
paper?” Answer—In cases where the pages to be reproduced 
are printed on both sides of the paper, the sheet must be split 
into two separate parts. There are several ways of doing 
this. The safest probably is the pasting of the subject-sheet 
between two strong pieces of paper and then carefully pulling 
them apart, leaving one of the printed pages on each sheet 
of the stout paper. When this is done the separated sheets 
are released from the stout papers and the reproduction can 
proceed. 

Jotntnc LirHocrApHic Stones.—J. C., Mitchell, Canada, 
writes: “I have followed your directions in joining two worn 
lithographic stones together so as to prevent them from break- 
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ing in the press, but I found that they would not hold. I 
would have ruined the slabs if I had not noticed that the 
stones were working loose.” Answer.— For very large stones, 
the imported preparation, consisting of a liquid and a powder, 
is perhaps better than the plaster of paris spoken of in a 
previous article, although the latter is by no means bad if 
used right, and no stone will work loose if the following 
method ‘is adopted; in fact, it makes no difference whether the 
special preparation or the ordinary plaster of paris is used. 
The backs of the two slabs should be grained perfectly even 
and must be clean before the plaster or cement is applied, for 
most of the under sides of the lithographic stones are greasy, 
and would not furnish a hold for the binding material; in 
addition, if the back is ground with rough sand it allows the 
plaster to get a good grip, and finally, when the stone is laid 
upon the soft substance, the upper slab should be moved 
about a little in order to settle evenly. Press out around the 
edges the superfluous plaster, which is scraped off before 
hardening. 


GERMANY’S IMPORT AND Export oF LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCT. 
—According to a report received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, it has been found imprac- 
ticable for Germany to originate any lithographic subjects 
especially designed for the American market, and only such 
lithographed matter can be sent here which can also be sent, 
at the same time, to other foreign markets. This is by reason 
of the high tariff, aimed by the United States against the 
importation of lithographed printing, which amounts, if 
printed entirely in bronze, to 15 cents per pound or, if in less 
than eight colors, to 20 cents per pound; over eight colors 
the rate is 30 cents per pound, and if executed in gold-leaf, 
it is 50 cents per pound, this being respectively twenty to 
forty times higher, according to the above authority, than the 
export of similar goods sent from here to Germany. It 
substantiates our claim made about a year ago that America 
might as well get ready to compete for the lithographic trade 
of the world. In fact, at this time the American competition 
in certain kinds of lithography is keenly felt in Germany. 
Besides, the loss of the former American consumption of the 
German lithographic product has left a noticeable gap in the 
lithographic industry of Germany. The report concludes with 
an expression of hope that when it comes to a new trade 
agreement between the two countries, the United States will 
give the same measure of protection to novel or artistic 
creations, brought out by Germany, that the latter now gives 
to all countries sending similar goods to her; or in other 
words, that it is time for the United States to join the 
Berne convention of 1866. 


A UseFrut LitHo ENGRAVING Process.—‘ Processworker,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “I enclose samples of music titles 
done in imitation of ‘Vienna Musicblatter, but instead of 
these specimens having been done by the difficult method of 
drawing with the pen on stone, they have been, as you will 
see, closely imitated, but by a different method, which makes it 
easy to accomplish for any one who can work accurately with 
the hard lead-pencil. The process is this: A zine plate is 
cleanly polished and etched with a solution of 25 ounces gum, 
I ounce tannic acid and 15 drops of phosphoric acid. When 
this is washed off, the plate is coated with a film of black 
asphaltum (or regular etching ground, such as steel-plate 
engravers use; it may also be smoked); then the tracing is 
put down on this black ground and the proposed work is 
drawn, through the asphalt, so every line made lays bare the 
stone or plate; when there are any places which are not 
wanted to show afterward they can be covered up with a 
fine brush, using asphalt thinned in turpentine. When all is 
ready and dry, a very mild bite of nitric acid is given, and 
this is washed off clean. The purpose of this first bite is to 
destroy the gum preparation where the needle point scraped 
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off the asphalt. When the acid has been washed off with 
clean water and quickly dried, the work is covered with a 
mixture. of shellac varnish and ink, and then laid in a tur- 
pentine bath, which dissolves the entire ink and coating. 
After the cleaning of the plate the etched line will hold ink 
and can be printed from with the roller in the usual litho- 
graphic way and will look exactly like lithographic penwork. 
What an advantage this is may be appreciated by any one who 
has ever tried to work on stone or zinc plate with a litho- 
graphic pen.” 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ErcHED RULING FoR COLOR- 
PRINTING.— F. P. G., Savannah, Georgia, writes: “In your 
answer of ‘Process for Reproducing Artwork on Stone,’ you 
say you fail to see how the ruling machine and etching brush 
can be of real practical service in colorwork. Now, I am not 
a color artist, having spent all my time at the craft doing 
commercial designing and engraving, but I have been doing 
a little experimenting on colorwork with the ruling machine 
and etching brush, and herewith enclose some results of my 
efforts for your criticism. The one with the bottles on was 
taken from an eight-color stipple job and, as you can see, I 
got a pretty good effect with four printings. As far as the 
‘Ben Day’ machine is concerned, I think you will agree with 
me that it would be impossible to produce the same effect.” 
Answer——The proofs sent, of the etched four-color work, 
certainly show possibilities which should be developed fur- 
ther; the “Lithia” advertisement with pictures of bottles 
is certainly fine and could not have been done as well with 
stippling or “Ben Day” films, nor could half-tone or other 
process have been used to the same advantage in this partic- 
ular instance; but not all subjects will admit of the fine, 
delicate and polished technics which the machine ruling and 
etching yields. Following this thought to its logical conclu- 
sion, would it not be practical to employ on certain work 
requiring the different technics, engraved and etched ruling, 
and thus add on some places on a transfer, the stippling and 
“Ben Day”? We refer our correspondent to engraved color- 
work which was done by Milwaukee establishments and sold 
as “American Commercial Specimens (Part 3),” by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Our correspondent is advised to keep up 
this good work, for there will be plenty of opportunity to 
use it in case the present scarcity of stipple artists should be 
prolonged. 





THE WORST THAT COULD HAPPEN. 


“Don’t worry, dear,’ said the magazine editor’s wife. 
“Tt’s too bad that you were burned out just a week before 
the time of going to press, but perhaps you can get other 
stories and poems to take the place of the ones that were 
lost.” “It isn’t that,” he groaned. “I can get plenty of 
stories and poems, but the copy for our soap advertisements 
has all gone up in smoke.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 


AN ENTHUSIAST. 


I am an enthusiastic reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, of 
which valuable journal nothing affords me more interest or 
adds more to my limited knowledge of the art preservative 
than the inserts of THE INLAND PRINTER.—Samuel Whitaker, 
Leeton, Missouri. , 


THE young man with the uncut hair and “hungry look had 
submitted a poem for editorial consideration. “ Well,” said 
the man behind the blue pencil, after a hurried glance at it, 
“how does three dollars strike you?” “ Why —er—really,” 
stammered the rhymester, “that is more than I —er 
“Well, that’s the best I can do,” interrupted the busy editor. 
“T couldn’t think of printing a poem like that for any less.” 
— Exchange. 


























BY CHARLES W. PAFFLOW. 


Under this head it is aimed to give a monthly summary of 
the important happenings in the field of the graphic arts in 
other lands. Exchanges are solicited with leading German, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Russian trade publications. Com- 
munications and specimens of foreign work are respectfully 
invited. 

THE REICHSDRUCKEREI. 


The Imperial Printing-office of Germany was established 
soon after the organization of the German Empire in 1871. It 
is located in the Oranienstrasse, It employs some 
eighteen hundred persons, which includes officials, artists, 
engravers, compositors, pressmen and laborers of various 
grades. Civil-service rules govern the employees. Appoint- 
ments are practically for life, or during good behavior and 
physical efficiency.. They are allowed from eight to twenty- 
one days’ leave with pay annually, the leave being propor- 
tionate to length of service. In case of protracted illness, the 
employee receives for twenty-six weeks an allowance equal to 
two-thirds of his regular pay. After ten years’ service he 
receives, if invalided, in addition to the old-age insurance, a 
regular pension, which is fixed according to the conditions and 
circumstances in each individual case. (This part of the swub- 
ject can not be made clear except when treated in connection 
with the old-age and invalid-insurance system, which is 
peculiar to Germany and includes within its scope working 
people of the class employed in the government printing insti- 
tution.) 

Hours of work are from 8 to 12 and 1 to 6 o'clock. 
Holidays are the fifty-two Sundays and eight week days in 
the year, as follows: New Year, Emperor’s birthday, Easter 
Monday, Ascension Day, Whit Monday, Thanksgiving Day 
and two days at Christmas. 

It performs almost exclusively government printing, and 
turned out in 1902, an average year, 22,468,000 national bonds, 
33,703,000 sheets postage stamps (100 each), 500,000,000 postal 
cards, 64,000,000 postoffice orders, and 4,500,000 sheets insur- 
3esides these, the Reichs- 


3erlin. 


ance contracts (100 per sheet). 
druckerei prints the paper currency of the Reichsbank, and 
all the bonds, coupons and other forms that are used in con- 
nection with national loans, diplomas and commissions for 
military and civil officers, a total of about two hundred 
million sheets per annum. 

The budget for 1902 of the institution was: Disburse- 
ments, 6,448,080 marks, of which 2,223,800 marks was for 
labor, and receipts, 8,498,420 marks, so that there was an 
actual surplus of about 2,000,000 marks. 

The mechanical equipment of the establishment includes 
four tubular and three Cornwall boilers, which furnish steam 
for heating the building and driving eight engines of 405 
horse-power. Besides these there are four gas motors of 
thirty-six horse-power and six dynamos which generate cur- 
rent for lighting and other purposes. 

Of presses there are five rotaries, five fast color-plate, 
fifteen cylinders and 357 hand and platen presses. Fifteen 
machines in the typefoundry turn out fifty thousand pounds 
of type annually. 


STYLE AND ITS ORIGIN, 


At a recent meeting of the Typographical Society at Bruns- 
wick, Germany, Mr. W. Grenzing delivered a lecture on style. 
He sketched the great changes and improvements that had 
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been made in job-printing under the influence of a free com- 
petition of art. Heretofore the compositor was _ entirely 
dependent upon the founder; now he is expected to furnish 
original plans and designs. For this reason every job-printer 
should study style in the history of its growth and develop- 
ment. By style the speaker understood the unity of a piece 
of work, the harmony of the parts in the whole, the single 
unit of effect from a multitude of details. 

The Egyptians were the first to bring architecture and 
ornament to a full development. Their excellence is all the 
more admirable because they were the originators and not 
dependent for any of their ideas upon other peoples. The 
tgyptians selected their forms from the plant and animal 
world and they recognized the truth that color is the insepara- 
ble companion of form. It is to this union of form and color 
that the ornamental work of the Egyptians owes its charm. 

Related to the Egyptian, but not so fine, is the style of the 
Assyrians and the Persians. The tree is the source from 
which the Assyrians derive their ornamental forms. The 
artistic maxim of the Greeks was first the physical adaptation 
of the means to the end and then the ornamentation. The 
acanthus leaf is not simply laid on the Corinthian columns; 
it seems to carry the weight of the architecture. The orna- 
ment of the entablature is varied and the coloring is adapted 
to the ornament. The cornices of the temples were decorated 
with gold and brilliant colors. 

The conquests of Rome gathered into the Eternal City all 
the wealth of the art of the world, and from this stock the 
Roman ornamentation was derived. The acanthus was still 
used as a basis of decoration, but transmuted according to the 
genius of Rome. They put creeping plants in urns and vases 
and let the human form terminate in plants and filled their 
friezes with chimeras of fauns and satyrs. 

Vith the removal of the seat of empire from Rome to 
Constantinople began the Byzantine style, which was the old 
form in a new dress. he acanthus still maintained its place 
of honor, but became more flexible. The ground color is gold. 
It was in Byzantine that manuscripts were first ornamented 
with colors; at a later period the letter beginning a paragraph 
was ornamented. From the Byzantine style was evolved the 
Romanic, closely related to it, but differing principally in its 
preference for sculpture. 

The Arabic and Moorish style of ornament followed. The 
decoration was confined to geometrical and plant forms, as 
the Mohammedan religion forbids portraiture of living figures. 
The ground color remained gold, sometimes with red and 
blue added. 

A new style was developed in Ireland in opposition to the 
3yzantine and proceeded from letter decoration to illustrative 
and explanatory decoration. Here we have the human form, 
the members of the body, for the most part out of all propor- 
tion. The coloring is purely arbitrary; and not unfrequently 
the faces of the saints are yellow and green. But in spite of 
the fantastic composition, there is a sober trail which pervades 
the Celtic style. 

The Gothic style, which originated in France, followed. 
This style developed itself independently in Germany, so 
much so that it may be called genuine German. The Gothic 
spirit was earnest. The plant world remained the basis; oaks, 
grapevines, thistles, roses and other plants were made use of. 
Chivalry and heraldry played an important part. The work 
of illustrating manuscripts received a fresh impetus from 
architecture and plant painting, which products are still used 
as a source for ornamentation. Many products of the present 
day in the way of decoration are imitations from medieval 
handwriting. Along with the ornamented initials is the deli- 
cate tracery to be noted. The leafwork is first all on the 
same plane; afterward it is made plastic. Ornamenting pen- 
manship reached its climax and began to decline. The art of 
printing, engraving on wood and on copper superseded it. 
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Toward the end of the fifteenth century a notable decline in 
the Gothic style is perceptible. 

The style of the Renaissance took the place of the Gothic 
with great rapidity. The acanthus, which had been neglected 
in the Gothic, resumed its former importance. All beautiful 
animal forms were employed for ornament. This period also 
developed the grotesque (baroque), which we also owe to 
Italy. The characteristics of the baroque style consists in the 
use of crooked lines; in the different forms the acanthus is 
made to assume, now sharp pointed and split up like a thistle 
and now rounded and curly, and combined with grotesque 
figures, playing children, fantastic animal forms and scrolls. 
From the baroque the style went over into the rococo, which 
is defined by a competent artist as a “bewildering maze of 
lines, an intoxicated renaissance.” ‘The ornament is a hodge- 
podge of designs from nature. The acanthus is used in bor- 
dering long and small lines, is luxuriantly modeled, and 
resembles somewhat the classic baroque acanthus. Rushes, 
palms, creeping vines, are mingled with birds, mussel shells, 
flames, rays, etc. All is without any conception of unity and 
is purely arbitrary, the vacant spaces are filled in with net- 
work, crossed rods and emblems. The preferred coloring is 
bright blue and silver, red with gold, and green and rose. 
Printers tried to make the rococo forms available. 

The speaker closed his lecture with the rococo period, 
because it is the transition from the ancient to the modern 
style, and completed the historical sources of this style. The 
speaker was very happy in illustrating the use made of the 
ancient forms of ornamentation in the graphic arts. 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


Germany and German Austria collectively lead the world 
in the annual output of books and pamphlets, the total for 
1903 being 27,606. These figures include pamphlets and leaf- 
lets issued by universities, which in other countries are not 
regarded as books. France stands second, then comes Italy, 
England, the United States and The Netherlands. In cre- 
ative works, England leads the world, with by far the largest 
output of novels and works of imagination. Germany leads 
in educational and theological works and in books for children. 
Historical works predominate in France, and Italy leads in 
religious publications. The largest number of books pub- 
lished in this country fall in the department of fiction; law 
books take second rank, and sports and amusements last. 

“La Bibliographie de la France” gives the output of 
France for 1904 at 12,139. It would be safe to deduct about 
two thousand titles to determine the exact number of books, 
as distinguished from pamphlets and like minor publications. 
The London Publishers’ Circular counts 8,334 books for Eng- 
land in 1904, which includes pamphlets, as well as bound 
books. “Le Droit de Auteur” gives statistics of European 
book production for 1903 as follows: Belgium, 2,639; Hol- 
land, 3,005; Russia (1901), 5,935; Denmark, 1,544; Norway, 
712; Switzerland, 7,816. 

Impossible as it seems to reach an approximate statement 
of the total output of books of the world since the time of 
Gutenberg, a French bibliographer undertook this herculean 
task and succeeded. Prof. Paul Otlet, secretary of the 
Brussels International Bibliographic Institute, estimates the 
number of printed books since the invention of printing to 
January, 1900, at 12,163,000 separate works, and the number 
of periodicals at between fifteen and eighteen millions. The 
following summary, by periods, is interesting: 


Years. Books. 
PASO TOAOS a cere cca sewecsaceocuedtleavwaKnenades 42,000 
Sig hk hos cue Wn sense sens cusew eens 575,000 
RON PA cicn'a Soa pene dulce We oe Rate Keeue er eewe 1,225,000 
SP MPIO GOS cop ssre si baere oo ek On oone onemaenaeee 1,839,000 
ER er CRE Pe a rE ee ey eae ee 6,500,000 
BQN ANGE occ eat es enedencoeciueceecsanwntes 1,782,000 
BOOS hs caver aves ead ae siadweae Renner e ae caies 200,000 


SERNA ean sie oho. ue ce ane nce e bee ney gaxeeaa 12,163,000 


Professor Otlet adopts two hundred thousand as a yearly 
average since 1898, while the Publishers’ Weekly thinks that 
one hundred and fifty thousand would be more nearly correct. 


THE typographical congress at Rome has fixed the resi- 
dence of the new central committee at Milan. 


Joacutm IKANNIKov, the Nestor of lithography in Russia, 
died recently at St. Petersburg, aged seventy-nine years. 

Emancipation (A Emancipacao in Portugese) is the title 
of a new magazine established at Rio Janeiro in the interest 
of the League of the Graphic Arts and of the proletariat. It 
will appear twice a month. 

Tue American consul-general at Budapest, Hungary, 
informs the Department of Commerce and Labor that there 
is a demand for printing machinery in that country, and 
advises American manufacturers to make offers to the leading 
firms of that country. 

Our consul at Valetta, Malta, writes that Malta ought to 
prove a good market for American stationery. He says that 
good note paper is difficult to find there, and that the local 
dealers are ever on the lookout for novelties. He offers to 
place catalogues and price-lists where they will do the most 
good. 

Tue Chamber of Commerce, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
has forwarded to the imperial chancellor a document setting 
out facts and figures relative to the prohibitory tariff duties 
levied in the United States on articles used in the graphic 
arts and produced in Germany. The document purports to 
show that while the Americans have barred the Germans out, 
the Americans are selling their products in Germany in suc- 
cessful competition. They pray for relief. 

ConTRARY to all expectation, the Russian government has 
adopted a labor law which will make a revolution in the rela- 
tion of labor to the government. Heretofore a strike was a 
grave crime and suppressed by the immediate employment of 
the police and the troops and prosecution in the criminal 
courts. This is to be so no longer. The freedom to strike 
has been officially declared, and except in cases of violence 
and destruction of property, and in a few cases where the 
public interest is endangered, the redress for complainants 
will be in the civil tribunals. 

In the March number of THe INLAND PRINTER we repro- 
duced a portion of an article from l’Arte della Stampa which 
criticized with some severity the exhibits of the different 
typographical schools of Europe at the Milan exposition, and 
especially that of the Estienne School of Paris. We have 
received a letter from the editor of the Bulletin Officiel de 
Vunion syndicale des maitres imprimeurs de France and also 
a copy of his valuable journal, the letter calling attention to 
an article in his magazine in reply to the criticism in the 
Italian magazine. The reply is exhaustive in scope and minute 
in detail. Those of our readers who are fond of the technic 
will do well to peruse this article. 

Tue Buch- und Steindrucker states that a German news- 
paper publisher, who has recently returned from a visit to the 
Philippine Islands, says that the government printing-office at 
Manila is the most modern and perfect establishment of the 
kind in the world. The same paper pays a high compliment 
to the Filipino Freeman, a daily paper published in Manila, in 
saying that for correctness and good taste hardly a European 
paper can compete with it. Our German contemporary evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that the Filipino Freeman was a 
burlesque newspaper, printed at St. Louis by that enterprising 
house, the Inland Type Foundry, for the purpose of exploiting 
its type-faces. 

THE statements going the rounds of the German press to 
the effect that corruption was practiced in awarding prizes 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair have been successfully contra- 
dicted by Privy Councilor Lewald, who was German commis- 
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sioner at the Exposition. He stated to the editor of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, of Munich, that so far as the German 
exhibitors were concerned, the action of the judges had been 
conscientious and honorable in every respect; that he himself 
was a member of the committee of judges for Germany and 
had every opportunity of knowing everything in relation to 
the awards. He made the further statement that he hoped 
other papers would copy what he had said in refutation of the 
slanderous reports about the awards at St. Louis. 


Il Risorgimento Grafico is universally recognized as the 
most perfect specimen of artistic printing in Europe. On 
entering its third year of existence it says, among other 
things: “Who would have thought that in Italy a technical 
periodical could ever have attained such importance as to 
compete with the celebrated American review (meaning THE 
INLAND PRINTER), undeniably the most beautiful and most 
complete, artistically speaking, in existence. Only a visionary 
would have expressed such an opinion, and yet this dream 
has become a tangible reality: J] Risorgimento Grafico has 
conquered one of the first places in the technical journalism 
of the world.” In speaking thus of itself the Risorgimento 
does not go beyond the limits of the truth. 


THE employment of women as compositors is not of recent 
date, but goes back to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when nuns were working at the case in the Ripoli convent at 
Florence. In 1690 a certain woman named Jenny Hirsch was 
engaged in the printing business in Boston, and in the follow- 
ing century female compositors were common in American 
printing-offces. Mary Goddard printed the first edition of 
the Declaration of Independence in the year 1776. The French 
revolution sent women to the case, as well as to the barricades 
and the guillotine. Thomas Bedoer, an English philanthropist, 
had his “Alexander Expedition” set up by a woman, for he 
reasoned that the more delicate female fingers were better 
adapted to the handling of type than those of the sterner sex. 


AN amusing notice is given in a German trade paper of a 
guide book of the State of Iowa, as follows: ‘“ The pamphlet 
contains a description of the various industries of the state, 
abundantly illustrated. Not only the public buildings and the 
large shops are shown, but also the churches, and sandwiched 
between these are pictures of fat hogs with their herders, of 
big horses and fine stallions. As many as thirty or forty pic- 
tures are shown on one page, some of which are no longer 
than a finger nail, but withal very clear and distinct — technical 
masterpieces. You may put the whole State of Iowa in your 
pocket. The work was done by the Iowa Publishing Company, 
of Davenport. The heads of this firm are Messrs. M. and H. 
Hiibinger — natiirlich gute Deutsche in englisch-amerikanischer 
Aufmachung.” 

From Buenos Ayres we have the news that at a conference 
of the employing printers and their employees, the following 
articles were agreed upon and signed, to wit: (1) A day’s 
work to be eight hours; (2) the abolition of regular Sunday 
work, and (3) an jacrease of twenty per cent for overtime. 
This occasion led to the organization of the employers into 
a society named “Seccién Artes Graficos.” We also have 
from the same source an interesting statement of the relative 
value of the trade of different countries with Argentina. 
England comes first in exports to this country, with $48,955,- 
731, which. is an increase of nearly fourteen millions over 
the preceding year. Germany comes next, with exports valued 
at $5,216,261. The United States comes third, with $5,074,934, 
followed by Italy, with $4,017,842 and France, with $3,498,427. 

Woop ENGRAVING in Japan had its beginning in 1680, when 
Moronobu first practiced the art. According to the best 
information, there are now in Japan some five hundred masters 
of this art who have accomplished very excellent and valuable 
The Japanese engraver works conscientiously and 
he can afford to devote much time to 


work. 
makes no changes; 
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his work because art in his country is not practiced for gain. 
The Jap has a rich palette, producing engravings in as many 
as twenty different colors. As early as 1769 there was a large 
number of multicolored prints. The most celebrated artist 
was Hokusai, who. produced the enormous number of fifty 
thousand separate engravings. He was the most versatile of 
all engravers, and his productions are still imitated in other 
countries. Another prominent artist was Ultamaro, who 
engraved beautiful women, birds and insects. In 1790 another 
distinguished artist flourished in Japan, whose name _ has. 
unfortunately been lost, and who did excellent work in por- 
traying life in the inferior orders of society. 

THEODORE GOEBEL, one of the ablest German writers on 
matters relating to the graphic arts, reviews at length Mr. De 
Vinne’s latest work, “ Modern Methods of Book Composi- 
tion” in the April number of the Buch- und Steindrucker. 
With the exception of one unfavorable criticism, his estimate 
of the book is very high, but this criticism touches only a very 
small technical point in the book relating to the spelling and 
dividing of some German words and the arrangement of the 
German case, which is of minor interest to the American 
printer. After quoting Mr. De Vinne with regard to the 
difficulty of setting type from manuscript copy in a foreign 
language, Mr. Goebel gives his own experience, in substance, 
as follows: “As foreman of the printing establishment of 
Henry Plohn in Paris during the World’s Fair of 1855 I was 
charged with the printing of a guide of the exhibition in 
English. The copy was in manuscript and for one knowing 
English, fair enough, but where were the compositors to be 
had? Some French printers tackled it, but soon let it go with 
qu’on ne pouvait pas marcher la-dessus. The book consisted 
of some six or seven octavo signatures, and I employed on it 
one Englishman, two Belgians, one Swiss, one German and 
several Frenchmen.” 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Buch- und Steindrucker for April 
says that fifteen countries have united in the Bern literary 
convention for the purpose of protecting the literary product 
of the citizens of their respective countries, and that Russia 
is the only important European power which is not within 
the number as yet, though it seems probable that it will join 
this union within a short time. He complains bitterly about 
the injury to the book and music interests of Germany by 
American publishers, who, he says, pirate these works whole- 
sale, and expresses the hope that the copyright bill introduced 
at the last session of Congress may tend to remedy this 
injury to foreign literary men and artists. Holland, however, 
the correspondent avers, heads the list of pirates in the 
matter of reproducing foreign literature, especially music. 
They take it all in, from books for children to the highest 
works of art. As an illustration of the disregard of the Dutch 
people for the individual rights of the artist, the correspondent 
says that an effort is being made to produce Parsifal in 
Amsterdam contrary to the expressed wish and will of the 
great composer. A music journal in Stuttgart started a pro- 
test against this violation of Wagner’s will, which has been 
signed by the principal musicians of Germany. 


CANADIAN PULP FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
United States Consul-General W. R. Holloway, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, says the officials of the Lake Superior Pulp & 
Paper Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, report that, by 
contracts, the entire output of the pulp mills for 1995 will be 
disposed of in the United States, instead of, as formerly, a 
good portion of it going to England— Consular Reports. 


AN editor, in reply to a young writer who wished to know 
which magazine would give him the highest position quickest, 
advised “a powder magazine, especially if you contribute a 
fiery article.’ — Exchange. 
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BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


It’s impossible to cure all ailments with the same kind 
of medicine. And it’s very much the same in advertising. 
Each business requires its own peculiar stimulant. A brass 
band and cloth banners may be just the right tonic to 
stimulate interest in a real-estate boom. Free excursion tick- 
ets to the site may be an inducement toward bringing out 
prospective investors. Billboard and newspaper advertising 
are the right medicines with which to create especial interest 
among an amusement-loving public. But all of these are of 
little avail in stimulating publicity for the printer. 

What, then, is the proper and most effective medicine? 

Those who have been successful — those who have aroused 
exceptional interest in their products—they are the ones 
who know the proper remedy. Take, for example, the 
Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo; Corday & Gross, 
Cleveland; The Barta Press, Boston; The Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Boston; The Robert L. Stillson Company, New York 
city; The Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwaukee; The Smiths- 
Brooks Company, Denver; H. S. Crocker Company, San 
Francisco; Dorsey Brothers, Dallas, Texas, and innumerable 
other successful printers. What have they done? Through 
what medium have they heralded the goodness of their 


products? 
Principally through the medium of the distinguished 
booklet. 


It’s the one remedy peculiarly adapted to stimulating unus- 
ual interest in a printer’s wares. 

The’ booklet shows a printer’s abilities in a comprehensive 
fashion. It measures his capacity as a creator of original 
ideas, as an ad.-writer, as a designer, as a manipulator of 
typefoundry products, as a deviser of attractive color combi- 
nations and as a pressman. 

Then again, the booklet offers an unlimited field for 
diversity. It may be issued as an exponent of modern styles 
of typography and coloration in the shape of a specimen book 
of samples. It may take the form of an announcement, or, 
perhaps, it may be used to further public interest in some 
one specialty for which that house is particularly qualified. 
But, whatever its mission, its drawing power will be gauged 
chiefly by its literary individuality and its attractiveness as a 
typographical specimen. 

The best booklets are not of the kind that dwell on 
descriptive or that enter into exhaustive technical detail. 
Neither is the pure subject of printing of interest, if set 
forth in a lukewarm, matter-of-fact fashion. 

The truly successful booklet is the one that has a well- 
defined theme — the one that has an interesting story to tell. 
Like a good novel, it must have a plot and its entire contents 
should lead up to this point in an orderly manner. 

Don’t ramble, or your argument will lose its convincing 
power. 

But, do not stop with one booklet. Follow it up with 
another, and yet another. Let your last effort exceed your 
first endeavor. It’s evidence that you are alive. It proves 
that even you have confidence in the value of printers’ ink, 
notwithstanding the fact that you are dabbling in it as a 
profession. When.the public sees a doctor take his own 
medicine, it begins to believe that there must be some good 
in it. Don’t occupy the position of the shoeless shoemaker 
in the business world. It’s a wrong method. 

A new booklet, issued each month, or a regular house 
publication, for that matter, seems to be the best method of 
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holding the continued attention of the buying public. Those 
who have adopted this plan are profiting thereby. 

“Brady’s Shop Talk: A monthly periodical coming from 
the shop of Brady, the printer, at Statesville, North Carolina, 
for the furtherance of good printing, and disseminating things 
helpful to the man of business.” This is Brady’s own descrip- 
tion of a house organ that is doing worlds of good. It’s 
interesting, business-fetching, and convincing from cover to 
cover. It sets an example that is worth following. 

“Brady knows how” to add a relish to his menu. It’s 
not all “shop-talk,’ but just enough to make it clear that he 
is printing in a different way. 

Brady says: “If the backbone of your advertising is 
weak, come in and get an application of Brady’s business- 
pulling printing. If your office stationery is not the very 
best and neatest that your money will buy, Brady can put 
tone as well as quality into it. Why cripple your interests 
longer? Hand your troubles to Brady and get all the good 
things in his think-shop, couple them with goodly types, 
printed on pleasing paper, and see the result.” 

You’ve seen the old stock cut of the doctor applying a 
porous plaster on the back of his patient and the gouty man 
with a pair of crutches. These have been applied to add 
“snap” to the paragraph quoted above. 

Brady gives further reasons why the good people of 
Statesville should patronize his shop: “ Because he buys all 
kinds of printing papers just a little better than most printers. 
His artists are imbued with just a little more of the artistic 
temperament than other artists. And when they apply ink 
to type and type to paper, the result is pleasing. Isn’t it 
natural to suppose that your orders will get just a little 
more attention and be a bit out of the ordinary if intrusted 
to him? Now is a good time to investigate.” 


THE spirit of advanced ideas and methods is amply shown 
in a series of booklets issuing from The Oxford Print, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “What is Oxford-Print Service?” 
is a title bestowed upon a recent one of these. It’s stylish 
and full of quality. The cover-design consists of a mono- 
gram with an interrogation point cleverly interwoven. ‘The 
ornamentation is done in white, green and gold bronze, and 
the monogram is die-cut from marbled paper and tipped on. 
The contents are printed on a good quality of cream laid 
paper and the half-tone illustrations are in art brown on 
white enameled stock. All of the half-tone inserts are 
pebbled. The opening argument says in part: “Every man- 
ufacturer, jobber or retailer of merchandise is confronted by 
two problems, the solving of which are important and vital 
to his business. Given a supply of articles to sell, the first 
problem is to locate those who are in need of his goods, and 
second, to compel these possible buyers to become actual 
purchasers. The large expense involved in solving these two 
problems is called ‘selling cost,’ and it must either be added 
to the price of the articles sold — which means increased cost 
to the consumer —or taken from the credit side of the sale 
— which means diminished profit to the seller. If we could 
eliminate this selling cost, we could either buy our food, 
clothing, shoes, furniture, machinery or.supplies from ten per 
cent to fifty per cent cheaper, or the manufacturer would be 
the gainer by just so much additional profit. As ‘buyers’ we 
would prefer the lower price—as ‘sellers’ we therefore 
confine our remarks to the possibility of the larger profit.” 

This is an argument well chosen to set forth the superior 
“ sales-making ” qualities of Oxford-Print Service. 


Tue Isaac H. Blanchard Company, New York city, is 
another concern that has discovered the value of the house 
publication. “ Blanchard’s Red Book: An illustrated maga- 
zine of original thought,” is the outcome of much deliberation 
on the question: “ What is the best method through which 
to stimulate greater publicity for the products of our shop?” 
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This book is unique in many ways and its cover is its chief 


attraction. The design consists of an illustration showing 
the magnitude of the Blanchard establishment. It is deeply 
embossed, without printing, on a cherry-colored cover-paper, 
and the design is shown in graduated relief as though it 
were a clay modeling. The book contains a number of 
choice specimens of three-color printing taken at random 
from some recent catalogues done by this house. Among the 
text appears this valuable hint to the patron of the “cheap- 
john” printery: “ Anything will not do if you are reaching 
out to increase trade by familiarizing people with yourself 
and your goods. Better nothing than ‘anything.’ Not long 
ago a business man spent a thousand dollars in advertising 
in the Broadway cars. His cards were the cheapest sort of 
black and white printing, written, too, by himself. He had 
saved a little money on their making and he gleefully rubbed 
his hands together. His investment was money thrown away. 
But the booklet doesn’t need to be put together as finely for 
my business, he says. Oh, doesn’t it?” 


“Don’t Whisper” has been effectively applied as a title 
for a folder published by C. L. Wright & Co., New York city. 
The title-design is a clever piece of engraving and the force 
of the argument employed is scarcely subordinate to it in 
drawing power. A little of its philosophy is revealed in this 
paragraph: “If all the crowd about were shouting and you 
expected to be heard, you wouldn’t whisper, would you? 
You'd be apt to talk in just as loud a tone as your neighbor, 
and a little louder if you could. Some printed matter 
whispers; it hasn’t life, individuality, character, attractive- 
ness enough to stand out from among its fellows and 
command attention until its story’s told.” 


“PRINTING Tips” is the name of a monthly publication 
issued by H. M. Downs, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. It’s a, 
collection of commercial printing, showing the actual stock, 
ink, etc., employed in the original jobs. Booklets of this 
kind are among the most profitable advertising devices that 
can be issued by a printing-office. They may be produced at 
a very moderate cost, if made up of specimens printed as 
extras for this purpose when running regular work. In such 
cases it is well to have the necessary quantity of uniformly 
sized stock on hand, and if it is the intention to issue, say, 
one thousand of these specimen books, this extra quantity 
may be run when printing regular work with little additional 
expense. 

Tue Boatwright Press, Danville, Virginia, has just issued 
a catchy booklet entitled, “ Which Printer,’ with the sub- 
title, “A Little Preachment and a Word or Two of Praise.” 
It is well worded and the creative ability of the men behind 
it is shown in the product. To begin, it says: “We can 
imagine the perplexity of a man with a job of printing he 
wants done extra nice—wants it to have that indefinable 
swell look noticeable only in good workmanship. His last 
job went to the lowest bidder—for which he is sorry. 
There were mistakes and oversights all through it. A turned 
letter here, a mashed type there. A blur on this corner, a 
dirty thumb-print on that, and the stock was so common that 
the effect was entirely lost. It doesn’t pay to select a printer 
by his price for printing intended to be used as a business- 
bringer.” A number of letters from pleased customers are 
set after the fashion of a footnote in small type at the 
bottom of each page. This line of talk, with the expressions 
of satisfaction from past patrons, and the distinguished style 
of the booklet itself, should bring results. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


“Tuincs THAT Count,” is the title of a splendid adver- 
tising creation issued in behalf of the Durant Counting 
Machine, made by W. N. Durant, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The cover-design is embossed and bronzed. “His count is 
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full, his allotted task is wrought,” a quotation from William 
Cullen Bryant, is aptly adapted as an introductory to the well- 
worded advertising literature contained therein. 


A sumptuous catalogue, consisting principally of haif- 
tone illustrations printed on delicately tinted backgrounds, 
comes from the printing department of the Liquid Carbonic 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

SuppvuED coloration, secured by the use of the most deii- 
cate tintings, is responsible for the refined and dignified tone 
of the booklet, “Queens of Quality,” printed by the Forbes 
Press, Boston, for the Thomas G. Platt Company, shoe manu- 
facturers, of that city. 


A CLEVER cover-design, printed in red and black, bronzed 
and embossed on cloth-finished stock, which is lapped over 
and pasted to form a pouch that contains a variety of 
printed specirnens and sample envelopes, has been received 
from the United States Envelope Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. 


One of the most sumptuous specimens of vivid coloration 
received this month was designed by William Henry Baker, 
for the English Woolen Mills Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is a book on smart clothes for fashionable dressers. The 
cover-design is one of those splendid modern fashion-plate 
creations. The printing is done in four colors illuminated 
with a solid gold-bronzed background. 


THERE is no better example of the possibilities of attrac- 
tion within the distinguished modern catalogue than that 
shown in the works coming from the publication department 
of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. “The 
No. 400,” “The N. C. R. for the Soda Trade,” and “ Honest 
Workmanship,” are titles of a recent series of booklets, each 
one of which is a masterpiece of designing, typography, press- 
work and coloration. 


Two distinguished companion booklets issued in com- 
memoration of the International Railway Congress, held in 
Pittsburg, May 16, have been réceived from the publishers, 
The Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company. To add to their 
preservative quality, these handsome souvenirs are enclosed 
in a neat leather wallet, with embossed shield and gold- 
stamped title. A photogravure of an all-steel car—a Pitts- 
burg product — is tipped on. 


Tue Standard Autograph and Picture Book, recently 
issued by The Robbins & Myers Company, manufacturers of 
oscillating fans, Springfield, Ohio, has been ingeniously 
devised to show the merits of their products in the most 
convincing and attractive manner. The half-tone illustrations 
are printed clean and sharp on a superior quality of enameled 
book paper, and these are interleaved with a protective tissue. 
More than one hundred testimonial letters from satisfied users 
of Robbins & Myers motors, dynamos and other electrical 
devices are reproduced in facsimile on these tissue pages. 

WE ascribe beauty to that which is simple; which has no superfluous 


parts; which exactly answers its end; which is related to all things; 
which is the mean of many extremes.— G. Baldwin Brown. 


No other words could more fittingly describe “The Appeal 
of Music,” a recent booklet made for the Wanamaker Store, 
by The Robert L. Stillson Company, New-York city. The 
type-faces employed, the arrangement of marginal headings, 
the delicately tinted borders and the life-like glow imparted 
to the half-tones by a flesh-tint background—all of these 
work in harmony in the production of a beautiful booklet. 


A NEw catalogue on the subject of “Church Lighting by 
Electricity” comes from the publishing department of the 
Westinghouse Companies, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It is 
stylishly arranged and well printed. “The Westinghouse 
Companies in the Railway and Industrial Fields” is another 
catalogue issued by this concern, and it is one of the finest 















































SOME SPECIMENS OF ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS. 
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specimens received this month. The handsome cover-design 
is printed in white, green and black ink, on a light green 
pebbled paper. The lettering is rimmed with gold and the 
ornate monogram is illuminated with a solid-gold background. 
The printing was done by Rogers & Co., Chicago. 

“Witttam Seward BurrouGus: His Life and Mission,” 
is an interesting retrospect of one of America’s most ingenious 
inventors. The book is issued by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan, “to perpetuate the 
memory of one of the world’s greatest benefactors, who, 
although cut off at the zenith of his career, was happily 
permitted to see the realization of his life’s greatest ambi- 
tion.” Like many an inventor, Mr. Burroughs was in poverty 
when he commenced his great life-work. He had not money 
enough to buy food, but he was buoyed up by the thought 
that if he succeeded in perfecting his machine, he would have 
accomplished his ambition. “I am bound to win,” he is 
quoted as saying, “and I won’t give up.” How well he lived 
up to this one idea is indicated by the 23.500 Burroughs adding 
machines now in use. 

A LEAFLET of twelve pages without a cover, five inches by 
four inches in size, printed in black and brown ink, comes 
from Mr. George J. Orange, one of the two managing directors 
of the Record Polish Company, Limited, Eccles, England. 
Mr. Orange is evidently one of a class of men who hold the 
things they do so close to their organs of vision that they 
can see nothing beyond. They are “the best in the world” 
kind, though they may never have traveled farther from home 
than the distance from the tavern to the town pump. Mr. 
Orange says that this “catalogue” is regarded as being the 
best catalogue of its kind in the leather world. “The leather 
world” is a pretty big world to have to sustain a defiance 
from a dinky little leaflet in the field of publicity. The ego 
in the cosmos of our correspondent is also shown in that the 
plunder comes to us with one single penny stamp from dear 
old England convoyed by four number 2 cruisers of Uncle 
Sam’s production, so we pay twice tuppence for something we 
care nothing about. 

DEVICES. 


Just to show their wonderful facilities for reproducing 
articles of manufacture in exact facsimile, the Chicago Print- 
ing & Embossing Company has issued a clever desk card, 


that deserves most favorable mention. It contains an 








“CUT IT OUT” 
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CHICAGO PRINTING & EMGOSSING CO 

358 Oranecan Sraser, CHICAGO 


embossed pocket-knife with open blades, and the metal parts 
and buck-horn handle have been so cleverly embossed, 
bronzed and colored, that it requires a second glance to assure 
oneself that it is but an imitation of the real article. 

THE quality of attractiveness inheres in the “ closing card” 
from George H. Ellis, Boston, Massachusetts. The lettering 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


is in imitation of the old text manuscripts, and the illustra- 
tion of a colonial printerman and his shop conforms fittingly. 
Crimson, yellow and black ink, printed on blue paper, have 
produced a striking color scheme. 

A Two-coLtor half-tone reproduction of a glove, die-cut 
and mounted on an envelope enclosure, has been so ingen- 
iously executed that one is almost tempted to try it on. This 
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is a device of Ault & Wiborg, New York city, sent out to 
create further interest in their “inks that fit like a glove.” 


The Red Book Magazine announces the birth of The 
Monthly Story Magazine, “ The liveliest youngster you ever 
saw.” 


; Ye. Tiel ° Poo uh 


Mayusine 


RAISEO ON MERIT FOOD 


BORN MAY 1903 NOW 307.000 STRONG AND GROWING FASTER 





Expert & RICHARDSON, Cincinnati, have sent ample proot 
of their ability to “go ahead and do”—and “to do” in a 
manner that attracts, that pleases, that makes lasting patrons 
and that brings just and deserved returns. The spirit of the 
following quotation in one of their recent folders finds 
further expression in the act and deed: “The human race is 
divided into two classes —those who go ahead and do some- 
thing, and those who sit still and inquire why it was not done 
the other way.” 





OBEYED ORDERS. 


The managing editor wheeled his chair around and pushed 
a button in the wall. The person wanted entered. “Here,” 
said the editor, “are a number of directions from outsiders 
as to the best way to run a newspaper. See that they are all 
carried out.” And the office boy, gathering them all into a 
large wastebasket, did so—Washington Life. 


“An!” said the editor, as the young author came in, 
“that last thing was good. We were much pleased with it.” 
“Well, in that case,” said the author, “I will take back what 
I said in my letter about not liking the way you treated me, 
declaring that I should send you no more of my work.” 
“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the editor, with heartless cruelty; 
“that letter is what I referred to.” — Exchange. 
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Cheltenham Bold Italic 


Royal Bold Job 


72 Point 


60 Point 


3A $725 5a $525 $1250 


4A $650 6a $5900 $1150 


Good Italic Design 


48 Point 


4A $420 6a $330 $750 


IDEAL Display Style 3 


42 Point 


5A $375 Ta $275 $650 


American Line FACES 26 


36 Point 


5A $285 8a $240 $525 


POINT BODY and Point Set 5 


30 Point 


6A $245 9a $195 $440 


Adopted by the BEST PRINTERS 48 


24 Point 


7A $190 lla $160 $350 


GRAND TYPE STYLE for Advertisements 2 


18 Point 9A $150 20a $175 $325 


RAILROAD PRINTSHOP 


Superior wearing quality 3 


14 Point 14A $150 28a $150 $300 


AMERICAN LETTER DESIGNS 
Have won universal popularity 46 


12 Point 15A $130 32a $145 $275 


MONEY-EARNING TYPE FASHIONS 
Successful printers and publishers prefer 
American Line Type Faces $1234567890 


10 Point 16A $120 34a $130 $250 


CHELTENHAM BOLD ITALIC IS A NEW 
And useful member of the famous Cheltenham 
Family of American Line Type Fashions 105 


8 Point 20A $105 42a $120 $225 


AMERICAN TYPE DESIGNS ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 
Our Types and Borders are distinctly original, designed to 
meet the demands of twentieth century printing 1234567 


6 Point 20A $095 42a $105 $200 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLAIN AND TASTEFUL TYPE DISPLAY 
A good type advertisement in a Pp or ine is a power 
in the land. When symmetrically ar conned and ski illfully displayed, 

it carries its message to those interested and delivers it in a forceful 
manner. Type displays are, after all, the real basis of advertising 6 





American Type Founders Company 
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THE LATEST EUROPEAN PHOTOENGRAVING 
METHODS, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO COLORWORK. 


N the occasion of the visit of Mr. William Gamble, 
() editor of “The Process Yearbook” and “ Penrose’s 
Pictorial Annual,” to New York, Mr. S. H. Horgan, 
editor of the Process Engraving Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and manager of the art department of the New 
York Tribune, with characteristic enterprise, arranged for 
Mr. Gamble to deliver an address before the photoengravers 
of New York. A representative gathering was present to 
take advantage of the opportunity to hear Mr. Gamble, whose 
reputation is international and whose utterances are always 
marked by carefulness and sound judgment. Mr. Horgan 
presided at the meeting. Mr. Gamble said: 

“ First let me express the pleasure I feel in being among 
you and receiving such kindly courtesy and hospitality. I 
appreciate your readiness to show me _ everything most 
unreservedly, and I wish to reciprocate by telling you every- 
thing I can concerning European methods. I do not believe in 
a spirit of secretiveness and exclusiveness, which is always 
subversive of the best interests of the business and a hindrance 
to progress. 

“In Europe we believe in interchanging ideas, by means of 
books, periodicals, lectures and schools. It is our delight to 
find out something new and tell our neighbor about it, feeling 
sure that he will in return tell us something useful. We have 
all something to learn, however old and experienced we are, 
and the man who thinks he knows it all is a pretty poor sort 
of individual. I am always learning, always ready to learn 
from any one. It is only by approaching everything in this 
spirit that you will make any real progress. 

“This is a progressive country, but there will be no real 
and permanent progress unless there is a continuous dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. You must read, you must think, you 
must discuss your craft one with another. Never let it get 
into your minds that to disseminate knowledge is to let the 
outsider into the craft, and never run away with the idea that 
the introduction of new apparatus and new methods is going 
to displace labor. It may seem to do so for a time, but it 
will not all the time. The greater the facilities for doing 
work, the greater the volume of work which will flow in. 
Take a broad view of things and be ready to adapt yourselves 
to circumstances, to turn your hand to another department, to 
make yourselves so valuable to your employers that, machine 
or no machine, they can not do without you. 

* Above all things read — read all you can lay your hands 
on, good, bad or indifferent. You will always find some good 
wheat among the chaff. I can see this is a great reading 
country, and yet I find you read very little about your own 
craft. My friend, Mr. Tennant, who deserves all credit for 
introducing into this country all the European books on 
processwork, tells me that the proportion which buys such 
books is very small. Probably not more than five per cent of 
the process books published in Europe find their way to this 
country, notwithstanding the immensely bigger field and the 
far greater number of photoengravers here. Yet you tell me 
that you feel that in some ways you are getting left behind in 
processwork. You ask me why it is. Well, I will tell you 
frankly: it is because you do not read enough and keep your- 
selves informed of what is going on. You also do not appear 
to have men who for the sheer love of the thing will plod away 
at difficult experiments until they evolve a new idea and give 
it to the world in a magazine article or a lecture, feeling proud 
and honored to do so. No, your experimenter wants to sell 
it as a secret process for $50, $100 or $1,000, or as much more 
as he can get. 

“That is not the way we do business in the old country. 
We do not like the secret-process monger. We turn him 
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down, as you say. We look with suspicion on secret processes. 
My principle is to sow the seed of knowledge broadcast, feel- 
ing sure that it will bring forth fruit a hundredfold and well 
knowing that I shall participate in its advantages. 

“Now with regard to the processes practiced in Europe. 
They do not differ very much from yours. It is hardly likely 
they would do so, for we freely admit we learned all our best 
methods from you. But there is one thing we do; we never 
let a process rest as we find it; we try to improve on it. 

“Take the case of the half-tone process as practiced to-day. 
We imported it from America, and I am pleased to note that 
we have here among us in this meeting Mr. F. E. Ives, whom 
we are all proud to honor as the pioneer—indeed the 
inventor —of the half-tone process as we know it to-day. We 
may have improved upon and brought it to a more commercial 
stage, but the principles he laid down are the basis of the 
process we use to-day. Again, we had the fish-glue or enamel 
process from America, and I well remember how it was at 
first viewed with disfavor by the trade. But gradually their 
prejudices were overcome and now this process is in universal 
use, not only in England, but throughout the world. 

“Of course, we get our screens from your country. We 
use the screens of Max Levy and have not found anything 
better. It is true we have two makers in England and one 
in Germany, who turn out screens which approach Levy’s 
very closely, but they are very little cheaper, and the best 
firms do not care to take the risk of buying them. There has 
been another screen introduced in Europe, called the Schultz 
screen, invented by a gentleman who is one of the experts in 
the Imperial State Paper Manufactory in St. Petersburg, 
where some very clever processes are being worked. This 
screen only differs from Levy’s in the fact that the lines are 
crossed at sixty degrees instead of forty-five degrees, and the 
inventor uses with it a stop with three triangular openings set 
at the three corners of an equilateral triangle. By these means 
the inventor claims that he gets more tone and better grada- 
tion. I pass around some specimens done with this screen, 
and some of the sheets show comparative specimens done with 
the Levy screen. 

“ There is one thing we pay special attention to in the half- 
tone process, and that is the use of properly cut stops. Instead 
of each operator cutting out his own stops from bits of paper 
or cardboard, we insist on having properly cut metal stops 
carefully centered to the lens, and a late improvement is to 
have an adjustable square stop, which I show you here. You 
can adjust the opening from the smallest square to the largest 
the lens will take. There are divisions marked on the sides 
for the purpose of centering. The figures you will see on the 
division lines are for the purpose of working a system we 
have of suiting the stop to the extension of the camera and 
to the screen we are using. You have only to measure the 
extension of your camera from the ground-glass to the stop 
of the lens and then refer to a little book of tables to find 
out instantly what size stop to use and what distance to set 
the screen, while you can also determine the correct exposure. 

“We believe in having a very perfect adjustment for the 
screen, and to secure this we prefer to put the screen in the 
back of the camera and move it forward toward the plate 
when the shutter of the holder has been drawn. We consider 
that the screen is kept cleaner and safer ftom injury by this 
means and a very rigid and accurate mechanism can be con- 
structed. I have here one of our latest European cameras 
with the screen adjustment in it. We can adjust to one- 
hundredth of an inch, but in practice we find it sufficient to 
adjust to one thirty-second of an inch or one millimeter. 

“A mechanism has been devised called ‘Ray’s Screen 
Indicator,’ which will automatically show the correct distance 
to set the screen. There are two arms fixed to the side of the 
camera and jointed together at one of their ends, while the 
other ends are fixed to the front and back of the camera and 
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carry pointers. As the front or back is moved in and out to 
focus, the pointers move simultaneously and indicate the cor- 
rect distance to set the screen. This apparatus has not yet 
come into workshop use. 

“A point where we differ from you is in the use of a 
prism or mirror instead of stripping the negatives. We con- 
sider, rightly or wrongly, that stripping does not really save 
much time. By reversing the negatives with the prism they 
are passed on as fast as they are made to the metal printer, 
and he in turn can keep the etchers going, instead of having 
to wait for a ‘flat’ of stripped negatives to be prepared. We 
are, however, beginning to use stripping more extensively for 
line zinc etching, and we also use it for combination printing 
—that is, combined line and half-tone—of which we do a 
good deal. Sometimes, however, we do this work by making 
two prints on the metal, sensitizing it again after the half- 
tone print has had its first biting. Mirrors are sometimes used 
instead of prisms for cheapness sake, and when in best condi- 
tion do not cut off so much light, but they soon deteriorate, 
and are really dearer in the end, as they have to be frequently 
resilvered. 

“Of course, we use wet collodion almost entirely, pretty 
much in the same way as you do, except that we mostly buy 
the collodion ready made. We intensify line negatives with 
lead instead of copper and silver. Several firms are now 
doing all their best half-tone work, especially wash drawings 
and difficult photographic originals, with collodion emulsion, 
and find it gives a better result — softer, fuller in detail, and 
with better gradation. It is probable that in time collodion 
emulsion will largely displace wet collodion for the best 
black-and-white work. 

“ Attempts have been made to use gelatin dry plates, and 
some firms make it a boast that they use nothing else. But 
it is generally believed that the metal printer and etcher have 
to make good the deficiencies of the negatives. 

“The fish-glue or enamel process which we imported from 
America is now in universal use in England for half-tone work 
on copper and also to some extent on hard zinc. For coarse 
newspaper half-tones we use the albumen bichromate sensi- 
tizer, which we also use for linework. We print pretty much 
as you do, but we do not use much the four-way powdering 
method. Our etchers seem to prefer a combination of the 
old and the new processes. They ink up with a lithographic 
roller and soft etching-ink and use the red powder as a top, 
melting the ink down the sides of the lines. A few, however, 
are following strictly the American method, and I think the 
tendency is to use it more and more. 

“We have had a process exploited in Europe under the 
name of ‘Cold Enamel’ process, so called because it was 
claimed that it did not require burning-in. The print was 
made with fish glue and washed out as usual. It was also 
slightly heated to a light yellow color, just sufficient to dis- 
charge the dye. Then it was etched in a bath of alcohol and 
nitric acid. The alcohol prevented the film becoming soft. 

“You have all heard also, no doubt, of the ‘Dry Enamel’ 
process. A few firms are using it in Europe and it is gener- 
ally understood that the print.is made with a solution con- 
sisting of sugar candy and white of eggs, with water and 
bichromate and perhaps a little chromic acid. The addition 
of the sugar candy causes the film to become hygroscopic — 
that is to say, it takes up moisture from the air. While in 
this tacky state a powder is brushed over it and adheres in 
proportion to the action of the light. Various things have 
been used for this powder, but I think the most likely chemical 
is anhydrous carbonate of soda, which is dry white powder. 

“We used to hear a good deal of what was called the 
‘Blue’ process. This consisted in printing the image with 
albumen bichromate the same as for line etching, but instead 
of inking it, the plate was flowed over with a bituminous var- 
nish, the solvents of which were ether and chloroform so 
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proportioned that a slightly porous film was yielded, and this 
could be developed with water the same as the inked print. 
When developed, the plate was heated and the porous struc- 
ture was closed up. The plate would stand a first bite without 
further treatment and could afterward be rolled up. 

“In the matter of etching there is not much to say. Cop- 
per etching we usually do with perchlorid of iron, but we have 
lately found a much purer and better variety of this salt than 
the commercial kind, and it is sold under the name of ‘ Persal.’ 
Some firms are using nitrous acid for deep etching linework 
on copper, but the fumes are not very pleasant and the etching 
is generally done out of doors. For zine etching there has 
been used a mordant compounded with pyroligneous acid and 
sal ammoniac with, I believe, a little nitric acid. This acid 
was placed outdoors in trays or tubs, to mature, and when 
ready it could be used on plates without rocking the bath, 
hence originating the name ‘still etching.’ 

“We do a good deal of fine etching which I think you call 

staging,’ and of late the tendency has been to employ girls 
to do this work, in one shop as many as thirty being employed 
and of course displacing expensive male labor. It must be 
said that the girls do the work very well. They are especially 
good on three-color plates. 

“This brings me to the three-color process, and I may 
divide it into two methods, the indirect and the direct. The 
first consists in making the negatives on dry plates, taking 
positives from them, and in turn making half-tone negatives. 
This process has been almost entirely superseded and only 
survives in a few cases where firms bathe ordinary dry plates 
with dyes. A number of the dyes lately introduced are suit- 
able for this purpose. For instance, there is ethyl red, a pan- 
chromatic sensitizer with a gap inthe blue green; orthochrome, 
similar but more sensitive in the blue green, and homocol, 
which is very like orthochrome in its action. These two latter 
are probably the best sensitizers for dry plates. The dyes 
are made up with alcohol, and the plates have to be washed 
for five or ten minutes after being sensitized and dried very 
quickly by means of an oven or stove. They will keep a few 
weeks. 

“The much more extensively used process in Europe is 
collodion emulsion, which is invariably used direct, the color 
filter and the Levy screen being in position at the same time. 
The great advantage of collodion emulsion is that you can 
use much more transparent screens and consequently reduce 
exposures, because the emulsion can be treated so that it is 
practically ‘blind’ or insensitive to the colors not wanted, and 
there is therefore no object in stopping them out by the filter. 
We use liquid filters in many shops, but on the whole we 
prefer dry filters, Klein’s being standard for emulsion work. 
The exposures are comparatively short, especially when using 
the ‘enclosed’ arc and putting in red flame carbons when 
using the red filter. To give you an idea, the majority of the 
exposures run to about ten minutes for the three negatives 
altogether. The ratio of the filters is about 1:14:1, the 4 
representing the green filter. 

“The only case where collodion emulsion seems to fail 
direct is in copying dark oil paintings, such as ‘old masters,’ 
owing to the long exposure required. In that case, however, 
the emulsion can be used for making the negatives the indirect 
way. Probably we may eventually have collodion emulsion 
orthochromatic dry plates, and then all difficulties will be 
solved. 

“There are a number of dyes which work well with dry 
plates, but are slow with collodion emulsion and give a 
woolly dot. Nothing better has so far been found for collo- 
dion emulsion than Dr. Albert’s Sensitizer A for the yellow 
and red printing plates, and Penrose’s C Sensitizer for the blue 
printing plate. Pinaverdol makes a good green 
emulsion and by the addition of a little C Sensitizer becomes 
a highly sensitive panchromatic emulsion. Canary yellow is 
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slightly sensitive to the yellow-green and is used for the 
yellow printing plate. It works very clear, but is slow. 
Monobromfluorescinate of sodium can be used for the red 
printing plate. It works very clear, but slow and is generally 
bathed in a % per cent silver bath. It is chiefly used as an 
addition to Sensitizer C to increase brilliancy of working. 
Ethyl violet is also a good sensitizer and has been proposed 
for dry plates. It is highly sensitive to orange and red. 

“In regard to apparatus for three-color work, we believe 
in the first place in having a very rigid and accurate camera, 
such as the one I have already shown you here, this being 
arranged for use either with Levy’s circular screen or with 
a pair of rectangular screens. The color-filter holder which is 
placed behind the lens is of special construction. The casing 
is entirely of aluminum. The color filters used in this holder 
may be either the dry filters or the liquid filters. 

“The lens principally used for half-tone and three-color 
work in England is the Cooke process, and on the continent 
they use such lenses as the Zeiss apochromat Planar, which is 
very expensive, or the Tessar and Protar of the same maker; 
also the apochromatic Collinear. We always use the prism 
for colorwork. 

“There is nothing much to say about the etching of the 
color plates, except that a good deal of ‘fine etching,’ or as 
you call it, ‘staging,’ is done on them. So expensive is the 
labor on this part of the work that, as I have already said, 
several firms have attempted to use girls’ labor on it. 

“In the printing of the plates no attempt is made to vary 
the inks. If the result is not right, one or other of the plates 
is reétched. Most of the large firms in Europe who are 
making a name for their three-color work have Jaid down 
machinery to do the printing themselves. The order of 
printing is invariably yellow, red, blue, except in case of the 
four-color citochrome process of Doctor Albert, in which the 
black or gray is printed first. This four-color process is 
understood to be worked in a peculiar way, the half-tone 
print being made direct from the original screenless negatives 
by placing them in a printing-frame with a screen in con- 
junction with them and sending through a parallel beam of 
light from an electric searchlight. Doctor Albert has also 
a process of stopping-out the parts that are to print solid by 
putting in contact with the negative a positive which contains 
the heavier shades of the picture. It is an obscure process 
as revealed by the patent, and I am afraid I can not make it 
clearer to you, except by a much longer explanation. 

“The Metzograph screen is being found useful for color- 
work, either for one or two of the colors, or for all. It is a 
screen with an irregular granulation embossed on a glass plate 
by etching, and, properly handled, gives some very fine results. 
It has to be used as close as possible to the plate and with a 
long-focus lens and small stop. You must also flash with 
white paper to bring up the shadows. 

“Several processes which work without screen, using a 
dust grain deposited on the plate, or using a_ bituminous 
varnish which crinkles up into a grain when developed, are 
being used, but chiefly for lithography, for which they have 
given fine results. We are doing a lot of photolithographic 
work on zine and aluminum. Colorwork is also beginning to 
be applied to photogravure, and some exceptionally fine results 
have been. obtained. 

“We have had a machine recently brought out for printing 
four colors at one run. It looks like four flat-bed machines 
built into one, and the white sheet is fed in at one end and 
comes out at the other with the finished colored impressions 
on it, at the rate of about nine hundred per hour. 

“On the whole, I think we have made good progress in 
processwork and especially in colorwork, but I believe there 
is much more to be done, and we shall see far greater devel- 
opments. Three-color work especially is destined to be one 
of the great possibilities of the future.” 
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COVER-DESIGNS BY AUGUST PETRTYL. 


HE cover-designs of THe INLAND PRINTER, by Mr. 
TT August Petrtyl, are of special interest from the fact 
that the artist’s effort to show the maximum of effect- 
iveness with a minimum of impressions has proved unusually 
successful. The drawings of the heads have been made on 
grained or Ross paper and then zinc-etched. Printed with 
a tint, making two impressions in all, the result has been 
much praised by subscribers generally. Mr. Petrtyl’s subject 
for the present number shows the wife of Gutenberg in the 
characteristic head-dress of the time—the decorative work 
corresponding to the ideas exemplified in the time of Guten- 
berg. The care and patience shown in working out the 
conception is not of course to be readily apprehended from 
a casual examination of the finished work, but those who 
have at one time or another endeavored to make or cause to 
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SOME PETRTYL COVER-DESIGNS. 























be made a drawing of pleasing and appropriate character 
with historical accuracy in conception and detail of execution 
will undoubtedly know that Mr. Petrtyl has earned a just 
tribute of praise in the work he has done. We have pleasure in 
showing herewith a few examples, reduced, of the range of 
work covered by Mr. Petrtyl, and which, though only sug- 
gestive of the originals, will serve to indicate something of 
his versatility in the line of decorative art. 

















Joun H. Eacre, aged ninety years, who, it is thought, was 
the oldest printer in the United States, died recently at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. On account of his luxuriant growth of gray 
hair, several artists and photographers have won _ national 
prizes with pictures for which he posed. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1815. 


EBENEZER W. Patton, one of the editors and owners of 
the Trades Unionist, of Washington, D. C., and a well-known 
member of Columbia Typographical Union, No. tor, died on 
Thursday, May 4, of heart disease. He was a native of 
West Milford, West Virginia, and went to Washington some 
sixteen years ago to enter the employ of the Government 
-Printing-office. As a member of Columbia Union, he repre- 
sented that body in the International Typographical Union 
convention at Colorado Springs in 1896, and served as a 
member of the Printers’ Home Board of Trustees for one 
term. Mr. Patton was a prominent Mason. He was in his 
forty-sixth year. 





NEW YORK PRINTERS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
WATCH PRESENTATION. 


On the retirement of Franklin W. Heath as manager of 
the Printers’ Board of Trade, of New York, that body, at a 
meeting called to “speed the parting” and welcome the 
incoming manager, presented the former a fine gold watch with 
Swiss movement. Attached to the watch was a fob with 
ornament of a stone in heavy gold setting. The stone is of 
peculiar interest as having been at one time worn in an armlet 
by a peasant woman in Turkey. It is inscribed with extracts 
from the Koran in Arabic. 

John H. Eggers, president of the board, in presenting the 
watch, spoke of the high esteem in which Mr. Heath was held 
and the satisfactory manner in which he had handled the 
duties of his office during the past two years, and added that 
the good wishes of the printers of New York would follow 
him in his new field of employment. 

Mr. Heath resigned to take a position with Wood & 
Nathan Company as manager of the sales department of 
the American High Speed Automatic Jobber, which they build. 
His wide acquaintance throughout the country with the print- 
ing craft ought to enable him to put several of these fast 
presses in every town, especially when backed up and endorsed 
by so well known a firm as Wood & Nathan. 





MOST WELCOME VISITOR. 


Please continue to forward THe INLAND PRINTER to my 
address as usual. The longer it comes to my desk the more 
attached I become to it, until now I find to drop it from list 
of publications taken is to cut off the most welcome visitor 
of the bunch.— S. B. Best, Windsor, Ontario. 
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Tue hand of diligence defeateth want; 
success are the industrious man’s attendants. 
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Mr. Frepertck E. Wotr, Chicago, has favored us with a 
copy of his publication, “The Drop of Ink.” It is neatly 
gotten up and is devoted to the printing trade, with special 
reference to the evils of cut prices. 


Tue Current Literature Publishing Company, of New 
York city, announces that Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, who for 
the last ten years has been the editor of Literary Digest, has 
assumed the editorial control of Current Literature. Mr. 
Wheeler will be assisted by two other members of the Liter- 
ary Digest staff, Mr. Alexander Harvey (Foreign Topics 
Department) and Mr. Leonard D. Abbott (Letters and Art 
Department), who will devote their entire time to the edi- 
torial work of this magazine. 


Mr. NuNEMACHER’S amusing and interesting burlesque, 
“History of Printing, Up to the Time of Benjamin Franklin 
and Since,” read before the Chicago Typothete on the occa- 
sion of the Franklin Day banquet, has been printed in artistic 
form and issued with the compliments of Mr. E. H. Wimpf- 
heimer, Western manager of the Sigmund Ullman Co. Mr. 
Wimpfheimer probably considered that the verbal coloration 
of Mr. Nunemacher was sufficient, else he would have 
undoubtedly touched the subject up with Ullmanines. 


“ A WoMAN’Ss CONFESSIONAL” is a unique little book in its 
make-up, being printed throughout in purple ink, the cover a 
light mauve and the inside pages an, agreeable shade of yel- 
low. There seems no good reason why the printed pages of 
books should be confined to the monotony of black ink on 
white paper, and this innovation by Life Publishing Company, 
which issues “A Woman’s Confessional,” may lead to other 
combinations of color which will give us not only novelty but 
have a distinct value from the eye doctor’s point of view. 


Tue third edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Charles 
Thomas Jacobi’s book on “ Printing” has been received from 
the publishers, George Bell & Sons, London. While the 
minuteness of detail and the mingling of the unimportant with 
the important in almost equal proportions may be a detraction 
in the eyes of specialists in the trade, the work is primarily 
for students, and this seeming defect of amplitude is its most 
valuable feature. The “Questions in Typography” at the 
back of the book would set many typographers of long expe- 
rience to some hard thinking. 


“Om Cotors AND Printers’ Inxs,” by L. E. Andés, is 
perhaps the latest work on the subject of inks, translated from 
the German by Arthur Morris and Herbert Robson, B.Sc., 
London. Unlike many of the works heretofore issued on the 
subject of inks, Mr. Andés confines himself to the subjects 
of chief interest to the printing trades. He calls attention to 
the fact that consideration has been chiefly given to the 
manufacture of pigments, their mixing and grinding, and to 
the manufacture of printers’ varnishes and colored inks, 
including the latest patented products. The section dealing 
with artists’ colors is quite new and has not heretofore been 
published. The reputation of Mr. Andés as an expert in this 
special industry will commend the book to the favorable con- 
sideration of all interested in the subjects of which he treats. 
London: Scott, Greenwood & Co.; New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. May be obtained through The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. Price $2.60, postpaid. 





Use not to-day what to-morrow may want; neither leave 
that to hazard which foresight may provide for or care prevent. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this maga- 
zine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead 
to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 





VIGNETTING HAMMER.—The Davenport Democrat, Daven- 
port, Iowa: We are desirous of procuring a hammer for 
pounding vignetted edges on half-tone cuts. Can you let us 
know where same may be had? Answer—The F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 310 Dearborn street, Chicago, handle 
hammers of this style. 

Dies For Lapets.— Emergency Remedy Company, Arcola, 
Indiana: We are starting a druggists’ label company and 
would like to know where we could have dies made for dif- 
ferent shaped labels. Answer—The Story Finishing Com- 
pany, 215 South Clinton street, Chicago, is prepared to furnish 
dies for all kinds of labels. 

STEREOTYPE MACHINERY ReEpatrs.— Lewis C. King, Rich- 
mond, Indiana: I have a Surguy machine, which was made 
in Columbus, Ohio, for which I would like to secure bearers. 
Can you tell me where I can get them? Answer.—The 
Ostrander & Seymour Company, Tribune building, Chicago, 
issues a catalogue on stereotype machine repairs. 

Pace Maxke-ue Sticx.—P. Liberman, New York: I 
desire to learn about a patent page gauge which I read about 
in THe INLAND PRINTER a few months ago. Answer.—aA tool 
similar to that described in THe INLAND PRINTER is manufac- 
tured by A. G. Alrich, Lawrence, Kansas. The price is $1, 
and orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ProcEssworK JouRNALS.-—A. B. C.: Will you please advise 
which are the best monthly publications on the subject of 
half-tone and processwork? Answer.—There is no publication 
in this country devoted exclusively to half-tone and process- 
work. The Process Photogram, published by Tennant & 
Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York, is the best publication 
on the subject in the English language. 

MANUFACTURE OF PRINTING-INK.—J. Jones, Chicago: 
Where can I get a book concerning the making of lithographic 
inks? Answer—“* The Manufacture of Ink,” by Sigmund 
Lehner and William T. Brannt, contains information on this 
subject. Price $2, sent postpaid on receipt of price by The 
Inland Printer Company. “Oil Colors and Printers’ Inks,” 
by L. E. Andés, is another valuable work on the subject; 
price, $2.60. 

GoLp FoR CHINA-PAINTING.— Charles H. Buettner, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: I am a pressman, but something has aroused my 
I would like to find out just one thing about china- 
painting. I have been watching your articles on “Color in 
the Graphic Arts,” but nothing is mentioned about this. How 
is it that the goldwork on china has a brownish color when 
put on, and after burning becomes a bright gold, as I under- 
stand it. Could you and will you, although it is somewhat 
out of your line, tell me the composition of this gold and 
what causes the change? I have often wondered at it and 
tried to find out, but the few china-painters I know of buy 
their gold ready mixed. Answer.— Good gold for china is 
made of pure ribbon gold, but the metal is dissolved in aqua 
regia, then precipitated by two methods, either by ferrous 
sulphate (copperas) or by mercury. In both cases this pre- 
cipitation is in the form of a brown powder, which then is 
mixed with a fatty substance to make it easily handled by the 
Keramic Studio, published at Syracuse, New 
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York, in the issue of September, 1901, has detailed instructions 
for the making of this gold and of the flux which is mixed 
with it. Could not say why the precipitated powder is brown. 

“Sot” Type Mattrer— Freeland Press, Freeland Park, 
Indiana: Please define for me the term “solid” as used in 
type composition of matter for legal publication. Are we 
entitled to a six-point slug on each side of subheadings, such 
as “ State Tuition Fund,” “ County Fund — Receipts,” “ County 
Fund — Expenditures,” etc., in a form that should be termed 
“solid?” Answer—The term “solid” as applied to type 
composition means “without leads or slugs.” But where 
headings and subheadings are used in solid matter, in making 
a contract for composition, it is usual to specify what leads 
and slugs shall be used to obtain a proper typographical 
appearance. In the absence of such definite specification, the 
leads or slugs used to place the headings properly and to 
make the pages fall correctly in making up are usually charged 
for as solid matter. The Standard Dictionary defines the term 
“solid” applied to printing as “having no leads or slugs 
between the lines, as a solid page of type.” 


Tyre Harmony.— P. P. Co., Mobile, Alabama: If you 
know of any reliable work setting forth the principles of the 
relation of type sizes and styles to each other, besides the 
adaptability of certain géneral styles of letters to certain 
kinds of stock, we ask you to inform us. The writer is not 
a practical printer, but is anxious to learn the difference 
between a good and a poor job of typesetting. Answer.— 
De Vinne’s “Plain Printing Types,” price $2, will inform 
you on type sizes and styles. There is nothing published in 
book form relating to the suitability of certain types to 
specified stock, as this is simply a proposition of using a 
type-face heavy enough to meet the stock requirements. For 
instance, a light-faced letter should not be used on a heavy, 
rough stock, but heavy letters may be used on smooth stock 
within the limits of tasteful display. One of the most valu- 
able books for instruction is “The Principles of Design,” 
price $3, by Batchelder. This book deals with design in the 
abstract, but a careful study of its principles will be of great 
help to you. Both books are for sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 

Patent Metat Bases.—G. F. Mount, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: I want to run a three-color cover of one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand impressions a month on a flat-bed 
press. Size of my sheet 31 by 43%, four covers on, 34-inch 
margin all around. I do not know just what kind of a patent 
block or base I should use in order to make the work of reg- 
istering easy, practical and permanent. I am only acquainted 
with the ordinary wood block, with clamps on one side and 
one end, used on common bookwork. My plates are 9% by 
1334 type matter, and are electrotypes. I do not believe the 
ordinary wood block is practical to use on two or three color 
work. I do not believe that a wood block will hold up the 
underlay properly on such a long run. I think that benzin 
and changes in the weather will warp and swell up the wood 
block. Am I right or am I wrong? Answer— For accurate 
register in two and three color work, metal bases are essential. 
The United Printing Machinery Company sells an iron block 
on which plates can be registered with exactness, while the 
Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan; the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York; 
H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago, and the Andrews & Pittman 
Manufacturing Company, New York, can furnish sectional 
metal blocks and register hooks for work of this kind. 


SOLUTION FoR CLEANING HALF-TONES.— W. H. Lindsay, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: What is the best solution to wash 
cuts with? I have used benzin and alcohol, and I am now 
using a weak solution of lye water, but the cutmakers state 
that this injures the cuts. I have charge of something like 
twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand cuts, and oftentimes 
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these cuts come from the printers full of ink, and benzin 
will not clean them as they should be. Answer.—The ideal 
solution for removing dried ink from fine engravings is one 
strong enough to cut the ink without any friction and yet so 
constituted as not to eat away the delicate surface of the cut. 
A saturated solution of caustic potash (in water) is very 
effective; the same is true of “4-F” ammonia, which is far 
stronger than the ammonia in general use, but both, unless 
very carefully used, will eat away the engraving and possibly 
burn the hands. Sapolio, used with water, brush and elbow 
grease, is quite effective, but on fairly new engravings this 
remedy might injure the surface of the cut. The best solution 
we know of is the “ Forest City Paint and Varnish Remover,” 
made and sold by the Forest City Paint & Varnish Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This is so made as not to injure the surface 
of costly woods, and at the same time will instantaneously 
separate all foreign matter like dried ink and rust from engra- 
vings. It is to be well shaken in the can before using. Drop 
enough on the cut to cover its entire surface, cork the can, 
rinse the cut immediately with benzin or gasoline, and it is 
as clean as when it came from the engraver. This prepara- 
tion is principally made up of a saturated solution of amyl- 
acetate in benzoin. It positively will not injure fabrics, the 
human skin, or engravings, if properly used, but is very harm- 
ful to the eyes, even if it does not touch them. Always keep 
the can tightly corked and handle with care, for if some 
should get in the eyes blindness would probably result. 


Static ELectricity IN Paper—P. V. C., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: In your issue of October, 1904, on page Iot, 
appears an article headed “ Eliminating Electricity in Paper.” 
In this article you speak of an attempt to do so with pointed 
conductors connected with the earth or chemicals, and state 
that they have never proved satisfactory. Will you kindly 
inform us as to how they have been applied? Can you describe 
in detail such an appliance and the difficulties met with, as 
to why they have not proved satisfactory? Can you tell us 
whether with such an appliance the conductors come in direct 
contact with the paper, or whether they are held at a distance 
from the paper, and, if so, how great a distance? Also tell 
us whether the appliance is insulated from the press? Are 
they in use anywhere to-day, or has their use been entirely 
abandoned? We know about the use of a steam jet and a 
wet towel, etc., but we would like to learn more about the 
use of the pointed conductors to which you refer. Answer.— 
In order to avoid trouble from electricity in paper on the 
press, it is necessary in cold weather (1) to keep the press- 
room temperature uniformly at not less than 75 degrees; 
(2) to “acclimate” the paper coming in from the colder air 
outside to the pressroom temperature before printing, and 
(3) to guard against cold drafts reaching the paper while 
printing. A number of home-made makeshifts, including the 
three you mention, are in quite general use. A successful 
invention, the Chapman Electric Neutralizer, sold by the 
United Printing Machinery Company, New York and Chi- 
cago, is now used on more than six hundred flat-bed and 
rotary presses throughout this country. The best home- 
made “pointed conductor” eliminator of electricity consists 
of wires, insulated, excepting at the ends, wrapped around 
the four rods of the jogger, thence extending to the guides 
and so arranged thereon as to touch the sheet as it travels 
from the guides to the impression. The wires are then 
extended to iron water pipes. It is understood that a wire 
runs from jogger to guide and from guide to pipe on each 
side of the press. Some pressmen in charge of large press- 
rooms find this arrangement entirely satisfactory, while others 
of equal experience claim it is an “in-and-outer.” Climatic 
conditions influence the scope of the eliminator and where 
these conditions are favorable the eliminator will answer 
requirements. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Cuartes Lawson Woop, Atlanta, Georgia.— The letter-heads sub- 
mitted are model specimens of plain printing. 

A. C. Jacosson, Ashland, Oregon.— It is a pleasing style for a bill- 
head and exemplifies good typography and presswork. 

H. C. Voris, Waterloo, Illinois.— A few modern type-faces and less 
rule-twisting and out-of-date ornamentation would improve the work. 

G. H. Granam, Omaha, Nebraska.— Inadequate materials and worn- 
out type-faces are responsible for inferior printing in the labels sub- 
mitted. Bronzework should be printed with size, and not black ink, if 
you would attain permanent brilliancy. 

Brannon Printinc Company, Talladega, Alabama.— Studious atten- 
tion to mechanical details and due regard for the appropriateness of cer- 
tain types to the various phases of commercialism are responsible for the 
special merits of the specimens submitted. 

Hotuister BrotHers, Chicago.— The souvenir of the First National 
Bank of Chicago is a work of art. It is an example of the highest 
attainments of the period in embossing, letter-press printing. engraving, 
half-tone printing, typography and coloration. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE, Baltimore, Maryland.— The idea of 
using a narrow panel in the left margin of a letter-head to accommo- 
date excessive descriptive matter has been carried out in an artistic 
manner. It is a good example of chaste typography. 

W. M. Tempe, Red Wing, Minnesota.— An attractive specimen of 
decorative panelwork has been produced in the letter-head. Brown and 
black supply harmonious contrast, and these colors have been well 
chosen for printing on the brown-tinted and cloth-finished paper 
employed. 

Beers & Frey, Trenton, New Jersey, have sent two specimens show- 
ing the correct treatment of a dignified cover and title-page in an 


ecclesiastical booklet. The heavier setting, in black-letter, with a ruled 
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border, has been rightly chosen as the cover-design. If a display line 
set in capital letters in the squared-up Puritan style commences or ends 
with a “break” letter, such as Y, W, A, T or P, the alignment is 
invariably disturbed and the display assumes a ragged appearance unless 
proper allowances are made to overcome these displeasing breaks. The 
ragged effect produced by the capital Y in the line “‘ Year Book,” in 
the title-page, is very decided, and, at first glance, it appears to he 
indented. Defects of this kind may be corrected by running such 
letters into the margins just far enough to secure alignment with the 
stem, rather than with the body of the letter. 

A RESOLUTION of condolence to Mrs. E. F. Clarke, from the mem- 
bers of Toronto Typographical Union, is one of the most sumptuous 
specimens of letter-press printing received this month. The border con- 
sists of a splendid rule design, made up of two Corinthian columns, 
resting on a base and supporting an ornate scroll enclosure. The text 
is printed in black ink with rubricated initials and gold illumination. 
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All of the ornamental work is supplied with a background of solid silver 
bronzing. ‘The seal of the union is printed in gold and the ends of a 
blue satin ribbon protrude from under, through die-cut incisions. It is 
a product of the Miln-Bingham Printing Company, Toronto, Canada. 

Joun H. Hunt, Spokane, Washington.—A rich effect has been 
created by the use of two shades of purple ink and gold in the decora- 
tive panel and, taken together with the Caslon Text used for the display, 
the entire job breathes of purity. This effect is desirable in all eccle- 
siastical printing. 

Tuat exceptional quality found in all the works of the Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been liberally applied 
in a recent book of fashions for David Adler & Sons, of that city. The 
handsome illustrated cover-design is further beautified with choice and 
subdued tones of color. 

An interesting collection of choice specimens of plain and color print- 
ing from the Dietz Printing Company, Richmond, Virginia, speaks highly 
for the ability of Mr. August Dietz, the creative genius of this house. 
Much of the work is embossed by an ingenious home-made method, of 
which Mr. Dietz is the inventor. 

A LIBERAL infusion of distinctive originality is evidenced in all of 
the work that comes from the Patterson Press, New York city. It is 
a factor that has done much toward establishing the enviable reputa- 
tion of this house, which is plainly recognizable in the superior class of 
its patronage. A series of stylish booklets recently submitted speaks 
highly for the abilities of the typographical designer. 

MERCANTILE Printinc Company, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii.— 
All of the specimens submitted belong to the better class of printing. A 
catchy card is reproduced. 
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FrankK ArTHUR Brown, Hartford, Connecticut.— The package is 
made up of numerous meritorious specimens, wherein the proper require- 
ments in type selection and design, and the selection of colors to harmon- 
ize with the papers employed, have been well considered. There is but 
one fault to find, and that is in the composition of the house letter- 
head. Excessive panelwork has detracted materially from the force of 
the display. 

L. E. Tait, Red Cloud, Nebraska.— The letter-head could be improved 
upon by removing the heavy ornament and the panel and substituting 
a rule in their stead. The colors chosen for the envelope corner-card 
should be reversed, which would give more emphasis to the typography 
and less prominence to the scroll ornaments. 

Tue adaptability of the characterful Mission Toys, made by the 
American Type Foundry, is splendidly shown in a quaint advertising 
folder now issuing from the press of the Perry-Schmidt Company, War- 
ren, Ohio. They have been applied in a manner that is bound to stimu- 
late interest in what is said of the printed products of this house. 

VERSATILE originality pervades the entire collection of clever adver- 
tising devices, booklets, stationery and house organs issuing from the 
Homer Republican, Homer, New York. They are splendid examples of 
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the variations that may be produced with plain styles of type arrange- 
ment. The letter-head exemplifies the same tone of refinement character- 
istic of all the work. 

A. Linpen, Denver, Colorado.— It has often been said that it is pos- 
sible to do all classes of printing in a shop equipped with but three or 
four series of versatile type-faces, each in goodly quantities. And there 
is truth in the assertion. The portfolio of high-grade specimens sub- 
mitted shows the wonderful adaptability of Caslon and Caslon Italic. 
These faces are used exclusively in the production of a wide and varied 
range of choice examples. 

Michigan.— The style 
It should 


STATESMAN Printinc Company, Marshall, 
adopted in the house stationery is modern and quite fetching. 
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produce the desired impression upon prospective customers. It is not 
a waste of energy to infuse the results of special endeavor into the 
printing matter sent out to do missionary work for a publishing house. 
You will profit by the results this extra effort will bring. The letter- 
head deserves favorable comment. 

Ir requires a stretch of the imagination to apply the word “ appe- 
tizing’’ as a synonym for “ goodness” in printing. But it is just the 
word peculiarly descriptive of the handsome menu used by the Barnes- 
Crosby Club at their initial banquet, given in Chicago recently. The 
menu was printed in one color and afterward hand-colored. Consider- 
able amusement was occasioned by the designs in the shield, each mem- 
ber finding that his menu contained a sketch illustrating one of his 
personal characteristics, or something pertaining to his employment. 

ConTINUED excellence characterizes all of the specimens that come 
regularly from D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minnesota. A few clever 
home-made pen drawings, subsequently etched by improvised methods, 

















are included in this month’s package. They show some of the possi: 
bilities of the country office, far removed from the advanced facilities 
of the larger cities. One of these is reproduced. 

GazettE, Elmwood, Illinois— The propriety of either of the styles 
of composition adopted in the two circulars depends solely upon the 
question of appropriateness as applied to utility. If the matter were 
originally intended as a circular for mailing purposes, the customer 
was right in requiring a resetting after a style in conformity with 
exhibit B, submitted, wherein the body type is arranged in plain para- 
graphed fashion, with a neat heading. The paneled and displayed style 
chosen in the first setting is more suitable as a newspaper or magazine 
advertisement. 

Swift County Monitor, Benson, Minnesota.—To produce the most 
effective results in bronzework, the printing should be done with size. 
Ordinary printing-ink does not possess the necessary adhesive qualities. 
Much of the bronze has. rubbed off in the specimens submitted on this 
account and the black ink employed has destroyed the luster desirable 
in this kind of work. Pressmen frequently allow too many impressions 
to accumulate before the powder is applied, with detrimental results. 
The process of bronzing should follow the printing as soon as possible 
to attain permanent brilliancy. 

WitiraAm M. Crarxson, Geneva, New York.— Considering the fact 
that the circular was designed and set by an apprentice of but two years’ 
experience, it is evidence of studious application during that period. 
It is not faultless, however. The quantity of bright red used has pro- 
duced an unbalanced color scheme. The numerous breaks in the rule 
joints are probably due to worn-out materials, but these could be 
remedied by releasing the quoins and dropping small pieces of tinfoil 
into the opening. When this is done, the corners should be rubbed 
down with a facing stone. It is an effectual remedy. 

Mopet Printinc Company, Moline, Illinois.—‘ A chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link.” Homely as it is, this expression may well 
be applied to printing. The contents of the booklet, ‘‘ Looking For 
Business,” have been arranged and printed after a well-chosen style. But 
the cover is the weak link in this otherwise splendid advertising device. 
It is ornamented in an inartistic fashion. A poor cover-design is too 
often a passport to the waste-basket. In a small job of this kind, it is 
always well to entrust the composition to one man if you would pre- 
serve a uniform and harmonious style throughout. Without doubt the 
cover and contents of this booklet were arranged by two men with widely 
separated views of attractive typography. 

“‘TuroucH Fifty Years: The Story of a Bank’s Progress,” is a not- 
able product from the press of Robert Grier Cooke, New York city. It 
is in keeping with the many other distinguished booklets recently turned 
out by this house for the New York County National Bank. The book 
is bound in stiff boards, with an additional cloth-finished cover lapped 
over. The dignified title design and monogram are printed in a deli- 
cate slate tint and embossed. A transparent onion-skin wrapper adds 
a touch of refinement and further enhances its preservative qualities. 
The contents are set in Scotch roman and printed on deckle-edge paper, 
and the half-tone inserts are on enameled paper. Ornamented initials 
and running headings with rubricated underscoring have supplied an 
esthetic touch. 

Puit C. Hansen, Bunker Hill, Illinois.—‘‘ All of the examples sub- 
mitted were done during the hurry and bustle of every-day work at the 
office, none representing time for fine work.”’ This reason is too often 
offered as an excuse for the production of slovenly work. The mechan- 
ical part of composition should never be slighted, and to carry out a cor- 
rect type-design does not necessarily require an extra amount of time. 
“Fine work” or artistic display does not consist of tedious elaboration, 
but rather of those plain forms containing an appropriate choice of 
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type-faces, well arranged and correctly emphasized. The difficult and 
obtrusive rulework of the blotters, together with the useless ornamenta- 
tion in some of the other specimens, represent a considerable amount of 
time that would be more profitably employed in better justification, 
studious analysis and due consideration of the principles underlying 
correct typography. 

G. E. Forp, Norfolk, Virginia.—‘‘ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof’? is a quotation that might be abbreviated to read, ‘‘ The 
proof is ,the pudding,’ when applied to specimens sent in for review. 
Impressions are the things that count with the critical customer. In 
most cases the first proof sent to a customer has all to do with the 
molding of an impression. By all means endeavor to send out these 
first proofs in such manner that they will be a gauge of what may be 
expected in the completed work. It is impossible to intelligently com- 
ment upon the examples submitted, because of the miserable proofs, 
taken with a proof planer, on the cheapest print paper, with muddy ink 
and “ filled ” letters. 

Orrts L. Litiiston, Philadelphia.— The variety of styles shown in 
the treatment of many similar forms of commercial work is a com- 
mendable feature of the work sub- 
mitted. Two styles of cover-pages, 
one of which is shown, are pecul- 
iarly appropriate to the respective 
subjects. 
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Harry M. Fienserc, Delaware, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘ The customer was 
in a hurry for one hundred of the 
enclosed deeds. The nearest ruling 
machine is in another town, twenty- 
five miles away, and our only means 
for producing the work was a 10 by 
15 job press. It took six impres- 
sions to complete the job.” Here is 
a case of success through deter- 
mination under adverse’ circum- 
stances. The job cited was printed 
on 11 by 17 inch stock and it re- 
quired blue machine ruling for the 
horizontal blank lines and purple 
ink for the vertical marginal ruling. 
The ruling was printed on the job 
press and it would take an expert 
to discover the deception. Owing 
to the size of the press, it was also 
necessary to print the body matter 
from two forms. The greatest suc- 
cesses in the printing business had 
their beginning under similar trying 
circumstances; but pluck and perse- 
verance, with skill and good judgment, finally won the day. 

Tue following are additional specimens received this month: The 
Meriden Britannia Company, Meriden, Conn., a monthly house organ; 
Alfred L. Gould, Babylon, New York, The St. Joseph Visitor; The 
International Studio, New York city, “‘ Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke; a 
Personal Note by John Lane,” an interesting booklet; The Westing- 
house Company, Pittsburg, Pa., two distinctive booklets on the subject 
of fan motors; Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, a novel circular, with 
business-getting qualities; Maverick-Clarke Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., a 180-page illustrated catalogue of office supplies; Thomas P. 
Donohue, New York city, stone proofs of advertisements and commer- 
cial work, none of them of exceptional merit; Parry Brothers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, two very ordinary blotters; Teachenor-Bartberger 
Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mo., a specimen book of stock cuts; 
Herbert M. Schmidt, Paterson, N. J., a package of high-grade commer- 
cial printing; Persch Press, Dayton, Ohio, a well-dressed folder; Chase 
Brothers, Haverhill, Mass., a sumptuous specimen of printing in purple, 
red and gold; Briarcliff Print Shop, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., The 
Briarcliff Outlook and other specimens of good printing; C. C. Tucker, 
Beckley, W. Va., a collection of indifferent specimens; J. C. Bour- 
land, Marion, Ky., a noticeable improvement over previous speci- 
mens submitted; The Home Journal, Knightstown, Ind., three good 
envelope corner-cards; National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
“Plants and Types,” a distinguished specimen of high-grade catalogue 
printing; Felix G. Roberts, Nacogdoches, Tex., a package of commercial 
work, far better than the average; McGrath & Woodley, Boston, a series 
of blotters with drawing power and a collection of choice booklets, all 
executed in modern style. Times Printing House, Philadelphia, a his- 
torical calendar, with a two-color half-tone illustration of a Revolu- 
tionary landmark; Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, The Budget, a 
monthly, in its usual clever style; Printing Club, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, New York city, a creditable program; Fred W. Haigh, 
Rochester, N. Y., some clever envelope enclosures; William G. Klenk, 
Omaha, Neb., some good specimens from an apprentice with one year’s 
experience; The Miehle Printing Press Company, Chicago, an attractive 
catalogue showing actual shipments of their products during twelve 
months; Fred E. Smith, Fennville, Mich., a package of splendid speci- 
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mens; Stettiner Brothers, New York city, a catchy blotter design; 
Edward N. Buck, Naco, Ariz., a bill of fare, exceptionally well done; 
Douglas H. Cooke, New York city, a pleasing calendar idea containing 
a three-color half-tone illustration; D. E. O’Keefe, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
an up-to-date type design for a bill-head; Charles E. Powers, Dover, 
N. J., a good letter-head specimen; G. Thomas Parkhurst, Chelmsford, 
Mass., a few specimens embodying correct ideas of modern display. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 


A HANDSOME book of specimens, printed in colors, has been received 
from the Genzsch & Heyse Type Foundry, Germany. Some artistic 
borders and a new series of ornamented initials are shown. 


A BooKLet of characterful specimens of printing has been lately 
received from Wald. Zachrisson, Typefounder, Géteborg, Sweden. It 
shows the artistic possibilities within a new series of quaint ornaments 
recently designed by this house. 


THE Powell series, that popular letter, created by the Keystone Type 
Foundry, Philadelphia, continues to hold its own among the many dis- 
tinguished faces recently brought out by this house. Its adaptability to 
job printing and newspaper and magazine advertising characterizes it as 
a general utility letter. 


Frencu Script, a new creation of the Inland Type Foundry, St. 
Louis, offers an opportunity for a diversion in the production of polite 
society stationery. It is an exact reproduction of the new script letter 
which has been made so popular by Tiffany. The design has been faith- 
fully carried out and it is impossible to distinguish the printing there- 
from from genuine copperplate work. 


Tue American Type Founders Company has just published a new 
supplement specimen book, showing faces that have been brought out 
since the American Line Book was issued two years ago. This book 
contains more than seventy faces. There are a number of faces among 
these that have had an unprecedented run of popularity. These are the 
Cheltenham family, Pabst, Cloister Black, Flemish Black, Bookman, 
Roycroft, Tabard, etc. 


Tue Keystone Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, New York and Detroit, 
show in this issue their new Penn Gothic series, a letter made in nine 
sizes on universal title line and designed for use in the best grade of 
stationery and mercantile printing. Penn Gothic series will no doubt 
be hailed with delight by those printers who like to give to their printing 
that newness and originality, combined with artistic merit, which in the 
end generally spells success. 


Frencu Pate, a new vertical script, and Wedding Plate, a stylish 
sloping script, are two happy conceptions of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, typefounders, Chicago. Both these faces are destined to 
become popular, as they are splendidly adapted for printing of society 
forms after the fashions prescribed by the prevailing vogue in engraved 
copperplate work. A specimen book of society forms, announcements, 
business and personal cards just issued by this house sets forth the 
admirable printing qualities of these new faces in a most attractive 
manner. A few older faces that are continually increasing in popularity 
are also shown. These are Engravers’ Title, Lining Engravers’ Roman, 
Plate Text No. 4, Mission, Bank Script, Plate Text, Plate Script No. 2 
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and Plate Gothic. It is a seasonable style-book full of suggestions for 
the printer who is anticipating calls for college, school, class, fraternity 
and society work. With a script, a text and an Engravers’ Roman, 2 
variety can be offered that is at once pleasing to the customer and 
promising to the printer. 





THE PRINTERS’ TEXT-BOOK. 


I do not see how any printer who pretends to keep abreast 
of the times can afford to be without THe INLAND PRINTER. 
I subscribe for six trade journals, and prize THe INLAND 
PRINTER above them all; in fact, am using it for a “text- 
book.”— Leon E. Derr, Anna, Illinois. 





StraAzo wrote most illegible hieroglyphics. He knew it and 
exulted thereat. “By this fist,” he said, “I will originate the 
typographical error, and be the father of Linotype strabismus, 
which will be active even unto the end of printing.”—The 
Stick. 
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C. F. Anperson & Co. announce the removal of their 
plant to new and spacious quarters at 394-398 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Tue Lockett Press printing plant, at Richmond, Virginia, 
recently bought by the Southern Stamp & Stationery Company, 
has been put in operation, thus adding about a dozen addi- 
tional employees to this already extensive establishment. 

Ropert MAYER & Co., 19 East Twenty-first street, New 
York city, manufacturers and dealers in lithographic supplies 
and machinery, have ready for the trade a catalogue with full 
illustrations of their line. They have eliminated much unim- 
portant data often found in similar catalogues, and show only 
cuts, prices and sizes, making a convenient reference book. 

Mr. F. W. Heatu, sales manager of the American High 
Speed Automatic Jobber, Wood & Nathan Company, selling 
agents, New York, reports a very good business. At present 





FRANKLIN W. HEATH. 


they are selling presses faster than they can make them. A 
three-color half-tone printed on this press in the printing 
department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
shows that the press has the rigid impression, perfect register 
and distribution of ink required in the finest printing. A 
sample submitted was fed and delivered automatically at a 
speed of more than three thousand impressions per hour. 

A. G. Atricu, of Lawrence, Kansas, is the patentee of a 
make-up stick or gauge, which is endorsed by a number of 
its users ds a convenient tool in making-up pages. A sliding 
piece is adjustable in ems to various lengths. No doubt this 
make-up stick will prove a time-saver in the composing-room. 
The price is $1, and orders may be sent to The Inland Printer 
Company. 

Tue Addressograph Company, of Chicago, announces its 
removal to its new factory, 232-242 West Van Buren street. 
Equipped with new machinery and with increased manufac- 
turing facilities in all departments, this company will continue 
the manufacture of addressing machines on an enlarged scale. 
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From John Haddon & Co.’s Canadian branch, 124 York 
street, Toronto, we have received a very complete specimen 
book issued in connection with the brass-rule department of 
their business. Their letter states that they are the largest 
brass-rule manufacturers in the British Empire and that the 
book submitted shows the largest variety of brass rules ever 
issued in connection with this class of trade by any similar 
manufacturers in the world. 


Mr. Joun T. BRAMHALL, who has been advertising man- 
ager of the Monon Route, and lately connected with the 
Michigan Central in the same capacity, and whose work has 
been marked by unusual distinction, has severed his connection 
with the railroad business and taken over the advertising 
management and publicity promotion department of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Mr. Bramhall has had a long expe- 
rience in the newspaper business, is a good judge of adver- 
tising diction and has a nice artistic sense. His work on the 
Monon and Michigan Central has proved the value of his 
knowledge on the subject of advertising, and we have no 
doubt that his success in the new departure will be even more 
marked. 


Tue Grand Trunk Railway System is probably the first 
railroad in this country which has used the three-color process 
so generously and to such artistic advantage as exemplified 
in the special annotated time-table issued in connection with 
the tour of the delegates to the International Railway Con- 
gress through Canada and the United States. Undoubtedly 
the scenic advantages of Canada are such as to afford an 
unusual scope for illustrating, but the way in which the 
advertising department of the Grand Trunk System has com- 
piled the time-table, the arrangement of the type, the selection 
of the paper and the insertion of the color plates are such as 
to command admiration. We may say, incidentally, that the 
International Typographical Union will convene in Toronto, 
Canada, in August of this year, and the delegates and visitors 
will have an opportunity of seeing in reality some of the 
scenes so beautifully portrayed in the interesting work before 
us. 


Tue Sigmund Ullman Company, New York, is enjoying 
excellent business at present. Its Ullmanines (“ Better Than 
Inks”) have had an extensive sale and excite much favorable 
comment. This company will begin to manufacture shortly 
a full line of fine paints, similar to its Ullmanines. At the 
request of a number of well-known artists it will also manu- 
facture hereafter a superior line of artists’ materials. In the 
fall Mr. Sigmund Ullman goes to London to open a branch 
plant. The company’s European trade is very extensive. 
Eight years ago Mr. Ullman bought his materials in Germany 
and afterward sold the same in this country. To-day he has 
the unique experience of making inks here and selling them 
readily in Germany, in the face of fierce competition. The 
Ullman plant in New York is a model one, and quite exten- 
sive, but rapidly increasing business demands more room, and 
two additional stories will probably soon be added to the 
present building, which Mr. Ullman years ago, with fine fore- 
sight, located in what will shortly be the very heart of the 
metropolis. 





ITS CHIEF FEATURES. 


Sax —“Did you read the newspaper account of yester- 
day’s auto race?” 
Fax —“I merely glanced over the list of casualties.”— 


New York Mail. 





BEST MONEY-MAKER. 
I have taken THe INLAND PRINTER for some twelve or 
fourteen years, and consider it the best money-maker in the 
office— O. IV. Kelley, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 








printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








Usep “Wetter” type-high machines, with low plungers, 
are offered at $4 each by the Bates Machine Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, and 315 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





A HANDSOME album of photographic views taken in and 
around New York city is being sent out by Sinclair & Valen- 
tine, the well-known inkmakers of 5 Marion street, New York. 
Their plant, which has recently been enlarged, is running 
night and day. : 





Tue Big Four Printing Ink Company, 407 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, has moved into its new factory at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, where it will also make a full line of dry colors 
and varnishes. The Chicago office will be continued in the 
present location. While a comparatively young one, this 
company has been growing rapidly, and during the past year 
more than doubled its output. 





THE accompanying illustration is a good view of the new 
home of the Lenguages Printing Company, 15 West Eight- 
eenth street, New York city. The plant of this company is 
fe complete in every respect, includ- 
wD s ing a Linotype department with 
a: facilities for handling work in any 
quantity, large or small, a press- 
room fully equipped for the exe- 
cution of fine job, half-tone and 
_ color presswork, to which has 
been added a web press for news- 
paper work. The book store, in 
addition to the usual stock, con- 
tains a specially selected list of 
linguistic books, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, methods, texts and 
translations, and a classified line 
of scientific, artistic and industrial 

literature in English and for- 

eign languages. The news- 
stand constantly offers one of 
the most complete assortments 
in the world of American and 

European periodical literature, 
an; popular, scientific, artistic and 
L. Bu lig : industrial. Subscriptions are 

Gio taken for all periodicals. Full 

information on many subjects 

pertaining to printing may be readily obtained by addressing 
the company. 
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LANGUAGES BUILDING 
15-17 WEST 18 ST. 





CHELTENHAM Bop Itatic, made by the American Type 
Founders Company, is the latest addition to the Cheltenham 
family, which now includes Cheltenham Old Style, Chelten- 
ham Italic, Cheltenham Bold and Cheltenham Bold Italic. 
The Cheltenham Bold Italic is a particularly strong and 
effective letter, and there is no doubt that it will rival in popu- 
larity the other members of the Cheltenham family. It is an 
italic letter, but with very little slope, and is cast from deep- 
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cut matrices, which makes the kerning letters extra strong. It 
is a bold, striking design, which will quickly find its way into 
commercial printing, as well as commend itself to every news- 
paper man, not only for the advertising columns, but also for 
display headings as well. 





FLEXIBLE and padding glues, that dry quickly, forming 
tough elastic skin, allowing sheets to be removed without tear 
from pads, and glues for binding, flexible, possessing great 
adhesiveness, are manufactured by the Cleland Chemical Com- 
pany, 4417 Fifth avenue, Brooklyn, New York. This firm was 
formerly at 116 Nassau street, New York city, but has moved 
to the new address, as it has better accommodations to meet 
the demands of the trade. 





A NEW type cabinet, almost a complete printing-office in 
itself, has just been placed on the market by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, which is always at the front with 
new things for printers. The new cabinet is called the Mani- 
towish. The new cabinet combines the best features of all 
the best type cabinets, and has many new features. One side 
holds sixty full-size California job cases, of varying depths, 
such as the Unit Cabinet, and accommodating type of variotis 
sizes, from the small six and eight point to the large poster 
fonts. Six short drawers run through the cabinet, which can 
be drawn out from either side, and six inclined galley drawers, 
accessible from either side, are an entirely new feature. A 
new and novel feature in wiring electric lights, with provision 
for four bulbs to light the sixty cases in the body of the 
cabinet, is incorporated. There are two galley compartments, 
with spring roll curtain fronts, secured by Yale locks; a 
galley dump with adjustable lead and slug bank and two 
working spaces; extension front with new improved flat steel 
runs. There are galley boards under the lower cases and a 
galley board between the two lower cases for holding quarter- 
size case. Altogether, the cabinet is a wonder of ingenuity 
and completeness. 





AMERICAN CHAP-BOOK. 


A most quotable little volume is the American Chap-book, 
and particularly the April number, which has just been 
received from the American Type Founders Company. Mr. 
Bradley devotes this to the subject of business cards, and the 
contents will truly be a revelation to many. 

We hear much at times about the value of plain printing, 
but we imagine that the majority of those who read this copy 
of the Chap-book will vote for the more decorative forms of 
type arrangement, as suggested in Will Bradley’s examples 
illustrating the text. 

It is quite likely that the real value of this most interesting 
little book has not yet met with full appreciation. Possibly 
many, at first, regarded it in the light of advertising literature 
principally. It is all of this, to be sure, and most excellent 
advertising, too, for the publishers. But it is something more 
than that, and we predict that these quaint little volumes will 
in the future come to be regarded as printers’ text-books, and 
be accorded their proper place in the literature of printing. 

Every printer will realize the forcegof the following quota- 
tion from this number of the Chap-book: “Just the moment 
a merchant demands a type arrangement containing an ele- 
ment of newness, just that moment he should be required to 
pay the additional figure that such an arrangement is worth; 
this, with equal truth, whether the newness be the result of 
uncommon arrangement or of the use of uncommon type. 
A piece of furniture, suit of clothes, or any article of mer- 
chandise made in duplicate and sold from stock brings a fixed 
price. The moment one demands something special the price 
is increased in accordance. This line should be just as clearly 
drawn in printing, and can be so drawn, inasmuch as the 
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demand for something special and distinctive far exceeds the 
supply.” 

We can not too strongly recommend preserving a complete 
file of the Chap-book, for it will not be continued after the 
production of No. 12, to be issued in July or August. And as 
soon as it is out of print this will be worth many times more 
than the small subscription price. 





A MODEL PLANT. 

One of the first essentials in the production of good print- 
ing is the use of good paper. The best efforts of the com- 
positor and pressman may be nullified by poor stock. By 
purchasing the product of a mill where a sufficient quantity is 
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general combination which makes this particularly effective. 
It is printed on different qualities of beautiful Roxburghe 
papers, which make a demonstration never before accom- 
plished in the specimen book of a paper-house. 





A NEW LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, which has 
been manufacturing the standard Linotype machine in Canada 
for the past fourteen years, announces that it will accept 
orders for delivery of its new “Style B” Linotype, a machine 
of novel and simple construction which has been invented by 
its experts and demonstrated in its factory to be fully as 
speedy as its predecessor. Their long experience in building 
the standard machine, of which five 
hundred of this company’s manufacture 








PLANT OF B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY. 


manufactured to insure uniformity, and where nothing but 
the best materials and expert workmanship are employed, the 
printer is relieved of much responsibility. These require- 
ments are fully met by the bond papers of the B. D. Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts. Three grades — 
Danish, Housatonic and Barrington—are made, and will be 
found fully up to the most exacting demands of the printer 
or lithographer. Their mill, an illustration of which is here 
shown, is located in the Berkshire hills, on the banks of the 
Housatonic river, and within convenient distance of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The output is 
twelve tons a day, which testifies to the popularity of these 
bonds among discriminating buyers. Look for the water-mark. 


THE GREEN BOOK OF SPRING. 


The latest contribution to the literature of printing is the 
thirty-two page showing designated by the American Type 
Founders Company as “ The Green Book of Spring,’ and of 
which an advance copy has just been received. This is a fit 
companion for its predecessors, “The Printer Man’s Joy” 
and the “ Golden Book of Business,” although in text and type 
arrangement it is a specimen entirely apart and distinct from 
each of the other pamphlets. 

Taken together, these are three notable contributions to 
the literature of printing, and will unanimously be accepted 
as exponents of the highest possibilities in type arrangement. 
And while they will be treasured by every one who looks upon 
printing as an art, they will at the same time appeal even more 
strongly to the practical men who are primarily interested in 
printing as a business. Every one of these remarkable pam- 
phlets is, in truth, a veritable text-book, but this “ Green Book 
of Spring” can not fail to appeal particularly to every printer 
or to every buyer of printing on account of the fact that the 
illustrative examples are devoted to a treatment of the wide 
variety of commercial forms which go to make up the daily 
work of every printing-office. 

There is not an illustration in this book which is open to 
criticism, and yet, while it may be classed as a plain type 
showing, there is something about the type arrangement and 





are in use in various parts of the 
world, guarantees that the new ma- 
chine is an efficient and thoroughly 
practical device, and the price at which 
it is offered — $1,750 — will commend 
it to the favorable consideration of 
those who have been waiting for the 
perfection of a cheaper composing ma- 
chine. ,The arrangement of the key- 
board is the same as the standard 
machine, so experienced operators are 
already available. The same style of 
matrices and similar space bands are 
employed, while the product of the 
machine is in every particular equal to 
that with which the printing world is familiar. The speed 
guarantee is five thousand ems of solid matter per hour, and 
machines are equipped to set any size of type up to eleven- 
point in any measure up to eighteen ems pica. The space 
occupied, power required and gas consumed are identical with 
the standard Linotype, though the weight is only 1,200 pounds. 
It is announced that arrangements will be made to manufac- 
ture the “Style B” Linotype in the United States, which has 
heretofore been closed to competitors by patent rights which 
will shortly expire. 





FIRE IN THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


There is probably no premises for manufacturing, other 
than those known as extra-hazardous, in which an incipient 
fire may be so readily started, so quickly extended, and cause 
more inconvenience and loss in a short space of time than 
the printing-office. Paper, cloth, ink, benzin, 
gasoline, kerosene, oils, etc., plus careless 
employees or customers with pipes, cigars or 
cigarettes, form a combination that keep the 
insurance rates up to a stiff figure and give the 
proprietor cold chills of apprehension every 
time he thinks of the possibilities of a fire. 
Water buckets, liquid chemical engines or 
receptacles, sprinkler systems, etc., offer ele- 
ments for extinguishing an incipient blaze that 
will do as much damage as a large-sized fire 
and add immeasurably to the loss and destruc- 
tion of a small one in the wetting of paper, 
books and pamphlets and all the hundred and 
one things in the office in which water and 
dirt are as destructive as fire. These are con- 
siderations none too strongly stated that are 
of vital importance to every printer. To meet 
this need a simple and effective means has been 
found, doing away with water and other liquids 
entirely. This is a chemical powder in a tubu- 
lar container, always ready at hand on that 
account, which, when thrown at the base of a 





























fire, generates carbonic acid gas and extinguishes the flames 
without injury to any substance. 

It must be borne in mind that water and other liquid 
tends to spread a fire from gasoline or other oil at first, as 
the inflammable oils are carried on the surface of the water. 
While sand and other granular substances have been used as 
fire extinguishers, the large quantity that has to be used to 
prove effective, and the still greater defect that these sub- 
stances cake and harden where they are stored for use, make 
them undesirable. The “Liberty” fire extinguisher, the sub- 
stance above mentioned, differs from the many so-called dry 
powder extinguishers in that it never cakes nor hardens, nor 
deteriorates with age, and is possessed with great extinguish- 
ing powers. It is always ready and does no contributory 
damage. <A surprisingly small quantity thrown at the base 
of a fire generates immediately carbonic acid gas, which, 
exhausting the oxygen which the flames feed on, extinguishes 
the fire at once. ; 

Samples of this extinguisher have been submitted by the 
chemical department of the “Liberty” fire extinguisher, 
accompanied by testimonials signed by the president of the 
Chicago Fire Underwriters’ Association and many prominent 
insurance men, together with many of the leading merchants 
and manufacturers in the West, testifying to the value of the 
extinguisher as tested by six years of practical experience. 
The chemical department of the “ Liberty” Association, 12-14 
State street, Chicago, which manufactures this extinguisher, 
is preparing to introduce this important service to the printing 
trade, and will send full particulars free to all inquirers on 
request. 

Local boards of underwriters are already allowing credit 
on insurance rates in some States, and it is expected that there 
will be a general allowance of Io to 25 cents credit on the rate 
where premises are fully equipped with this extinguisher. 





THE LATEST INVENTION IN AUTOMATIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 


This new model embodies the highest achievements in the 
art of numbering-machine construction. It has absolutely no 
equal, even in the machines now upon 
the American or foreign markets. In 
its design there have been many de- 
partures from the usual plan. Orig- 
inality marks its conception, and 
ingenuity of no mean order is re- 
sponsible for its development. 

Wherever the numerical system of 
records is employed, a hand number- 
ing machine becomes an _ absolute 
necessity, and in most instances sev- 
eral of them are found to be very 
desirable. 

Instead of the customary iron or 
brass frames and brass cases, all 
metal parts are made of steel, con- 
tributing rigidity and strength, with 
minimum weight. They are produced 
upon the American system of inter- 
changeability in large quantities, by 
an expensive plant of special tools 
and machinery. 

It is only necessary to move the 
indicator until the word representing 
the class of numbering desired appears in the window of the 
front plate. When set “Consecutive,” the number advances 
“1” to “gg9,999,” changing all the wheels automatically. 
When set “ Duplicate,” each number is printed twice and is 
then advanced consecutively. When set “Repeat,” the auto- 
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matic mechanism is detached and the number is repeated 
continuously. 
Only the standard size and style of figures, shown under 


the illustration, are furnished in the stock machines. These 
are deeply cut, beautifully engraved and finely proportioned. 
Being well spaced, they are absolutely legible, and will be 
found large enough for practically all purposes, while con- 
densed to occupy but a small space. Other styles and sizes 
will be made to order at an extra charge. 

The wheels and ratchets are divided into equal tenths, thus 
assuring perfect accuracy of movement. “ Drop ciphers,” with 
their springs and pins, have been eliminated, and the wheels 
themselves are made depressible to provide the necessary 
spaces preceding the unit wheel. The plunger, which is made 
of bessemer steel, is shielded from view when in its normal 
position and will never present the unsightly appearance of 
the oiled brass plunger with the nickel partly peeled off, nor 
will the hands be soiled by contact with it. 

All machines of this model are made with six wheels, with 
a numerical capacity of from “1” to “999,999,” and may be 
reset to commence at any desired number. 

The frame is most substantial, being made of drawn steel, 
¥4 inch thick, and is beautifully finished and blued. Weigh- 
ing only fourteen ounces, it is capable of being operated 
noiselessly and with remarkable speed and accuracy. The 
figures are automatically inked before each impression, from 
a thick felt pad. The padholder may be instantly removed 
from the machine for reinking. An accurate gauge plate 
assures printing precisely upon a line. This machine is made 
under the latest patents of Edwin G. Bates, and is manufac- 
tured by the Bates Machine Company, with general offices 
located at 346 Broadway, New York, and branches at 315 
Dearborn street, Chicago, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, London, 
W. C., and 2 Cooper street, Manchester, England. The com- 
pany invites correspondence relating to this machine, and will 
be pleased to furnish any information regarding it which may 
be desired. Agencies are desired in every foreign country, 
and foreign dealers writing to its London or Manchester 
office will be assured of prompt attention. 

This company is the largest producer of numbering 
machines in the world, and has some fifty different models, 
meeting almost every possible requirement. They vary in 
price from $5 to $500. Details concerning them will be gladly 
furnished upon request. 





DETROIT GETS A KEYSTONE BRANCH HOUSE. 


The city of Detroit, Michigan, with a population of three 
hundred thousand, is coming to be recognized as one of the 
printing centers of the Middle West. The Keystone Type 
Foundry, first in its line to appreciate Detroit’s’ growing 
importance in the printing field, has leased the five-story and 
basement building at 43 Larned street, West, between Shelby 
and Griswold streets, where a complete line of the Keystone 
type, borders, ornaments, brass rule, all-brass galleys, leads 
and slugs, as well as an extensive stock of printers’ furniture 
and materials of all kinds, will be carried. The advantage of 
having this complete stock at hand will no doubt be appre- 
ciated by local printers and publishers. 





THE WHITSON AUTOPRESS. 


The Whitson Autopress is a new self-feeding flat-bed and 
cylinder press with a guaranteed output of five thousand per 
hour to correct register. The machine will feed separate 
sheets and envelopes of any weight. As the automatic feeder 
lifts up the edge of a sheet, the auxiliary grippers take it 
away and deposit it on the extreme edge of the register table, 
where it is automatically registered and held in place until 
taken away by the cylinder grippers, which by the way, are so 
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constructed that any one gripper may be removed without 
disturbing the others; the cylinder then carries the paper 
over the form to be printed, after which the grippers of the 
automatic tapeless delivery deposit the paper in a straight 
pile on the table. The ink distribution consists all together 
of eight rollers, fountain and table, the ink being thoroughly 
ground up and distributed on the table before being taken by 
the form rollers. The machine is equipped with a counter 
and numberer acting only when the paper is printed. All of 
the parts are connected with automatic throw-offs, affecting the 
feeder, cylinder, ink distribution, counter and numberer, or 
stopping the whole machine within a half-revolution. The 
machine is timed so that it takes half of a revolution for 





WHITSON AUTOPRESS. 


registering, half of a revolution for feeding, half of a revolu- 
tion for printing, and half of a revolution for delivering. 
Being built very heavy and well proportioned, all vibration 
is taken up. The bed is a heavy cast-iron plate supported by 
a number of wide and heavy tracks traveling on large steel 
rollers; the rigidity of the bed is such that embossing may be 
done on the machine. It is equipped for steam or electric 
power and may be operated at eight different speeds from 
two thousand to over five thousand per hour. Machines are 
at present being constructed by the Whitson Autopress Com- 
pany, 114 Liberty street, New York, and deliveries will com- 
mence in the fall. Considering the work it turns out and its 
other economic qualities, the selling price of the machine is 
far from being unreasonable. E 





LARGEST TYPE-SETTING MACHINE ORDER 
EVER GIVEN. 

Just as the last forms of THE INLAND PRINTER are going to 
press, Wood & Nathan Company telegraph that the Public 
Printer has ordered seventy-two additional Monotypes for use 
in the Government Printing-office at Washington. As soon as 
the new machines are installed there will be one hundred 
Monotypes at work there, as twenty-eight machines have been 
running for about a year. This order for Monotypes is the 
largest typesetting machine order ever given. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘“‘ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


A 21,630-MILE TRIP —‘ From Clime to Clime,” 144-page book, amus- 

ingly relates the ups and downs of a printer’s travels through United 
States, Mexico and Canada; price, 25 cents postpaid. Address SAMUEL 
MURRAY, 119 E. Tenth st., New York. ‘‘ Gives much information as 
well as enjoyment.’’-—INLAND PRINTER. 








COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suit- 
able for large or small pririting-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, 
omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown; 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography; containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufit, 
editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts; 240 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 
the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the 
subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and com- 
plete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S._ Part- 
ridge, editor of “‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department ’”’ of THE 
INLAND PRINTER; 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
EVERY PRINTER, PROOFREADER AND WRITER should have the 














Chicago Proofreaders’ Stylebook; price, 30 cents, postpaid. THE 
BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving ave., Chicago. 
PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what 


its name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE PRINTING ART special $1 trial subscription offer appears in 

the June, 1905, issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, opposite page 344; look 
this up, and take advantage of the offer at once; write for a copy of the 
two-color insert making this special offer if you do not have access to 
the issue referred to; it will be sent free to any address. THE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BINDERY AND PRINTING PLANT COMPLETE, also stationery and 
office supply stock, for sale separately or collectively; excellent rail- 
road facilities; near Chicago; write for particulars. E 361. 


FOR SALE — A job-printing plant located in county seat northern Indi- 
ana, established 8 years, doing a profitable business; price, $2,000 
cash if taken at once. E 439. 


FOR SALE — Complete job book bindery; $250, worth $500; 
part if desired. ROOM 609, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Complete bindery in very best location in San 
Francisco; rare opening; full particulars on application. E 451. 


FOR SALE — First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with 

modern machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; 
located in city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for 
further development of business; plant has excellent trade and is mak- 
ing money; ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will stand 
closest investigation; only parties meaning business need apply. E 32. 


FOR SALE — Illinois’ county seat weekly and job office, $1,850; good 
opening. E 281. 


FOR SALE — Large printing establishment in a Southern city of 60,000 
inhabitants; will sell the whole business or will retain an interest; 

reason for selling — other business duties take all the proprietor’s time; 

solicit correspondence when full particulars will be given. E 362. 














time on 




















FOR SALE — Modern equipment, consisting of 2 cylinders, 3 jobbers, 

lever and power cutters, wire stitchers, new type faces, etc.; old- 
established, good-paying business with fine, steady and increasing trade, 
requiring no soliciting, in growing progressive city in Michigan; will 
bear closest investigation; plant inventories about $7,500. E 398. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Ifinterested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 





SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 


Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE— Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E — To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra, 
ae re heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
“in. le 





























THE INLAND PRINTER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Northwestern job office; 
has large ranch interests that take his —_ and must sell; 





cleared $4,600 in 1904; owner 
will make 





exceptional offer to ambitious man. E 461. 

FOR SALE — Printing-office located in Ohio town of 100,000; 4 cy rl- 
inders and jobbers; equipped for sign and special work; sell pS 

good business and good reasons for selling. D. M. KIRKBRIDE, 


Cooper House, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Printing-office, with reputation for high-grade work, in 
city of 30,000; entire equipment modern and up to date. EO. W. 
F AIRCHILD, Meriden, Conn. 


FOR SALE — Stationery store, established 10 years, doing a fine 
ladies’ stationery and office supply business of about $18,000 per 
annum; finest location in southern California; price, $8,000. E 459. 


FOREIGN FIRMS, desirous of introducing their goods or extending 

their business throughout the United States, in specialties of book- 
binders’ requisites, leather and supplies, and labor-saving machinery, 
also eged specialties, are requested to write with full particulars to 
* SWITZER,” care Inland Printer Company, Chicago, U. S. A., repre- 
senting the largest house of its kind in the United States. 


PATENT FOR SALE — 
fine thing; has proven entirely satisfactory; 














A detachable tympan bale for job pgemes a 
investigate. E 4 











Publishing 
EXCELLENT Chicago specialized journal can be bought; $8,000; 
printer could handle advantageously; write. EMERSON P. 
HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE — Weekly paper in Minnesota county seat of 7,000 popula- 
tion; $1,250 cash necessary to handle plant; price $2,000; investi- 
gate. E 436 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING BUSINESS in Chicago, down-town 
district; thoroughly modern equipment, well-stocked composing- 
room, 3 cylinders, 4 jobbers, complete bindery; will sacrifice for 





immediate sale; money maker for practical printer. E 283. 
SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED newspaper and job-printing office, long 
established, in city of 15,000; will sell right; particulars on re- 


quest. E 441. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A SNAP — 240 reams S. & S. C. white book, 37% by 50 106; $3.25 per 
hundred f. o. b. here; sample furnished. THE REV IEW, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 


BARGAINS IN TYPE — 700 lbs. 11-point O. S. job type in very fair 
condition, good for brief work or ad. purposes, at 15 cents per Ib.; 
9-point ee in fair condition at 15 cents per lb.; samples on appli- 

cation. GAZETTE PRINTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — SECONDHAND — One paging and 

numbering machine, nearly new, foot and power; one 30-inch 
Champion paper-cutter, hand and power; one 25-inch Advance paper- 
cutter; one 28-inch Rosback perforator; one Seybold lever bench 
stamper; one No. 2 New Jersey wire stitcher, Y%-inch capacity; one 
Hickok ruling-machine, 36-inch; one Brehmer power paring machine; 
one Tennis pamphlet-sewing machine; one steam glue heater, 5 holes; 
one Marshall 30-inch board shears. GANE BROS. & CO., 213 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. 


CYYLINDER PRESS — Babcock standard drum, bed 26 by 31; been 
in use only a short while and is in excellent condition — bargain. 

E 446. 

EMPIRE TYPESETTER and distributor in good condition; cost $3,500, 
will sell at a great reduction. NEW YORK OBSERVER, 156 Fifth 

ave., New York. 


FOR 























SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition; $25 
f. o. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


FOR SALE AT A _ BARGAIN; lenses, camera, 
important parts of an engraving plant; send for list. 
& BEYGEH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Brown & Carver 38-inch 
cutter with foot treadle. E 368. 





screens and other 
BRAMBLE TT 





automatic and hand clamp 





FOR SALE 

and cn i stereotyping outfit ; 
been used to make room for larger press; 
NEWS COMPANY, Joliet, Ill. 





was set to one side just as it had 
will be sold cheap. THE 








FOR SALE — Johnston power steel die embossing press; cheap, if taken 
at once. E 428. 
FOR SALE — One pair of Thompson photoengraver’s are lights, com- 


plete with resistance coils, for direct current, in first-class condition, 
for $60 cash. A. MUGFORD, Engraver, Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SALE — 9 by 13, 8 by 12, 6 by 10 job presses, No. 9 stapler, for 
best cash offer. E 414. 


HARRIS CARD and envelope press, style E No. 
—bargain. E 322. 





1, in good condition 





PAPER CUTTER — 32-inch Acme self-clamping power cutter in first- 





class shape — bargain. E 445. 
PERFORATOR — Latham 28-inch foot-power perforator in fine condi- 
tion. E 448. e 





PONY CYLINDER — Cottrell & Babcock drum, bed 18 by 22; 


f in good 
order; a bargain. E 447. 
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SECONDHAND BARGAINS — 36-inch heavy power paper-cutters, 
lever cutters, presses, type, motors, cases, etc.; fine line of new 
presses, type cabinets, cases, inks, rule and leads; large discounts. 


c 
ALEX. McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The 

Inland Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. Situations were secured during the 
past month for the following: Job-printers, 7; Linotype operators, 14; 
operator-machinists, 5; superintendents and foremen, 10; all-round 
men, 6; bookbinders, 5; ad-men, 3; make-ups, 5; stoneman, 1; com- 
positors, 2; photoengravers, 4; artists, 3; pressmen, 8; proofreaders, 
2. Vacancies on file not yet filled: Job-printer, 1; Linotype operator, 
1; all-round man, 1; hoes 2; salesman, 1; photoengraver, 1; 
manager, I. Registration fee, name remains on list until situation 
is secured; blanks sent on ps Bt Address THE INLAND PRINTER 











COMPANY, Chicago. 
Artists. 
An ARTIST, goed on retouching photographs of machinery and glass- 
. ha a chance to secure an interest in photoengraving business. 
> 416. 
WANTED — A_good_ all-round artist for commercial engraving estab- 
lishment. BRAMBLETT & BEYGEH, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bindery. 





eee” ROUND MAN — Ruler, forwarder and finisher, 
small bindery; must be sober, steady ae 
crty PRINTING & PAPER CO., Charlotte, Ns (G5 


_to take_ charge 
reliable. QUEEN 





Composing Room. 
soek ais JOB COMPOSITOR, non-union, sober, steady and reliable. 
456. 








STONEMAN WANTED — Accustomed to catalog and pamphlet work; 
steady employment to good man in Middle West, city of 35,000. E 471. 








WANTED — A strictly up-to-date job hand ~ large office; must be 
sober and reliable. P. O. BOX 606, Troy, N. Y. 

WANTED — Foreman composing-room, book and job office; send let- 
ters of recommendation with reply. GAUT-OGDEN CO., Knox- 


ville, Tenn. ® 





WANTED — Foreman for composing department in an old established 
printing-office in New York city; address, stating qualifications and 
experience, FOREMAN, Box 463, care New York Office Inland Printer. 





WANTED — Foreman for medium-sized composing-room; one who 

thoroughly understands the business, is a worker, capable of han- 
dling men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic ideas 
in the use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “lay out” 
and direct the setting up of the very best of advertising matter of every 
description, including advertisements for magazines; want a man about 
35 to 40 years of age, and free from childish traits and notions. 
Address E179, sending samples of work, and state where employed, 
married or single, and wages expected. 





Engravers. 





and a 


WANTED — A first-class half-tone and linework photographer, 
G Box 138, New Orleans, La. 


router and finisher. E. S. GWYNN, 





WANTED — Half-tone etcher; must be_a first-class workman and thor- 
oughly reliable; a desirable place. E 75. 


WANTED — Half-tone finisher; 
and reliable; 





must be a first-class workman, steady 
permanent position. E 457. 





WANTED — Superintendent for engraving and 

turning out highest grade of work; 
a man capable of filling this position. 
E 434. 


electrotyping plant 
first-class position is open for 
Address, with full particulars, 





Lithographers. 


WANTED —A first-class litho engraver for titlework; 
ane samples of work; good wages. LEVEY BROS. 
apolis. 





young man; 


& CO., Indian- 





Miscellaneous. 


EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT in printing-office; must understand how 
to estimate, lay out work and general office duties; address, with 
full details of office experience, E 453. 








WANTED — Ambitious young man of good character who is capable of 

looking after the printing, engraving and electrotyping of a first- 
class advertising agency; one with printing experience and a fair 
knowledge of artwork for advertising purposes preferred; a good open- 
ing for a good worker; position requires high-grade ability and a man 
who can master details; state salary expected, experience, where prev- 
ously emplcyed and references. E 468. 





Operators and Machinists. 





a SOLICITED from first-class operators in any language; also 
from capable men and. women wishing to learn Linotyping. LAN- 
GU: AGES. “PRINTING CO., Laneuages bldg., 15 W. Eighteenth st., 


New York. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, non-union, who can work at case or stone 
when there is nothing to do on machine; must be first-class, sober, 
steady and reliable; young man preferred. E 455. 
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HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED — Would like to hear from a 
man of average speed; state wages. J. C. HILTON, Box 1218 A, 


Bloomington, III. 





Salesmen. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN for portion of Virginia, North Carolina and 

South Carolina; must understand the printing business, and be able 
to sell all kinds of office supplies, desks and filing devices; sober, steady 
— reliable. QUEEN CITY PRINTING & PAPER CO., Charlotte, 
N.C. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists. of available employees for 
all departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are 
now listed with us, seeking employment: Superintendents and fore- 
men, 33; all-round men, 7; make-ups, 7; ad-men, 12; proofreaders, 3; 
presssmen, 17; electrotypers and stereotypers, 3; job- -printers, 13; book- 
binders, 3; photoengravers, 6; artists and cartoonists, 5; editors and 
reporters, 3; advertising and. business managers, 10; solicitors, esti- 








mators, salesmen, 1; Linotype machinists, 11; Linotype operators, 20; 
machinist- -operators, 23; compositors, 1. Address THE INLAND 
P RINTE R COMPANY, Chicago. 

Artists. 





ARTIST ‘and first-class letterer seeks position with sign or engraving 
_house; experienced and 3 a a rapid worker. E 116. 





Bindery. 





POSITION WANTED as foreman or manager of bookbindery by thor- 
oughly .experienced and capable man; cloth, leather or pamphlet 
work; familiar with all modern machinery; first-class references. E 413. 





Composing Room. 





FORE M: AN, at present employed, would like to 
conversant with hand and Linotype book and 
sober, and not afraid of work; estab- 
E 425. 


EXPERIENCED 

change; thoroughly 
job composition and_ estimating; 
lished city ‘Plant in East or Middle West preferred. 











THOROUGHLY ‘COMPETENT PRINTER with business head wants 

book-room foremanship with house doing high-grade work; would 
accept assistant’s place if assured of advancement; New York pre- 
ferred. E 437. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 






MACHINIST-OPERATOR, long experience, strictly first-class — ee, 
printer and manager; temperate, reliable, married, union. E 138. 


OPERATOR - MACHINIST — Thoroughly 
strictly sober; permanent position wanted; 
references; careful thorough machinist. E 211. 





competent, speed 5,000; 
Northwest preferred; 





Pressroom. 


A FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN, expert in vignette and color work, 

desires to secure position as foreman in New York city, where high- 
class work is required; will submit the best references in city. E 148, 
care of New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN, aged 30 years, 








16 years’ experience in fine color, half- 





tone, three-color work on modern platen presses; at once; samples 
to show. E 440. 
PRESSMAN wants first-class steady position as foreman; now with 


was foreman for years in East previous; my 
married, union. E 444. 


jobbers.and Harris 
state wages. 


large Chicago firm, 
references will show I am a skilled mechanic; 


PRESSMAN, 10 years’ 
rotaries; 30 years of age, married; 

E 184. 

PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires position; 
and the highest class of half-tone and three-color work; 

able references. E 220. 





experience on cylinders, 
at liberty July 1; 





has ability to handle men 
unquestion- 





WANTED — Foremanship of. pressroom by man of experience gained 
in the larger shops of Chicago; good habits, —— reliable and 
up-to-date; would be pleased to submit reference. E 4 





Miscellaneous. 





A FIRST-CLASS job and advertisement compositor desires position as 

foreman or assistant foreman; 20 years’ experience; Ar references; 
also one sober pressman for better class bookwork with 18 years’ experi- 
ence desires change; both German, speak English and French. E 442. 


COLLOTYPE MACHINE-MINDER (German), absolutely reliable and 
competent for largest concern. EUGEN KNIES, Chez Societe Lyon- 
aise de Phototypie, Lyon, France. 


COLLOTYPE PLATEMAKER (German), 
class testimonials; speak English and French. 
TENBERGER, 40 Avenue des Ponts, Lyon, France. 


GENERALLY USEFUL MAN in printing-office — pressman, composi- 

tor, make-up or stoneman —desires position after July 15; thor- 
oughly first-class, reliable and a worker with experience and executive 
ability; estimate, read proof; familiar with handling help, paper, etc.; 
capable of taking charge of medium-sized office doing miscellaneous 
work; any reasonable offer accepted; state full particulars. E 151 care 
New York Office The Inland Printer. 








I5 years’ experience; _first- 
ADOLF LEUCH- 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED, up-to-date compositor wishes posi- 
tion where he will be required to plan and lay out artistic printed 

matter, ads., booklets, catalogs, etc.; -ambitious, hard worker; wish 

pesiticn where merit is recognized, high-grade work is expected. E 466. 


Proofroom. 


COMPETENT PROOFREADER and > atime journalist wants posi- 
tion, temporary or permanent. 








WOULD LIKE TO GET in touch with Western firm with view to sit- 
uation; at present holding foremanship in shop doing high-grade 
work; union; age 30. E 415. 


PROOFREADER, young man of steady habits, used to high-grade work, 
desires position where accurate, rapid and conscientious work will 
be appreciated; best references, union. E 430. 





Engravers. 





SIT UAT ION | W. AN TE > —  Three- color etcher, first-class hand, desires 
position; does also black and white and line work; best reference. 
E 424, care New York Office Inland Printer. 


THRE E -COLOR PHOTOG RAPHER, direct 
sion) 9 operations reduced to 3, first-class 
position. E 427. 





rocess (collodion emul- 
furopean training, wants 





Managers. 





MAI ANAG ING 
weekly; salary $1,800. 
Printer. 


oapentest or Democratic daily or 


E DI TORSHIP 
BLUFF, care New York Office Inland 


AXNTI- 





OF F ICE M2 AN. \GER with thorough system of keeping track of work 

and costs, able to estimate on all kinds of work, interview customers, 
and having a valuable acquaintance with large buyers in New York city, 
at present employed in above capacity, desires to make a change. E 469, 
care of New York Office” INL AND PRINTER. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent or working foreman of _print- 
ing-office; thoroughly competent and _ familiar with all details. E 410. 


W ANTE D — Assi tant maanagership of large office by young man just 
completing 5 years’ thorough training in every department in one 

of the largest printing works in London, or. would undertake the full 

management of a smaller business with a view to purchasing partner- 

ship later on; capable organizer r and supervisor; best references. E 238. 

W ANTED — Position as manager of daily in small city or first-class 
country weekly. gee: es gor Masonic Temple, Chicago. 

















“Operators and Machinists. 





good man, always 


"exceptionally 
married, total 


EXPERT. 
employed, can rebuild; 31, 
abstainer; 7 years’ 


LINOTYPE M: ACHINIST Ww 
plant; steady, sober and reliable; 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 9 years’ 


__ offices, wants situation; best references; 


M: \CHINIST-OPERATOR, 
wants change; union, 
experien E 81. 























desires 5 or 6 machine 


ants situation; 
E 395. 


also good operator. 





newspaper and job 
E 458. 


L. LINOTYPE OPE RATOR, can set 3,000 per hour, wants opportunity to 
finish apprenticeship and gain speed; capable of handling stonework, 
make-up or jobw ork. E 420. 


experience, 
steady and reliable. 











LINOTYP E OPERATOR of limited experience desires position where 

he can have opportunity to work on machine; an all-round news- 
paper man, sober, deoantalte, married, vg willing to accept appren- 
tice scale until he reaches his speed. E 382. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
PRINTING-OFFICE WANTED — Country 





newspaper or interest in 








city job office in Northwest. E 438. 
MISCELLANEOUS. maa 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and_ up, pro- 

duces the finest book and‘job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use ” cold 
— sheets $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. Thirty-third st., New York, 





ADVERTISING CUTS FOR PRINTERS —A new series just issued: 

the best there is to advertise good print-shops; also a complete line 
of live stock and poultry cuts; send for proofs if interested. CHAS. 
L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 
ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1; all material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


EASY-OUICK COLOR PLATE OUTFIT makes plain or ornamental 
. ee cheaply. Send for booklet. W. J. HEDDEN, New Albany, 
nd. 


IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD — Made of metal; instructions in 

fingering; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send 
for literature; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 453 “O” st 
N. W., Washington, D. : 


LEARN TO WRITE advertisements; earn $25 to $100 a week; infor- 
mation free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., Dept. 37, 90 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


MY TRADE-GETTING PLAN for printers fully explained for $1; 

has been worth thousands of dollars to me; no personal soliciting, 
no Da deposit-slip scheme, no .humbug; further particulars free. 
F. H. COOK, 930 W. Thirty- ‘sixth st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTICE — PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS —I will equip a bindery 
free of charge for you; you will save 30 per cent on your binding. 

E 4409. 

SEND $1 (currency, money order, express order or postage stamps), and 
The Printing Art, the most beautiful and useful printers’ pu lication 

issued will be sent you for 4 months; a sample copy will be sent to any 

address on receipt of 25 cents. THE UNI VERS ITY PRESS, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 
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H. D. BOOK, 40. LEMON YELLOW, 408. CAMEL BLUE, 3030. 
































PRINTED ON NO. 1 PuRE WHITE 
COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 











The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
=PRINTING INKS= 


CINCINNATI ¢ CHICAGO ¢« BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA 
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Insures a_ superfine 
quality of work either 
in platemaking or 
printing. Years of 
close attention to de- 
tails of our business 





in all its departments 
enables us to produce 
results which will 
bring you good returns 
on your investment. 
Place your next order 
in our care and profit 
by our long experience 
in 
Planning 


Platemaking 
and 


Printing 





‘THE FRANKLIN (OMPANY™ 


(SO) 5 tL OANE TO) 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 











— 
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THE PRINTING PRESSES MANUFACTURED BY THE 
HUBER-HODGMAN COMPANY ARE 






THE TWO-COLOR PRESS, doing the work in two colors at the same speed as a single 


press in one color. 
THE FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRESS, printing both sides of the sheet at one feeding. 
THE ALUMINUM PRESS, for colorwork, using either zinc or aluminum plates. 
THE TWO - REVOLUTION PRESS, for all kinds of the finest jobwork. This press 


runs with very little power, is heavy and well built, almost noiseless in its operation, and 


is receiving an endorsement from every customer. 










We would be pleased to refer prospective customers, who require either 
style of these machines, to printers who are using the special kind they 
require. Remember the Huber-Hodgman is built on new designs; has 
the most powerful movement made; is durable and first-class in every part. 


We ask an interview. 
















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


10 to 23 Rose St., 50 Ann St., New York. 


FacToRY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Pacific Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 











AGENT, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
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Make Your Own Type! 


‘ In installing a plant you will save greatly by adding an Automatic Type 
Machine, instead of buying type. Type that typefoundries will charge 
$2,500 for can be made by yourself for $750. The matrix rental system 
greatly reduces the investment. The cost will be about five cents per 
pound, plus metal, plus small rental price of matrices. A first-class 
printer, starting a new plant in New York city, had ordered his job type 
before he heard of this machine. We found that we had matrices for 
every style and size he had ordered, except one, for which we had a 
satisfactory substitute—he ordered the machine. 








because you haven’t type enough. It gives you unlimited type, at a price 
so low that you can add it into the charge to customers without com- 
punction, and you can afford to remelt it, and save distribution. 


The Automatic Type Machine is a fountain of sorts, enabling you to set out 
every box in every case to the bottom. You know that fully twenty-five 


Il If you use an Automatic Type Machine you will never reject an order 


per cent of all the body type and fifty per cent of the job type you 
buy from a typefounder can not be used because the cases set out 
irregularly. Picking —oh, how much you lose by picking ! —is a lost art 
where this machine is used. 


Unless you are doing business on a small scale you can not afford to be 

without this machine. A concern that spends $400 per year on type 

will find it profitable. You use the machine as you use a proof press, as 
occasion demands, and need not add to your labor expense. 


Consider the saving and advantage derived from printing always from new 
type; from type that can be used on long runs (saving electrotyping) and 
replaced for less than the cost of plates; from type that can be kept 
standing, without rendering the fonts in cases unproductive. These 
advantages, without considering the direct economies, make the machine 
a profitable investment. No other machine used by printers gives such 
large returns on the investment. 





PATENTS There are pending in the United States Patent Office over twenty patent applications on the Automatic Type 

Machine, molds, mold making, matrices and matrix making, for which patents will be issued in due time. We think 
it proper to notify the public to this effect in order that they will know the position we occupy in regard to the patent status. We also 
have numerous foreign patents and foreign patent applications pending, and from information gathered from all parts of the world, the 
Automatic Type Machine is absolutely the first in the printing art which makes it possible for the printer to manufacture his type without 
skilled labor. Therefore, the Automatic Type Machine is absolutely the pioneer and the patent position it will occupy will be exceptionally 
strong against infringers. 


PRICES Two prices have been fixed for this machine. One for use without restriction; the other—a moderate price—for 

use of the machine and its product in the user’s establishment only. In the first instance, the price is based on 
continuous use—a typefounding proposition. In the second, the price enables the printer to secure the economies and conveniences of 
the machine by operating it as occasion demands. 


, i ‘HE MACHINE The machine mexes a complete type at one movement, of sizes from 6 to 36 point, inclusive, 
equal in quality and accuracy in height, body, set, and line to the best product of the type- 
foundries. Any unskilled intelligent person can make perfect type on it after a few days’ instruction. For each change of character only 


one simple adjustment is required. The space occupied is 30 x 45 inches; the weight, 800 pounds; the power, } horse. The product is 
from 50 to 60 pounds per nine-hour day, including 80 matrix changes. 


USER The machines are in use by I. H. Blanchard Co., Carey Printing Co., The Kalkhoff Co., Roy Press, Blumenberg 

Press, Williams Printing Co. (2), Greenwich Press, Federal Printing Co., American Machinist, Martin B. Brown Co., 
D. H. Ahrend Co., Philip Hano & Co., Eagle, Post, American, World, Morning Telegraph, Herald, Brooklyn Weekly News, Damon & 
Peets (3), all of NEW YORK CITY; Williams & Wilkins Co., W. J. C. Dulaney, Automatic Addressing Co., Herald, American, News, 
all of BALTIMORE; Geo. F. Lasher and Inquirer, of PHILADELPHIA; Law Reporter Co., WASHINGTON; Times-Dispatch, RICH- 
MOND; H. & W. H. Slep, ALTOONA, Pa.; Report Publishing Co., LEBANON, Pa.; Geneva Printing Co.,. GENEVA, N. Y.; Guessaz 
& Ferlet, SAN ANTONIO, Texas; Leader and Dispatch, of PITTSBURG; Daily News, CHICAGO. 


UNITED PRINTING MIACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
12-14 Spruce Street 337-339 Dearborn Street 246 Summer Street 
OTHER TWENTIETH CENTURY MACHINES — Dux Feeding Machines, American Roller-Washing Machine, Victor Steel Die Embossing Press, Steen 


Combined Punch and Eyelet Machine; Spark's Round Hole, Slot Hole, and Crimping Machines; Dunning Deckle-Edging Machine, Tympalyn (to save 
one-third time of make-ready), and every Machine and Appliance used in Electrotyping, Photo-Engraving and Stereotyping. 








AUTOMATIC TYPE MACHINE—The greatest profit-maker in the 
printing trade. When not earning, it costs next to nothing to maintain. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 








THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDING MACHINE 


Delivers four sixteen-page signatures, with edges cut open. First machine of its kind made adjustable to range of sizes. 
For more than twenty-five years we have taken the lead in all important improvements in Folding Machinery. 





Folders for all sizes and all varieties of work. 
Feeders for Printing Presses, Folding and Ruling Machines. 








oa ome) DPD RXTER FOLDER CO, memmnnco 
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Dexter Bundling Presses 
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THE NEW DEXTER LIGHT, DOUBLE-HEAD ‘‘ POWER” BUNDLING PRESS 





The special features of our Bundling Presses are their durability, simplicity and effectiveness. There are no 
overhanging parts and in every respect are most complete and easily handled. 
Shipped subject to trial and approval. 








S OLE AGENT Ss Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe D E 4 z E R F O L D E R # O. 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN Co., London, Eng. 








Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto MAIN OFFICE AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 

South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents —J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 





Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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FRAUD 


A person claiming to represent The Inland Printer Company 
has been soliciting subscriptions for the magazine in the West, often 
holding out the inducement of a reduced rate. Has been heard 
from at St. Joseph, Mo., and Boone, Iowa, under different names. 
He was in jail at Topeka, Kansas, for a short time. 





He has no connection with this Company. 


None of the subscriptions he has secured have been turned in to us. 


BEAR IN MIND 


That we have no traveling subscription solicitors. 

That any offer of THE INLAND PRINTER at less than the adver- 
tised price of $3.00 a year is without our sanction and should be 
regarded with suspicion. 
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SIMONDS KNIVES 
ARE THE BEST 
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TRADE MARK 


CED "YYicro_ Grove. GED Were 








¢ \C ESTABLISHED IN 1830 Z 
53 
O Some of the f{ ) oe 
Trust sales- —_ 6s 
\ ss menaretrying 


to trouble us 
by accusing 
e@ us of “Spread 
Eagle” pub- 
licity in our 
“ads.” 


NY, ep UE 


v 











ww 


oe 


NY, EBD TWIN, EBD “TENN, GEBED “TEED 











LORING COES 


C 


We certainly do use ““SPREAD 
EAGLE” advertising. 





OuN 


Same as ever, only more so. 


like this 


Here is the Eagle. 


Knives with this brand, 





are better than anything made or offered as a substt- 
tute. Ask us why. Ask us now 
and we'll tell you how to prove it. 





r 
COES’ RECORDS 





cro- Ground. GED Vico Gronnd, LD Wiero-Grorad, GED Wicro-G rowed’, BD Yrcre- Crore 


First to use Micrometer in Knife es 
work (1890). © 8 
TRADE S- 

First to absolutely refuse to join “ , og Gs 
the Trust (1893). icro-Groun 0 é 5 

First to use special steels for MARK g 











paper work (1894). 





First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 


| iii ccoes AVY 








“‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 
COES 
Is Always Best! 








TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 


™Wicro-G round. BD Yyicro-Ground. 


Inc. 


Loring Coes & Co. ss 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 








New YorK OrFriceE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 


TRACE MARK 


BED \\icro-Groind. ED Yyicro-Groiad. 


ON, <tD ” 


nos F)\-0.39 
oe ieee 
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One of our high-speed 


Automatic Bed ana 
Platen Presses 


will print from type or flat plates at nearly 
rotary speed. Best machine on the market 
of its kind. Especially adapted for Cash 
Sales Books, Autographic Register Rolls, | 
















Labels on tissue, waxed, gummed, parch- 
mentor other papers, and other specialties. 
ALSO 


Rotary Presses 


MEISEL PRESS &* MEG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











N E WwW N E W 


CF 
Sermania Gransfer Ink 


Peerless Electric Co. To lithographic printers I recommend my superior new Transfer Ink. 
The best which has so far been produced. 


MOT O RS For durability, sharpness and clearness it is unsurpassed. 

Under the greatest heat or deepest etching it does not run or weaken. 
eos Send for samples. 
Printing Press Work a Specialty GERMANIA COMES IN THREE QUALITIES: 


No. 1, forcopper . . . . «. #=Mk. 80 per kg. 


= No. 2, for roller, . . . . #«. #=Mk. 15 per kg. 
122-124 South Green Street No. 8, forengraving, . . . . Mk. 21 per kg. 


Telephone, Monroe 1362 





CHICAGO Every user will be surprised at the great improvement in the work 
made by this ink. Protected by patents. 


ANT. KNAUP, Frameries, Belgium. 
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NUMBER 4 A STITCHER THAT STITCHES. ALWAYS READY - 
SHOWING AN! 
PR cage SIMPLEST IN OPERATION 
IN POSITION GREATEST IN PRODUCTION 
sean anal BEST IN QUALITY OF WORK as 
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FOR NET PRICES AND TERMS, WRITE. TO THE 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. | 


SELLING AGENT 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 





Compare this with your.own Calendar. 











No a NOR ei 























No blank spaces unless you want them and life of leaf prolonged. | Former dates are more easily determined. 





os 6 6|=—C JULY sims 


EXTRACT FROM CALENDAR CHART 








SUN 


MON. | TUE WED. | THU. |°FRI. SAT. 





251 26u 27 28420 30| I 





2 


3141|5/|6|7/8 





9 


IO | 1 |12 |13 |14/15 





16 


17 |18 | 19 |20/| 21 |22 





23 


24 | 25 |26 | 27/28 | 29 








30 




















31) 4 |W 


Copyricnut 1905, sy Epwin R. Parks. 





1 will be pleased to furnish Calendar Charts to Publishers on 
application and terms also to those who desire to copy from it 


Give your patrons a chance to choose between the Old and the New. 











Edwin R. Parks, National Home, Wis. 
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cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 


| 





IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
latest work on this subject pub- 


lished, It is a handbook not only 


®  ) 
for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
vancement of existing daily and weekly 


journals. It is 5}2 x8 inches in size, con- 





tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 


neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent ‘free, 








| By O. F. BYXBEE 





se INLAND PRINTER CO,, Publishers, 7 re ascau suect, NEW YORK 





















HIS cut shows six C. & P. Job 
Presses and an “‘ Optimus” Cyl- 
inder Press driven by ROTH Morors. 








Roth Bros. €> Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The land that drows Bank Accounts 


——<$<——————— HUTA =e OO 


oe 3 Sx 


Ai 


AIR RAEN antl | 





MN LLL 


DEEP RICH SOIL 
MEANS LESS TOIL 


You can raise almost anything except pineapples in the black soil of Lyman County, 
South Dakota. It’s the grain land of the world—the same that sells in lowa up to 
$125 per acre—and further east in South Dakota up to $75 per acre. Lyman County, South 
Dakota, is no further north than lowa—and the land is better, if anything, because it is newer. 

You can buy this land now at from $8 to $12 per acre. A recent extension of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


has just opened this land to the markets. It won’t bé this cheap long. Accessible black 
land for grain never is. 

There’s no better land—no healthier climate in America. This land is bound to increase 
in value rapidly—and like all rich land, will make rich farmers and merchants. 

It you are interested write for booklet about lands, prices and business opportunities along’ 
the new extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in Lyman Co., South Dakota. 


F. A. MILLER, Ceneral Passenger Agent, CHICACO 
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ackawanna 
Railroad 








EVERY MILE i PICTORE 


and NO SHOKE 10 SPOL THE VIEW 


C# Kop “ANTHRACITE 


TUE SHORTEST LIME | jal FORA 





a nN S TRAINS THROUGH DAILY 
| OBSERVATION CHARS 
is DINING CARS 
NEW PULLMSINS 


NEW TICKET OFFICE 
1OLADAMS ST 


“AAPLESISURE TO SINSWER QUESTIONS “ 








COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER ONE 





BOOK OF DESIGNS. Containing two hundred and fifty advertisements sche in competition 74 com- 


positors. A valuable comparative study in ad. composition. Regular price - - - - - - $0.40 
PRINTERS’ SPECIMENS. a portfolio of some three dozen specimens of high art commercial work, in one 

and two colors, on harmonious tinted and white paper, and samples of half-tone and three-color work. ‘‘ The Half- 

tone Screen and Its Relation to Paper,’’ included in this portfolio, is a valuable exposition of the subject treated. 

Regular price - - - - = = = = = = = = = 5 = = = = = = = = = = = $1.00 


ART BITS. A selection of artistic bits of half-tone and three-color work, neatly mounted on uniform size stock, 
being a collection of engravers’ proofs and etchings. A most interesting portfolio of beautiful art subjects. Regular price $1.00 


$2.40 





SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


- . SPECIAL FOR THE 
The Inland Printer Co. Gee ts | PRICE $1.00 THREE 
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SIZES AND PRICES 
Length 2-inch 24-inch 2%-inch Plating 
Six-inch . . . $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch . . 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch. . . 2.25. 2.35 ~ 2.46 36: cents 
Twelve-inch . 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
ue} Fifteen-inch . 3500 wesws aces 50 cents 
| _ Dwenty-ich:. 3:95 sacs. ices 50 cents 











ROUSE JOB STICKS 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability 





Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils 
No job office complete without them - 


Sold by Made only y H. B. ROUSE & CO. 





representative dealers 61-63 WarRD STREET, CHICAGO se saceratea 
Bookl 
everywhere John Haddon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain Free 7 




















THE CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 


TWO DISTINCT TYPES— PILE AND CONTINUOUS ES 

















CONTINUOUS STYLE —This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, thereby resulting 
in a continuous run equal to capacity of press ; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper, and is designed for multi-color 
work where accurate register is demanded — tacking is eliminated — equally advantageous for general work. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Mountain Trout. 
They grow in Colorado. 
Members of the finny tribe that make 


great sport for the angler and fine eating cd 
for the epicure. 
True disciples of Ike Walton will not 
let the summer pass without a visit to 
@ 


the streams of Colorado. 


Quick, convenient service to Denver and Colorado 
Springs via Rock Island System from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis and Texas points. 

Summer excursion tickets—about half rate. Specially 
reduced on certain dates. . 

Send six cents in stamps for “Under the Turquoise 
Sky” and full information. 








JOHN SEBASTIAN, = IN @NFIITI 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 


CHICAGO. 


SY AVAL 


























EX GURSION 
Asbury Park,N.J. 


via the 


Wabash 


On Account of the 
National Educational Association, 
Leaving Chicago June 29 to July 2 








Low rates, long limits, liberal stop-over 
privileges, with the option of Lake Steamers 
between Detroit and Buffalo, Hudson River 
Day Line Steamers from Albany to New 
York, and Ocean trip from New York to 
Atlantic Highlands. 

The only line running Free Chair Cars be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 

Write for free copy of Wabash N.E.A. 
Illustrated Folder, containing maps, time 
cards and full details. 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., St. Louis. 
F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. A., Chicago. 





4 Trains a Day 


VIA THE 


| MONON ROUTE 


and C.H. & D. Ry. 


ONLY 8 HOURS 


FROM 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining Cars 
BY NIGHT, Palace, Sleeping and Compartment Cars 














CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager Gen. Pass. Agt. 


200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO 
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SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS 




















Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 


Twilight 


and 


Dawn 


HE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 
daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A, SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


(eastern time) 
















admit the necessity of studying literature 
pertaining to their trade. The six best rea- 
sons why all printers should own and study 


Ghe Prartical Colorist 


It gives samples of jobwork, display advertisements, etc., 
printed in one, two and three colors, which can be 
duplicated in any ordinary job office. 





It tells you how to mix inks in full tones or tints, and shows 
different colors of inks on colored and white stock. 


It gives formule for making reducers, driers, rollers and 
embossing compositions, with instructions for the care 
of rollers. 


The suggestions on make-ready alone will increase the out- 
put of a single press enough in one week to pay the cost 
of the book. 


It is not simply a book for the experienced color and job 
printer, but is a practical educator for the inexperienced 
man whose ambition is to excel in his trade. 


It covers a wider range of subjects in a more condensed and 
readable form than any other book of its kind yet published. 


Price . . $8.00 














THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ee na, Seattle, am ae ee — _— daily, 
account the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
=~ low rates are in effect from all points, via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The only railway maintaining daily through trains,with through 
Pullman service between Chicago and Portland. The Over- 
land Limited, less than seventy hours en route. 
routes going one way and returning another, via Omaha 
or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. Through San Francisco 


and 


E LEWIS & CLARK CENTEWnya\ . 
PORTLAND — OREGON — jags 


IE 


Yellowstone Park trip $49.50 extra. 


Send 4 cents for booklets Gmcribing the Exposition 
and the great Pacific Northwest. 
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Correspondingly 








Choice of 








Los Angeles, one-way $11.00 additional. 







Ghe Best of Everything. 







ll agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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will be certain to follow 
if you are prepared to 


battle for it. 


Orders will come easier if you are 
prepared to show samples of 


Stock Gertificate Blanks 


to possible customers. 


Our line of 


Stock Gertificate Blanks 


is the finest and best assorted. 
Send for sample book. 
Monasch Litho. Co. 


500-510 Fifth St. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Samples of Calendar Pads 1906 are 
now ready. Send for them. 








Increased Production 
Decreased Cost 





Is obtained by using our One-fold Folding Machine. 

It will fold a single sheet as well as a 64-page sec- 

tion from 4x6 to 18x24. Any one can feed it. 
SENT ON DRIAL 





C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394 to 398 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. 

Will do the work of any embossing press, and 
do it better, and at the (minimum) lowest pos- 
sible Shop Cost. 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at 
all. Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The 
powerful squeeze and the counter holding on the 


Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Also that it can be operated by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 
an operator in all the details of doing embossed 
printing with our press. 

Is sold strictly on its Merits. No payment re- 

quired until a thorough test has been given the 








Impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses do (that are used for emboss- 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), is the rea- 
son why our press produces more accurate, sharp- 
er, better defined and superior work than any 
other make of press 


ress by the purchaser and the operator has been 
instructed. 
Its operation is entirely automatic. All adjust- 
ments can be made while the press is running. 
We have presses in successful operation in 
twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
alone has nine. 





7 





ST. LOUIS 
137 . = T. . 
2HTRCHOUTEAUAVE. ORL os rain. ST LOouis,mo 


A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its operation. is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed for the size die to be run. 

Almost any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
seapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the smallest monogram can be em- 
bossed and burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Is absolutely durable. 

Produces the finest. quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and 
Wrappers, ete., and a variety of work too numerous 
to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 
Men and Women of all classes. 





Roth’s Patents. Roth’s Patents. 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlet with terms upon application, to- 
gether with unburnished samples of work done in ordinary commercial 


runs 
Correspondence solicited. Est. 1857. 


B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 
LZNGUAGES PrintING Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. En- 
velopes, wrezppers, newspapers, cetalogs, 


cards and letters addressed by hend, type- 


writer and machinery to printers, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, bookbuyers, libraries, 
linguists, scientists, throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


en Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 

, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 

an dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Otiver Baker Mrc. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, 
double tone, photo-finish and 3-color process. 
Send for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND 
PADS. 
BonnERWITH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York; 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N,. ¥. 
ADVERTISING PADS. 


Cogens EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


“ Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 
town, 


James- 


AIR BRUSH. 
Tage & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 


W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for cata- 
logue. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 


STAMPS. 
Tue R. H. Situ Mrc. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for 


printers’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 


Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING ty Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Lzncuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire- 


stitching, odd-volume and edition binding. 


BOOKBINDERS’ CASEMAKING, EM- 
BOSSING, STAMPING, EDGE 
GILDING. 


ber sag © Bros. Co., 139, 141 and 143 Centre 
» New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 
York. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., 


manufacturers, 181 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hier & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
hicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
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BOOKSELLERS. 
Lzncuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, r5 W. 18th st., New York. Len- 


guages book-store is a clessified book-store 
of new, secondhend and rare books, lin- 
guistic, scientific and otherwise. Trensla- 
tions, Gremmars, Dictionaries, Periodicals. 
American and foreign books and magazines 
pet printing. Mail-orders and subscriptions 
taken. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HamMonpD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 
WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 

st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 

Missourt Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Congenng EMBOSSING ry Plainfield, N. J. 


ee ‘‘ Crescent Goods. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SutiivaAn Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1906. 
The best and cheapest in the market. Write 
for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman 
st., Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CarBoN Works. 


Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. 


*. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers 
of Electric -Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Corn Carps tose). any printing, in 1,000- 
wy lots, $3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
MISSY printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
FREUE 20,852 for more. THe DetrRoIT 
» « > \ Corn WrappPer Co., Detroit, 
‘Ses Mich. 






COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mre. Co., 12 Wooster st., 
New York. Counter No. 4207 for counting 
number of sheets of paper printed, from o 
to 99,999; can be set back; in use 25 
years by best concerns. 








CRESCENT GOODS. 


Main Office and 
Manufacturers of: 
or Advertising pur- 


CrEscENT Emsossinc_ Co., 
Works, Plainfield, N. J 
CRESCENT CALENDARS 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent Fortpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful [Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
Crescent ADVERTISING BLoTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 

CaTaLocuE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN FinE Emsossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S11k Corps anp TASSELS. 

STAMPED oR EMBossED STATIONERY. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BarNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolu- 
tions and fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Bracpon, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Wood and * photo engraving. 

PitrssurG Puoto-Encravine Co., 347 5th av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pusiicity EncGravinc Co., 525 3d av., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Exclusive designs and perfect 
plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HoiiincswortH, SamueEt, Plainfield, N. J. 
Special Machinery for the printing and 
paper trades. High- —— rotary and color 
presses designed and built. 

Swirt, GeorceE W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Lzancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mak- 
ers, buyers, sellers, exporters, importers of 


Dictionaries, Gremmars and Text-books in 
all lenguages, on all subjects. Reference- 
books for printers, publishers and _ book- 
sellers. Mail-orders taken. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf 
ledger sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Bucxuaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Spring- 
field, Mass. Skilled workmanship. 
WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 


New York city. High-grade work. 


EDITORS. 


| Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trzns- 
lating, compiling, indexing, publishing. 
Dictionaries and Grammars a specialty. 
ELECTROTYPERS. 
Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 


18th st., New York. Books, 


building, 15 W. 
Half-tones reproduced. 


mzgazines, jobs. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., 
port, Conn. 

Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s ‘“Oxrp ReriasLte” Sr. I 
TROTYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 


Bridge- 


Louis ELEc- 
St. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Empire City Execrrotyre Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyp- 
ing. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New 
York city. “ Good work quickly done.” 
Hurst Exectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, 
New York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Jurcens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 

cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RoweELt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 


Wuirtcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’' AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

WESsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry Sty borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Most complete line of 
labor-saving machines and appliances, all 
our own make. Complete plants a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
ee ‘Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
CRESCENT EMBOSSING ag Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods. 


Henry Brewoop, Weshionen, D. C. Engra- 
ving, die-sinking, embossing. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die 
embossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
Struppmann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass.* Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 
3ATTERMAN, JoHN H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
st, Chicago. Envelopes of ev ery description. 
Crasp EnveELore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 
Tension ENnvetore Co., 22-28 Reade st., New 
York. Samples and merchandise envelopes. 








ENVELOPES. 


Unitep States ENnvELope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. mers deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its emia DIVI- 
SIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


onn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ERASIT. 


Lzanouaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 
semple cake of this new "Eraser of Pencil- 
marks and cleaning-material, or of H Rub- 
ber. or of Artgum (state which you want), 
mailed post free on receipt of 10 cents (in 
currency or postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Piate Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


FOIL. 
Crooxke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DEXTER Bing Co., factory, Pearl River, N. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Lzancuaces PrintInG Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trens- 
lating, Editing, Compiling, Addressing, In- 
dexing, Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbind- 
ing, Publishing. Linotype Composition, 
Books, Cztalogs, Dictionaries, Megazines. 
Web presswork for Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


Orcnarpd, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central- 
draft burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Anpverson, W. J., 
York. Imported and domestic papers. 
SAMUEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer street, New 
York, makers of the world-known brands 
“Renowned” and “Ideal” Non-curling 
Gummed Papers. Largest stock in America 
of imported and domestic gummed papers 
are held at the above address. Nothing can 
equal these makes. Our mills established 
55 years. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story Finisu1nc Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. All kinds of labels or paper for the 
trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PrintinG INK Co., 891-899 W. Kin- 
zie st., Chicago. 

Avutt & Wrsorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of 
Mexico, Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Krente, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
Ns X Headquarters for high- grade black 
inks. 


| THaLMANN Printinc Inx Co., St. Louis, Chi- 


cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Urttmann & Puitpott Mrc. Co., THE, office 
and works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, O. 


& Co., 84 Reade st., New- 





INKS. 


| f 
| Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 


st., Chicago. 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyver-Mann E ectric Co., 510 W. Twenty- 
third street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Lanocuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 

Rooney & OrTTEN Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Buiatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GarDINER MeEtat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chi- 
cago. High-grade metals. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Merat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


‘LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New 
York. Manufacturers of finest lithographic, 
printing and tin-printing inks, Parks litho- 
graphic hand-presses, bronzing machines, 
lithographic stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


HotiincswortH, SAMUEL, Plainfield,' N. J. 
Expert on printing machinery. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 

GarDINER Metat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chi- 
cago. High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Exrectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 

WESTINGHOUSE Exectric & Mrc. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa 


NEWSDEALERS. 


Lazncvuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Len- 
guages News-stend constantly offers to the 
public a line of American and foreign peri- 
odicals. Printers’ journals and books. Sub- 
scriptions taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MANuFAcTuRING Co., 31 Union sq., N. 
Y.; Chicago, 304 Wabash av.; factory, 
Orange, N. J.; London, Eng.; 34 Queen 
st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manufacturers 
of Bates AND Epson Automatic Hand Num- 
bering Machines. No connection with any 
other firm of similar name. Send for 
Booklet 9. All first-class stationers and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these ma- 
chines. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 

AMERICAN TyPE FouNnDERS Go. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New Yor 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 

Osweco MacuineE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
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PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


Stott, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Or- 
ders promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENveLopeE Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


at 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHONETICS. 


PrinTING COMPANY, 
18th st., New York. Books 
Phonetic System. Dic- 
tionaries, Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, 
Trenslations, Methods, Charts, Bibliogra- 
phies, Cztalogs, Shorthend books. Mail- 
orders taken. Phonetic Linotype-work. 


L2#NGUAGES Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 


in the Universal 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


AcME PuxHoto-EnGravinc Co., THE, 
Calvert st., Baltimore, Md. 
AvpHA Puoto-EnGrAvinc Co., 104 S. Eutaw 
st., Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 
BaLTIMORE-MaRYLAND EnNGrRAvING Co., 
401 North st., Baltimore, Md. 
Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, ‘line, wood engravers, electro- 
typers. 
PENINSULAR EnGrAvinG Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailing 
standard of speed. Customers once acquired 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations 
or labor restrictions. 

Sanvers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

StanparD Encravinc Co. (Inc.), 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 

Strate Harr-Tone Process Co., Park Row 
bldg., New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. 
square inch, minimum go cts., any screen. 

THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


205 N. 


THE, 


Half- 


Elec- 
F. H. Clarke, 


PHOTOENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS. 


CHEMICAL EnGrRAvING Co., 18-20 Oak st., New 
York. Half-tone, line work, color plates; 
original and attractive designs; sketches 
submitted; orders promptly executed; prices 
reasonable. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Setpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. erchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY 
AND MATERIAL. 


WeEsEL, F., MaNuFAcTuRING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn,-N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
St., Philadelphia. Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 


son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Encravers’ Suppry, H. D. Farqu- 
har, proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. 
Specialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 
McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


C. Kelton, proprietor, 
New York city. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son. 
124 Baxter street, 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


Meise. Press & Mrc. Co., Boston, Mass. Au- 
tomatic bed and platen, also rotary presses 
for cash sales books, autographic register 
rolls, tickets, labels, wrapping paper and 
other special printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 

Bronson’s Printers’ Macuinery, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

DupLtex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PriInTING Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 
PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


Type Founpers Co. 
Type Founders.” 


127 Worth st., 


AMERICAN 
branches under “ 

EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125- 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and 
other patent blocks,. brass rule and printers’ 
specialties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, 

hallenge and Chandler & Price goods, 
Tubbs wood goods, new and used machines. 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounpDERs Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

CAMPBELL, NeiL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, 
etc. 

HamMonpD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Peeuidahion eS 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Tyre Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel- alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 


Sixth st., 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and ni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 





L2NGUAGES 


See list of | 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 

phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 


BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York; also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 


Philadel- 


Buckie Printers’ Roirer Co., 396-308 S. 
Clark st., Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, Co., 201 W. Conway st., 


Baltimore, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
Maiene, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 
Witpv & Stevens, 148 Congress st., 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Boston, 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 


Powe tt, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND 
MATERIALS. 

Bronson’s Printers’ Macuinery, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 


berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Print- 
ers’ Specialties in the world. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.”’ 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story Finisu1ne Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail- 
orders filled for books on Philology, Lin- 
guistics, Phonetics, Typography, Shorthend. 
Clessified scientific and philosophic book- 
store. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘“‘ Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WeEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. 
cago. High-grade metals. 
Great WeEsTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap anp_Metat_ Works, 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lake st., Chi- 


14th 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 


TIN FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story Finisni1nc Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, 
etc., for the trade. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 












TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States EnvetopeE Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of 
toilet papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. 
Div., Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


| 


Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages | 


building, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y.  Price- 
lists; commercial cetalogs. 


TYPE DEALERS. 


Cuamp.in & Situ, 121 Plymouth ct., Chicago. 
Patent combination chases, press seats, 
everything for the printer. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 


Farmer, A. D., & Sons Type Founpine Co., 
63-65 Beekman st., New York city. 


HamMonp Printers’ Suppry Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston; 1017 Vanderbilt bldg., 
Beekman and Nassau sts., New York. 


Intanp Tyre Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe 
st., Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. In- 
ventors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Story Finisu1ne Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, 
for the trade. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Burtt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


Bryant, Jas. M., 706 Chestnut st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Special attention and prices given 
to photoengravers. Established 1873; wood 
engraving exclusively. 





















TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AmeErRIcAN Type Founpers Co., original de- 
signs, greatest output, most complete selec- 
tion. Send to nearest house for latest type 
specimens. Houses— Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


Philadelphia, U. 


city. 


cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- | Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim 


couver. | st., Baltimore, Md. 


Keystone Tyre Founpry, goth and Spruce sts., 


porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


Newton Copper-Facinc Type Co., New York 


WOOD TYPE. 


Makers and ex- | American Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type. 


Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern Factory and 
warehouse, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers 


Electrotypers. of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Make — large ¥> —— a 
nvestigate. Complete outfits fr 
RUBBER STAMPS $25.00 > 7 Write for caalngnen. 


PEARRE E, CROWL COMPANY, 15 CLAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





66 $ 99 
Ro hi n for the Trade 
U ] We have put in a ROUGHING 
sig ,_ MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work, Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





4 The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue “tiessest 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 
Cleland Chemical Co., 4417 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








y; SOCIETY, \"s{. EMBLEMS 8 


Mlustrated Catalogue of fraternal and other Soctety Emblems sent 
free to intending Purchasers. Write on your Business Stattonery. 


YATES BUREAU 0 DESIGN - 263-9 pearsorn st. CHICAGO 4 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


Special Size ENVELOPS. 


YOU CAN DO IT and save money and enjoy a great 
convenience by writing to Alfred L. Sewell, Niles, Mich. who was 
founder, manager and Pres't of Sewell-Glapp [Envelope] Manul'y 
of Chicago for many years. Write to Niles, Mich. at once.. 


To make Channels, Space-bands and 
Matrices smooth and "slick," use 


Dip co Mtelecarla@tate)titcey lomo b) 
is jf 


Booklet and Sample Free on Request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








MY FREE BOOK 


Is called ** How Money Grows” and tells: How to tella good investment; how 
to invest small sums; how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard against 
poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to save $10 or more a month from your 
income you should not fail to own a copy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of any 
investment but full to the brim with information that every one should possess before 
they invest a dollar. Ask for it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 587 N. American Bldg., Philadelphia 













Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State 
number and size of your presses and we will give 
full information. 

BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 












HD-Farquhar, Propr. ~~ 
168 Church St.,Cor-Reade St., NewYork: EY 
—_— es 


~ _ ZF 
EVERYTHING & ENGRAVER) | 
«THE PROCESS TICKLER @==" 




















WANT GOOD PADDING GLUE? 


Try ours. The materials that go into it are the best that money 
can buy, and they are selected with the greatest care. 
We know just what ingredients to use,and exactly how much of each. 
THE RESULT—A strong, flexible glue that doesn’t get sticky in 
hot weather. 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 
35-37 Frankfort Street, New York. 


WANTED First-cLass DESIGNER 


experienced on printing, fold- 
ing, wrapping, addressing machinery, etc. None others 
need apply. Correspondence strictly confidential. Loca- 
tion, Massachusetts. E 432 INLAND PRINTER. 

















Did vou ohesta Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 





= 
W.aN. DURANT ( 


7 MILWAUKEE.WIS 





When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 























DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 




















(Blacks and Colors) 


Have an excellence peculiarly theirown. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


$ (Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 





eae 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. 





Cas and 
d Gasoline 
Ss Engines 


When gasoline is used for fuel, it can be pumped up only as fast as it is used. 
Perfect mechanical appliances make for absolute safety and economy. 


Stationary Engines, 2 to 100 H. P. Portable Engines, 8to 35 H. P. 
Our New Catalog, fully describing and illustrating our line, sent on request. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 230 River St., Lansing, Mich. 
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The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRAKES| 


FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES | 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


An Old Friend with a New Name 


No. 4207 Counter 
” 
Formerly known as the “Hawkins ‘With feet om side and beck: 


or “Campbell” Counter. 

In use twenty-five years. 

Counts 0 to 99,999. 

Size, 5% x 43% x 2% inches. 

Can be set back at any number. 

No key required for this purpose. 

Can be attached vertically or hori- 
zontally. 

Actuating Lever can be set in four 
directions, 90 degrees apart. 


Price Moderate. 


DURBROW & HEARNE MEG. CO., 12 Wooster St., NEW YORK CITY 
































A B Cc > 


STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 anc Stace, PuHita., Pa. 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Hain Prnted. kuled & Accurately bieCut for all 
makes of Cabmels Qually Lrecutiond Lramp/ ness 
Guaranteed Oded Size Gundes any of Pryections or 
pet lt OS eT ee 





quote You 
PRICES 


22 YVOOPe 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 











OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.31 SHOWING 


I5000 STOCK CUTS 


t contains cuts suitable for every business and 
trade—cuts oll letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,aJsoan immense line for the priuters’ especial 
tse. Sent prepaid to a. 4 publishers for 25c., which may 
be deducted from first $2.00 o: 


WIIN ENGRAVING COMPA 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 
147-153 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 











TO THE PRINTING TRADE 
MANAGER WANTED : 


FIRM of British manufacturers of Printing Machinery and 
Sundries, arranging for the opening of a Canadian Branch, 

are prepared to receive applications for the position of Manager on 
the basis of a salary and an interest in the net profits. Applicants 
must have a knowledge of the printing trade. Preference will be 
given to one who has previously occupied a similar position. Must 
have had experience in traveling. Wanted, a man who has initia- 
tive energy and ability to conduct a progressive trade. No one need 
apply who expects to secure an arm-chair position. Strictest investi- 
gations as to character will be made. The basis of remuneration 
will be such as to give the successful candidate every opportunity of 
making money. Advertisers are prepared to find all necessary capi- 
tal, to give same unlimited support, providing proof is given that 
the trade is to be done. In the first instance, applicants can make 
their answers to this advertisement strictly confidential, with a com- 
plete knowledge that any information divulged will at no time be 
disclosed. Advertisers are prepared to pay a suitable man a mini- 
mum salary of $1,500 per annum and share of the profits extra, and 
to give agreement on proof of ability. Reply by letter to ‘‘Canada,”’ 
The Editor of ‘‘Printers’ Register,’’ 62 Fleet Street, London, Eng. 
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Send for Bulletin No. 201 
“Motor Drives for Flat-Bed Presses” 
JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Electric Motor Equipments for all kinds of 
Printing and Engraving Machinery. 























THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MEG. CO. NOTICE 


Successors to Cranston & Jones amd The Frank A. Jones Co. Our former New York office at 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 260 West Broadway has, since 
May 1, 1905, been united with 


Overcut and Undercut Pp C tt our main office at South Wind- 
Auto. Foot and Hand Clamping aper u ers ham, Conn., where now, with 
facilities increased, all orders and 


Die Presses, Paper Bag Machines, Paper Machinery inquiries will have our. prompt 
OFFICE AND WORKS ..... . SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. | attention. 


SAVE STOPPAGE ON YOUR JOB PRESSES BY USING THE Cover and Book Papers 
serene "GRIP GAUGE eons 


Ti Ta 




















JAMES WHITE co 


SUICAGG 





TRADE MARIS 


The strongest fixed gauge ever invented, and the thing for 10-ply 
cards and other heavy stock. No glue. Adjustable. e 


id your ~~ ets stick > the a Try Megill's Improved -- 
y fi x t 
Sail Tie ee hoo PAPER DEALERS 
E.L.MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRINTS RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


BRIGHT Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 
to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 
Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. : 
GO LD) segue: segee mue pg) T.RIESSNER 


Co Ks oe oe sg : < 
‘Bes tance Guomubet, tn) | ao, 3. GeO tin cans. 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 
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WE DONT WANT TO PLAY IN 
YOUR BACKYARD NO HOW 


"OURS IS BETTER’ 


@ Abadallah Hullah, known also as “Abe,” the fancied wood goods Kinglet, wouldn’t stop shoving and lost his pewter crown. Don’t laugh, 
fellows! Even though he ruled severely, remember he was his father’s son. Let us all stand up and with uncovered heads bow in reverence 
to one who would but couldn’t. By the way, did Tubbs New Catalogue reach you? If not, let us know — you are entitled to one. 


T U B B S OoVa hit? «ss OirPFFPeEeEn & Ne T 

















Tubbs Wood Type vs. Common Kind 


@ We say it again: If you buy Wood Type not made from Connecticut White Rock Maple 
you are not getting what you are entitled to— there is no Wood Type that can even compare 
with the Tubbs Quality; the common kind should sell at half price; then be expensive. You 
can distinguish Tubbs Type in the dark. Evvery letter is sound and perfect, made from second- 

rowth Connecticut pasture-grown Maple; has finer grain, it’s uniform with perfect face. You 
don’t find knots, warts, black spots, dead wood with feather edges in the Tubbs Quality. 
Our type is deeper cut, more expert trimiaed, cut on the point system and stays there. Every 
letter is the same quality, and cut from Connecticut Maple which has been air-dried for three 
years. The height of our type does not vary a thin cardboard —every letter: is cut to .921 of 
an inch. No variation. 


_ Under date of May 16, The Detroit Free Press Ptg. Co. write: ‘‘ The nice lot of type, rule and reglet you have furnished us on 
this order are highly satisfactory, and we compliment you on the high class of goods you are turning out. They are certainly the 
best of the kind that ever came into our establishment, and you can rely on our future orders.” 





Connecticut Maple costs 100 per cent more than Western Maple 


@ The Connecticut Maple which we use for making Wood Type costs us 100 per cent more than the Maple in Michigan and Wisconsin. In 
other words, we pay $25 more per thousand feet in the log for Connecticut Maple. Why? Simply because it is the only wood fit to use. 
Tubbs has made Wood Type since 1860. An experience of forty-five years has taught us that good Wood Type can not be made from the 
cheap maple. If you have any common type in your office, buy a font of the Tubbs Quality, put them side by side, inspect them, then put 
our type into use. If you don’t say our type has twice the value, we'll give it to you. 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Duplicates of this plate for sale. 
Large prints in three colors, 
suitable for framing . . 50 cents. 


The Inland-Walton Engraving Co. 


Illustrators — Designers — Engravers 


120-130 Sherman Street 
Local and Long-distance Telephones Chicago 
Harrison 4230-4231 
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Comp are 
Linotype 
Terms 
with 

all others 








10,000 in Daily Use. 








Have confidence in what you offer for sale 








E demonstrate our implicit faith in the 

Linotype Machine by the terms which we 
have always offered, viz.: Leasing the machine 
with the privilege of returning it at the end of 
first rental year, at our expense, should it prove 
unprofitable, or for any other reason whatever. 
Or, we will sell the machine for cash, or for 
cash and notes. 








The established printer has his choice of terms 


MESGINIESLEE LINOTYPE COMPANY 


P. T. DODGE, President 


New York Chicago New Orleans San Francisco 
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Wesel Galleys 








Include every style known to the trade, all 
made in ‘‘ Wesel Quality,” which can not 
be equaled. We are THE Galley Makers 
in this country. The demand for Wesel 
Galleys is constantly growing for the reason 
that “Wesel Quality’’ can not be obtained 
elsewhere. The prices of our Galleys are 
the same as those asked for inferior ones. 
Our Galleys will last twice as long as others 
for the reason that they are built better and 
of the best material, and of a patented de- 
sign. They are the only galleys which will 

















stand the rough usage given them by news- 
paper offices, and are the only galleys pro- 
vided with satisfactory locking devices. 
Every dealer in North America keeps 
Wesel Galleys in stock, and printers should 
plainly specify ‘‘ Wesel Quality’ Galleys 
when ordering from others. Always re- 
member that ‘‘ Wesel Quality’’ costs no 
more than ordinary quality, and gives better 
service. There is a reason. 











CLARK DUMPING GALLEY. 








Wesel Interlocking Steel Furniture 
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Is the very best furniture for the all-round printer because it can 
be profitably used on a larger range of work than any other fur- 
niture—and it is made in the usual ‘‘Wesel Quality.”” Every kind 
and quality of printing can be done at less cost when this furniture 
is used. It is made absolutely correct to the point system, and 
the interlocked corners give a stiffness to the form not otherwise 
obtainable. If you prefer iron furniture we can supply it. If you 
prefer any other kind we can supply it also. 

In fact, do not forget that we have the largest line of Printers’ Machinery 


and Supplies of any house in the country. Are you receiving our advertising 
matter? Better see that your name is on our mail list. 








‘““WESEL QUALITY” can not be obtained in any other line of goods 
except that made by Wesel. The reason is very simple — no one but Wesel 
has the equipment which will permit of manufacturing the goods in ‘‘ Wesel 
Quality,’’ no one else is willing to put the value in their goods which would 
make them equal to ‘‘ Wesel Quality’’ goods. ‘‘Wesel Quality’’ is made possi- 
ble only by Wesel himself, Wesel’s determination to excel, Wesel’s selection 
of raw stock, Wesel’s labor-saving design, Wesel’s expert machinists and 
Wesel’s unparalleled equipment. ‘‘Wesel Quality’’ is therefore the most im- 
portant thing for you to remember. Always specify ‘‘ Wesel Quality ” in 
ordering from your dealer. 





F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers 
70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn, NEW YORK 


124 S. Eighth St.,. PHILADELPHIA 


310 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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THE MONITOR 


Is a Passport to Success! 











NY Monitor Wire Stitchers 


Roll Feed and Straight Feed. Capacity from two sheets to two 


AT eee tee inck Automatic Adjustment f ll kinds of wor 
Inches. utomatic Ss ora <1Inds OI WOTK. 
IRE-STITCHING Monitor Punching Machines 
} iplex, lex, Single Punch, Loose-Leaf Ledger. Speciz 
MACHINES weenie. cea 
Monitor Book Indexing Machines 
With Punch or Round-Corner Attachment. 


Monitor Round-Corner Cutters 
With Index or Punch Attachment. 


Monitor Round-Hole Perforators 


With Automatic Feed Gauge. As fast as Rotary Perforator. 


3 
Monitor Numbering Machines 
Foot or Power. The fastest and most positive. Fewest work- 
ing parts. 


Monitor Lever Embossers 
Most powerful and accurate. 
Monitor Table Shears 
Monitor Job Backers 
Monitor Standing Presses 


All Monitor Machinery the Highest Standard. 


If your work will not warrant a new Monitor, remember 
we have every make and size of Wire Stitcher in our ‘‘used’”’ 
list, which have been taken in exchange for Monitors. These 
used machines will work practically as good as originally. 
For sale at low price. We also have large line of second- 
hand Punches, etc. 

Get a Monitor Catalogue and Buy the Best. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO 


NEw York SToRE—S Reade St. BosToN STORE—220 Devonshire St. 























me Keystone 
Auto-Clamp 


Cutter 


Overcomes every objection ever raised 
against every other make of auto-clamp 
cutters, and brings paper cutters of this 
type into the money-earning class. 


Summer days are good days to refit 
your plant. Send for circular and price- 
list of the cutter you ought to have. 


Built in sizes 38 to 70 inches. 





The Standard Machinery Co. 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 


Builders of Improved Sanborn Machinery for Book- 
binders, Printers, Lithographers and Boxmakers. 


Main Office & Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE .. . 88-90 Center Street 


Address all correspondence to Main Office. 
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NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALED IN EVERY ESSENTIAL DETAIL OF 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH. 












NO 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESS'ON 








Model No. 27 


For General Jobwork ; 20,000 in use. 





View showing parts detached for cleansing— 
time, one minute. No screws. 








For Cash Sale Books —1 to 507— 
repeating automatically. 






ait! 
N . 4 oS 
FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Model No. 29 





Automatic Numbering Machine. 
High grade — low price. 








Model No. 49 




























am 


Perforating, Numbering and Printing 


Model No. 45_ 


ONE 
OPERATION 


Practically 
a pinhole 
perforation, 
any length, 
while you 
print. 
Made in 
interlocking 
/ sections. 









MAGNIFIED CARBON PARTICLES BEFORE BEING TREATED 
BY OUR POWERFUL CRUSHERS. 


The trick is to combine the grains into one harmonious 
formular, free from grit and smudge. Our chemist knows 
how. @ Perfected machinery forces the mixture into the 
tissue paper fibre, insuring the wearing qualities for which 
our papers are noted. @ We have every confidence in our 
ability to ‘‘beat the other fellow.”’ Let us send youa liberal 
supply of samples for pen, pencil and typewriter; all colors. 
We'll talk the price over ina short letter. Our price folder 
shows 100 assortments of various sizes, 3 x5 to 25 x 38. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 








Indispensable to the Trades 


Test the Cuts and 
Save Make-ready 50% 


Pressmen, Engravers and Electrotypers will 
find this an invaluable aid in making rapid 
tests of cuts to see if type-high. NO GUESS- 
WORK for the pressman—the work ot a 
moment to slip in the cut and test it. Is made 
of the finest tool steel and ground to the 
1ooooth part of an inch. 


The size of a dollar, and costs one 


The Standard Gauge Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 











$1.00 Each 





TEREOTYPING 


SCHREINER’S PATENT CASTING BOX 


The most perfect machine. Cast irregular size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
onthe press. Plates move easily from the cover, by 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 














Model ‘No. 50 


Automatic Numbering Machine, 
with Indicator. 












123456 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 












Special Numbering Heads 


designed for all Cylinder and 
Rotary Printing Machines. 





Incorporated. 


The Bates 
Machine Co. 


NEW YORK 

346 Broadway 
CHICAGO - - 315 Dearborn Street 
LONDON 64 Chancery Lane 
MANCHESTER - - 2 Cooper Street 

WORKS 
706-710 Jamaica Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Capital, $100,000.00 





All machines shown in this adver- 
tisement are standard stock goods. 


Carried by dealers everywhere. 


50 Models - - $5 to $500 












O you want to cut 20 per cent off the 
cost of operating the Glue Room? 


Write for particulars of the 


Scientific 
Glue 
Heater 


The Wetmore 


4 


NO SCUM! 
NO DIRT! 
NO CRUST! 











We send them on 30 days’ trial to responsible firms. You 


keep them if they do what we guarantee. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. uz. 


609 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DON’T SEND YOUR WORK OUT TO BE NUMBERED 


Model 125 
You can do it Quicker and at the same time you Print by using a 


Five-wheel Machine to automatically 
number from 1 to 99999 


FOR ALL PURPOSES: 


T . Machines to skip 1, 2,3, 4,5,6,7, 8, 9 or 10 numbers at each 

ype- ] impression, or thousands of other combinations. 
Machines to print one number any number of times and 

We have then advance automatically to the next higher number 


° ° ee . é& - 
Prints figures like this impression 132 Numbering —— basen a from any number down to 1. 
achines to number Ioo to I or 50 to 1 and repeat. 
No 1 y 3 45 Models— Made with figures to match any type face. 
to suit all Figures any style or size from 14g inch up to 1 inch high. 


tJ ? ; 
List Price $14—subject to discount. peeds. Ma hi Our Machines are being used to number baggage and 
bicycle checks, bonds, coupons, order books, transfer 


tickets, bank checks, theatre tickets, cash-sales slips. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE G0,, 331-341 Classon Ave, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CaBLE ADDRESS—‘‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A BC and Western Union. 














‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 


which — more valuable meat. Draw ng for Printers 
Che Britiah ir titi r By ERNEST KNAUFFT, ! 


a - P Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and and illustrating in connection with typography, conning 
best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we 
for ‘‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the pete craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 


and its best exponent. j 
- PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 1oo illustrations. 


$2.00 per Annun,, post free. Specimen Copy, 535 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
LEICESTER and LONDON New YorRK CuHICcAGO 


























DO IT NOW! jut DO IT RIGHT 





THE IDEAL GROOVED 

BLOCK is RIGHT in con- THE PITTMAN IMPROVED QUOIN 

struction and in practical use. is a big convenience in small offices doing 

THE IDEAL HOOKS are colorwork, that can not afford installing 

RIGHT and are the only hooks the more expensive methods. These quoins 

that can be inserted into the may be used for register or for ordinary 

grooves at any point when lock-up, have a direct lateral expansion, 

assembled, and give a perfect opening from %«to1 inches, thus giv- 

lock-up on grooved blocks. ing the widest range of any quoin made. 

OUR LIGHT METAL SECTIONAL IDEAL BLOCKS are RIGHT for 

platen presses, because they are interchangeable, cost less than iron bases for 

presses of the same size, weigh less than one-quarter of iron, electros and type may be locked up in the same chase, and may be used 

in any of your platen presses that you wish to put them on. ‘These Sectional Blocks form a continuity of diagonal grooves when 

locked up in a chase, so that any sized form or electros of any shape may be locked up on them that the surface will accommodate. 
PATENT IRON STEREOTYPE BLOCKS of any size and style. 

BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS for printing purposes are manufactured by us. If you want anything special for your work, 

write us and we will guarantee satisfactory results. 














FOR SALE BY 


BARNHART TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 63-65 Elm St., New York City GOLDING & CO., 540 Pearl Street, New York City 
GOLDING & CO., 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANDREWS & PITTMAN MFG. CO., 286 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER 
15 South Sixth Street 


& CO., Sole Agents 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 


Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK, 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all ——, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 
Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William Street, New York. 





Perfection in Imitation 
Typewritten Letters 


Is best secured by using our 


Superlative Inks 


In connection with our Typewriter 
Ribbons to match in filling in 
names and addresses. 


Also—for the Printing Trade—Pen, Pencil 
and Manifold Book CARBON PAPERS 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 








(WHITMORE Mre. C ). 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
Le and Three-color Work. a 
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Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago ~ 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 





COPPER AND 


VAIN (OMe od UB 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


YORK, : WN. Y. 


Acme Ink Reducer 


is the dest for Solid Cuts. 


ACME INK REDUCER can be used in any kind 
of ink (no matter how stiff or ‘‘tacky”’ the ink may 
be) without injuring the most delicate color. 


Prevents “‘Rubbing”’ of Solid Cuts 
By using the Acme Kind in color inks, fine-line 


cuts can be produced as clean and sharp as with 
the best qualities of black or blue-black inks. 


The Acme is indispensable for a// kinds 
of printing. 
Try It. SAMPLE FREE. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


PosTPAID. 





Reducol Compound 


OES not affect the working properties of inks 
like liquid compounds. All liquid compounds 
contain a large percentage of sulphuric ether, wood 
alcohol and acetone. ‘These ingredients not only 
bring about a chemical change in delicate colors, 
but have a deteriorating effect on the rollers, by 
extracting the glycerin and varnish, thereby harden- 
ing the roller composition, and destroying the 
suction properties of the rollers. 
One pound sample can, §0 cents, postpaid. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





If in a hurry, sii" 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 























The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 


Plating 


Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
veer" KNIFE a a 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper.. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 














A NOTE FOR THE PRINTER 


PIRIE’S “CELEBRATED” 
Non-curling Gum/? and High- 
grade Writing Papers are known 
in every country of the world 








M1 LLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
AMERICAN AGENT: 
W. H. CRITCHLEY, 33 Rose St., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 2565 John 








A full line of Domestic Papers in stock 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


FULTON ST., 
Tae ):1. a ua A 


U.S.A. 








- 
Why Every Job Printer Should Make 
Rubber Stamps— 


Because he is better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. 

Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. 

Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. 

Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. 

Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.’’ 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. 
Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —71 Broadway, New York 











AHANDBOOK 
ho) =a Of-) 35 5 OP Bi 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. 


A 4-POUND OFFICE SCALE 


Packed (free) with every order for 
10 Ibs, GLIDDEN'S BRONZE BLUE INK 


10 Ibs. GLIDDEN'S Bright JOB RED INK 
At $1.00 per Pound, 


The GLIDDEN PRINTING INK GO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 








A CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
FOR T 


ME Practical Guide to Q@mbossing 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
one ne HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. © printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


6N Street ‘ Sh St. 
Oven Lhe Inland Printer Co. ° dim 








Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engravings, 
composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a Ruadsed other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing 
when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Art Bits 


A collection of proofs selected from q s ea 


Machines “Krause” 


odd issues and engravers’ etchings, aca mal | it ,. Printers and Lithographers 
half-tones and three-color work. No rn ow) " 

two guaranteed to be exactly alike. . * ; 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


always in stock 


Louis DEJONGE & Co. 
69, 71-73 Duane Street 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 
NEW YORK. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising 
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Australasian notes 
Berlin notes 
Book review 
Business notices 
Color photography for an eclipse 
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Correspondence 
Cover-designs by August Petrtyl 
EDITORIAL: 
Australian craftsmanship 
Charges for unfinished work again 
Cut rates and easy credits 
Editorial notes 
Employment of female compositors 
Necessity for mental activity 
Profit in private printing plants......... = 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 
English as she is wrote (verse) 
English language, The 
Export field, 
Home-made embossing compound 
How type tells in advertising 
Italics becoming obsolete 


.New York Printers’ 





CONTENTS. 


Job composition 

Latest European photoengraving methods. . 

Lettering for printers 

Lithography 

London notes 

Machine composition 

Making the effort 

Modern bookbinding 

New York cosmopolitan newspapers 

Board of Trade watch 
presentation 

Newspaper foreman’s task, The 

Newspaper work 

Obituary 

Paris notes 

Permanency of color in printing-inks 

Pertinent questions and practical answers. 516 

Poets and humorists of the American Press 550 

Pressroom 

Printing and engraving plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co 

Process engraving 

Proofroom 

Question box 

Reasonable price, A 





Seamans, Frank Merrill 
Specimens 

Trade notes 

Troubles of a typo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Colorado landscape, A 

Education of the apprentice, The. .527, 

529, 531 

Greenwich observatory, England 

Happy hours 
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